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NEWGATE CALENDAR 

••IMPROVED. 


MARY YOUNO, alias JENNY DIVER, 

(the head of a numerous gang of. thieves or 

EVERY DESCRIPTION, AND MAY ,BE CALLED THE FE¬ 
MALE MACHEATH.) 

Executed at Tyburn, March 18, 1740. 

We have seldom heard of any more shilled in the 
various arts of imposition and robbery, than Mary 
Young^. Her depredations, executed with undaunted 
courage, and artful deception, are surpassed by 
none which we have, as yet, met with. 

Mary Young was born in the north of Ireland; 
her parents were in indigent circumstances; and 
dying while she was in a state of infancy, she had 
no recollection of them. , ; e. • • 

At about ten years of age she wa^taken into the 
family of an old gentlewoman, who had known her 
father and mother, and who caused her to be in¬ 
structed in reading, writing, and needle-work; and 
in the latter she attained to a proficiency unusual to 
girls of her age. 

Soon after shcAad arrived to her fifteenth year, a 
young man, servant to a gentleman who lived in the 
neighbourhood, made jfiretensions of love to her; 
but the old lady being apprized of his views, de¬ 
clared that she would not consent to their marriage, 
and positively forbad him to repeat his visits at her 
house. 

Notwithstanding the great care and tenderness 
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she treated, Mary formed tfie reso- 
hiDlH^^^serting her generous benefactor, and of 
dirccElllUPjfe,jBOurse towards the metropolis of En¬ 
gland ; and the only obstacle to^tbis design was, the 
want of money towards her support till she could 
follow some honest means of earniug a subsistence. 

iShe luid no strong prej)osscssion in favour of the 
young hnau, who liad made a deelaratioii of love to 
her; but she, determining to make his pa'^sion sub¬ 
servient to the purpose she Imd^onceived, promised 
to marry him on condition of his taking her to Ia)w- 
doii. lie joyfully embraced this proposal, and im¬ 
mediately engaged for a passage in a vessel bound 
for Liverpool. 

A short time before the vessel was to sail, the 
young man robbed his master of a gold watch and 
eighty guineas, and then joined the com])anion of 
his flight, who was already on board the shij>, vainly 
imagining that his infamously-acquired booty would 
contribute to the happiness he should enjoy with bis 
expected bride. The ship arrived at the destined 
port in two days: and Mary being indisposed in 
consequence of her voyage, her companion hired a 
lodging in^ the least frequented part of the town, 
where they lived a short time in tlie character of 
rnuam and wdfe, but avoiding all intercourse W’ith 
th^lntflghitjju^; the man being apprehensive that 
measures wouT^bc pursued for apprehending him. 

Mary being restored to health, they agreed for a 
passage in a waggon that was to set out for London 
in a few days. On the day preceding that fixed for 
their departure, they accident^jlly called at a public- 
house, and the man being o[)served by a messenger 
dispatched in pursuit of him froiifJrcland, he was 
immediately taken into custody. Mary, who a few 
jours before his apprehensfoii, had received ten 
guineas from him, voluntarily accompanied him to 
tlie mayor’s house, where he acknowledged himself 
guilty of the critne alleged against him, but without 
giving the least iutimation that she was an accessary 
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in his guilt. lie being committed to prison, Ma^ 
sent him all his clothes, and part of (he money she 
had received from hiid, and the next day took her 
place in the waggon for London. In a short*time 
her companion was scot to Ireland, where he was 
tried, and condemned to sulFer death, but bis sen¬ 
tence was changed to that of transportation. 

Soon after her arrival in London, Mary contracted 
an acquaintance with one of her country-women 
named Anne Murphy, by whom she was invited to 
partake of a lodging in -Long Acre. Here she en¬ 
deavoured to obtain a livelihood by her needle, but 
not being able to procure sufficient employment, her 
situation in a little time became truly deplorable. 

Murphy intimated to her, that she could intro¬ 
duce her to a mode of life that would prove exceed¬ 
ingly lucrative; adding, that the most profound 
secrecy was required. The other expressed an anxi¬ 
ous desire of learning the means of extricating her¬ 
self from the difficulties under which she laboured, 
and made a solemn declaration that she would never 
divulge what Murphy should communicate. In the 
evening, Murphy introduced her to a number of 
men and women, assembled in a kind of club, near 
St. Giles’s. These people gained their, living by 
cutting off women’s j) 0 (;kets, and stealing watches, 
&c. from men in the avenues of the theatres, and at 
other places of pi:blic resort; und,^4'n the i-6com- 
mendation of Murphy, they admitted Mary a mem¬ 
ber of the society. 

After Mary’s admission, they dispersed, in order 
to pursue their illegal occupation; and the booty 
obtained that night cbnsisted of 80/. in cash, and a 
valuable gold .watch. As Mary was not yet ac¬ 
quainted with the art of thieving, she was not ad¬ 
mitted to an equal shrwe of the night s produce, but 
it was agreed that she should have ten guineas. She 
noAV regularly applied two hours every day in quali¬ 
fying herself for an expert thief, by attending to the 
instructions of experienced practitioners; and, in a 
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short time, she was distinguished as the most inge¬ 
nious and successful adventurer of the whole gang. 

A young fellow of genteel* appearance, who was 
a member of the club, was singled out by Mary as 
the partner of her bed; and* they cohabited for a 
considerable time as husband and.wife. 

In a few months our heroine became so expert in 
her profession, as to acquire great consequence 
among her associates, u'ho, as we conceive, distin¬ 
guished her by the appellation of Jenny Diver, on 
account of her remarkable dexterity; and by that 
name we shall call her in the succeeding pages of 
this narrative. 

Jenny, accompanied by one of her female accom¬ 
plices, joined the ’crowd at the entrance of a place 
of worsliip in the Old Jewry, where a popular divine 
was to preach, and observing a young gentleman 
with a diamond ring on his finger, she held out her 
hand, which he kindly received in order to assist 
her; and at this juncture she contrived to get pos¬ 
session of the ring, without the knowledge of the 
owner; after which she slipped behind her compa¬ 
nion, and heard the gentleman say, that as there w'as 
no probability of gaining admittance, he would re¬ 
turn. Up/)n his leaving the meeting he missed his 
ring, and mentioned his loss to the persons m’Iio 
were near him, adding, that he suspected it to be 
stoleirbJ^awftj^an whom had endeavoured to assist 
in the crowdThut as the thief was unknown, she 
escaped. 

The above robbery was considered as such an ex¬ 
traordinary proof of Jenny’s superior address, that 
her associates determined to’ allow her an equal 
share of all their booties, even thqugh she was not 
present when they were obtained. 

In a short time after the above exploit, she pro¬ 
cured a pair of false hands and aians to be made; 
and concealing her real ones under her clothes, she 
put something beneath her stays to make herself 
appear as if she was in a state of pregnancy, she 
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repaired on a Sunday evenin^^ to the place of wor¬ 
ship abovementioned, in a sedan chair, one of the 
gang going before, to procure a seat among the gen- 
teeler part of the congregation, and another attend¬ 
ing in the character of footman. 

Jenny being seated between two elderly ladies, 
each of whom had a gold watch by her side, she 
conducted herself with great seeming devotion ; but 
when the service was nearly concluded, she seized 
the opportunity, when the ladies were standing up, 
of stealing their watches, which she delivered to an 
accomplice in an adjoining pew. The 'devotions 
being ended, the congregation were preparing to 
depart, when the ladies discoverecl their loss, and a 
violent clamour ensued: one of the injured parties 
exclaimed, that “ her watch must have been taken 
either by the devil or the pregnant womanon 
M'hich the other said, she “ could vindicate the 
pregnant lady, whose hands, she was sure, had not 
been removed from her lap during the whole time of 
her being in the pew.” 

Flushed with the success of the above adven¬ 
ture, our heroine was determined to pursue'her good 
fortune; and as another sermon was to be preached 
the same evening, she adjourned to an adjacent 
public-house, where, without either pain or difficulty, 
she soon reduced the protuberance of her waist, 
and having entirely changed her dress,-^he returned 
to the meeting, where she had not remained long 
before she picked a gentleman’s pocket of a gold 
watch, with which she escaped unsuspected. 

Her accomplices also^ were industrious and suc¬ 
cessful; for on a division of the booty obtained this 
evening, they each*received thirty guineas. Jenny 
had now obtained an ascendancy over the whole 
gang, who, conscious of* her superior skill in the 
arts of thieving, came to a resolution of yielding an 
exact obedience to her directions. 

Jenny again assumed the appearance of a preg¬ 
nant woman, and. attended by an accomplice, as a 
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footman, went towards St. James’s Park, on a day 
when the king was going to the House of Lords, 
and there being a great number of persons between 
the Park and Spring-gardens, she purposely slipped 
down, and was instantly snrrounded by many of 
both sexes, who were emulous to afford her assist¬ 
ance ; bnt afffecting to be in violent pain, she inti¬ 
mated to them that she was desirous of remaining 
on the ground till she should be somewhat recovered. 
As she expected, the crowd increased, and her pre¬ 
tended footman anti her accomplice were so indus¬ 
trious as to obtain two diamond girdle-buckles, a 
gold watch, a goltl snuff-box, and two purses, con¬ 
taining altogether upwards' of forty guineas. 

The girdle-buckles, watch, and snuff-box, were 
the following day advertised, and a considerable re¬ 
ward was offered, and a promise given tliat no 
questions should be asked the party who should re¬ 
store the property. Anne Murphy offered to carry 
the things to the place mentioned in the advertise¬ 
ment, saying, tlie rewurtl offered exceeded what 
they would produce by sale : but to this Jenny ob¬ 
jected, observing, that she might be traced, and the 
association utterly ruined. 8he called a meethig of 
the whole gang, and informed them that she was of 
opinion that it would be more prudent to sell the 
things, even at one half of their real value, than to 
return tfteffc to the owners for the sake of the re¬ 
ward ; as, if they pursued the latter measure, they 
would subject themselves to great hazard of being 
apprehended. Her associates coincided entirely in 
Jenny’s sentiments: and the property was taken to 
Duke’s-place, and there sold to a Jew. 

Two of the gang being confined to their lodgings 
by illness, Jenny, and the man with whom she co¬ 
habited, generally w'cnt in company in search of 
adventures. They went together to Burr-street, 
Wapping, and observing a genteel.house, the man, 
who acted as Jenny’s footman, knocked at the door, 
ami saying that his inistress was on a sudden taken 
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extremely ill, bogged she might be admitted. This 
was readily complied with, and while the mistress 
of the house and her. maid-servant were gone up 
stairs for such things 9 s they imagined would afford 
relief to the supposed sick woman, she opened a 
drawer, and stole sixty guineas; and aftei* this, 
while the mistress* was holding a smelling-bottle to 
her nose, she picked her pocket of a purse, which, 
however, did not contain money to any considerable 
amount. In the mean time the pretended footman, 
who had been ordered into the kitchen, stole six 
silver table spoons, a i)epper-box, and a salt-cellar. 
Jenny, pretending to be somewhat recovered, ex¬ 
pressed the most gratcfid acknowledgments to the 
lady, and, saying she was tlic wife.of a capital mer¬ 
chant in Thanies-street, invited her, in the most 
pressing terms, to dinner on an appointed day, and 
then went away in a hackney-coach, which by her 
order had been called to the door by her pretended 
servant. 

.She practised a variety of felonies of a similar 
nature in diffei’cnt parts of the metropolis and its 
environs ; but the })artieuhirs of the above transac¬ 
tions being inserted in the newspapers, people \verc 
so effectually cautioned, that our adventurer was 
under the necessity of employing her invenfion upon 
the discovery of other methods of committing de¬ 
predations on the public. 

The parties, whose illness we have mentioned be¬ 
ing recovered, it was resolved that the whole gang 
should go to Bristol, in search of adventures during 
the fair, which is held in that city every summer; 
but being unacquainted Avifh the place, they deemed 
it good policy to admit into their society a man who 
had long subsisted* there by villainous practices. 

Being arrived at the place of destination, Jenny 
and Anne Murphy assumed the characters of mer¬ 
chant’s wives, themew member and anolher of the 
gang appeared as country traders, and our heroine’s 
favourite retained his former character of footman. 

Voi.. 11. ' * 94 . 
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They took lodging’s at different inns, and agreed 
that, if any of them should he apprehended, the 
others should endeavour to procure their release hy 
appearing to their characters, and representing them 
as people of reputation in London. They had arriv(‘d 
to such a proficiency in their illegal occupation, tliat 
they were almost certain of accomplishing every 
scheme they suggested ; and when it was inconveni¬ 
ent to make use of words, they were able to convey 
their meaning to each other hy winks, nods, and 
other intimations. 

Ilcing one day in the fair, they observed a west 
coxintry clothier giving a sum of money to his ser¬ 
vant, and heard him direct the man to deposit it in 
a biireau. They followed the servant, and one of 
them fell down before him, expecting that he would 
also fall, and that, as there was a great crowd, the 
money might be easily secured. Though the man 
fell into the channel, they were not able to obtain 
their expected booty, and therefore they had re¬ 
course to the following stratagem : One of the gang 
asked whether his master ha<l not lately ordered him 
to carry home a sum of money ; to Avhich the other 
replied in the affirmative. The sliarpcr then told 
him he must return to his master who had purchased 
some goods, and waited to pay for them. 

The countryman followed him to Jenny’s lodging, 
and being introduced to her, she desired him to be 
seated, saying, his master was gone on some busi¬ 
ness in the neighbourhood, but had left orders for 
him to wait till his return. 8he urged him to drink 
a glass of wine, but the poor fellow repeatedly de¬ 
clined lier offers with awkwtird simplicity ; the pre¬ 
tended footman having taught him to believe her a 
woman of great wcaltii and consequenee. However, 
her encouraging solicitations conquered his bash¬ 
fulness, and he drank till‘lie became intoxicated. 
Being conducted into another “ipartinent he was 
soon fast locked in the arms of sleep, and while in 
that situation he wa.‘i robbed of the money he had 
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received from liis master, which proved to be loo/, 
lliey were no sooner in possession ol‘ the’eash than 
they discharged, the demand of tlie inn-keeper, and 
set out in the first stage for London. 

Soon after their return to town, Jenny and her 
associates went to London-bridge in the dusk of the 
evening, and observing a lady standing at a door to 
avoid the carriages, a number of which were passing, 
one of the men went up to her, and under j>rctenee 
of giving iicr assistance, seized both her Jiands, 
which lie held till his accomplices had riiled her 
pockets of a gold snulF-box, a silver case, containing 
a set of instruments, and thirty guineas in cash. 

On, the following day, as Jenny and an accoin 
plice, in the character of a footman, were walking 
through Change-alley, she picked a gentleman’s 
pocket of a bank-note for 200/. for which she re¬ 
ceived 130 /. from a Jew, with whom the gang had 
very extensive connexions. 

Our heroine now hired a real footman, and her fa¬ 
vourite, who had long acted in that character, as¬ 
sumed the appearance of a gentleman. 8hc hired 
lodgings in the neighbourhood of (iovent-gai-den, 
that she might more conveniently attend the iluja- 
tres. She proposed to her associates to reserve a 
tenth part of the general produce for the support ol 
such of the gang as might, through illness, be ren¬ 
dered incapable of following their iniquitous occu¬ 
pations : and to this they readily assented. 

Jenny dressed herself in an elegant manner, and 
went to the theatre one evening when the king was 
to be present; and during the performance she at¬ 
tracted the particular attention of a young gentle¬ 
man of fortune from ’Yorkshire, who declared, in 
the most passim>ate terms, that she had made an 
absolute conquest of his heart, and earnestly so¬ 
licited the favour of attending her j^home. !Shc at 
first declined a complance, saying she W'as newly 
married, and that the appearance of a stranger 
might alarm her husband. At length she yielded to 
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his entreaty, and they went together in a hackney- 
coach, which set the young gentleman down in the 
neighbourhood where Jenny todged, after he had 
obtained an appointment to visit her in a few days, 
when she said her husband would be out of town. 

Upon Jenny’s joining her companions, she in¬ 
formed them that while she remained at the play¬ 
house, she was only able to steal a gold snuft-box; 
and they appeared to be much dissatisfied on account 
of her ill success : but their good humour returned 
upon learning the circumstances of the tulvcuture 
with the young gentleman, which they had no doubt 
would prove exceedingly profitable. 

The day of appointment being arrived, two of 
the gang appeared equipped in elegant liveries, and 
Anne Murphy appeared as waiting-maid. The gen¬ 
tleman came in the evening, having a gold-headed 
cane in his hand, a sword with a gohl hilt by his 
side, and wearing a gold watch in his pocket, and 
a diamond ring on his fipgcr. 

Being introduced to her bed-chamber, she con¬ 
trived to steal her lover’s ring; and he had not been 
many minutes undressed before Anne Murphy rap¬ 
ped at the door, which being opened, she said, with 
an appcarqncc of the utmost consternation, that her 
master was returned from the country. Jenny, af¬ 
fecting to be under a violent agitation of spirits, de¬ 
sired the gentleman to cover himself entirely with 
the bed-clothes, saying she would convey his ap¬ 
parel into another room, so that if her husband 
came there, nothing would appear to awaken his sus¬ 
picion : adding that, under pretence of indisposition, 
she would prevail upon her. husband to sleep in 
another bed, and then return to the arms of her lover. 

The clothes being removed, a cUnsultution was 
held, when it was agreed by the gang that they 
should immediately pack up all their moveables, 
and decamp with their booty, which, exclusive of 
the cane, watch, sword, and ring, amounted to an 
hundred guineas. 
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The ainoroiis youth waited in a state of the ut¬ 
most impatience till the inorninj?, when he ran^ the 
bell, and brought the 'people of the house to the 
chamber-door, but tht^ could not gain admittance, 
as the fair fugitive haeV turned the lock, and taken 
away the key; when the door was forced open 
the gentleman represented in what manner he had 
been treated; but the people of the house wei-c 
deaf to his expostulations, and threatened to circu¬ 
late the adventure throughout the town, unless be 
would indemnify them for the loss they had sus¬ 
tained. Rather than hazard the exposure of his 
c.liaracter, he agreed to discharge the debt Jenny hat. 
contracted; and dispatched a messengei' for clothes 
and money, that he might take leave of a house 
of which he liad sufficient reason to regret having 
been an inhabitant. 

Our heroine's share of the produce of the above 
adventure amounted to 70 /. This infamous asso¬ 
ciation was now become so notorious a pest to so¬ 
ciety, that they judged it necessary to leave the me¬ 
tropolis where they were apprehensive that they 
could not long remain concealed from justice. They 
pi'actised a variety of stratagems with great success 
in different parts of the countiy: but, -upon re¬ 
visiting London, Jenny was committed to Newgate, 
on a charge of having picked a gentleman’s pocket ; 
for which she was sentenced to transjjortation. 

She remained in the above prison near four months, 
during which time she employed a considerable sum 
in the purchase of stolen effects. When she went 
on board the transport-vessel, she shipped a quan¬ 
tity of goods, nearly sufficient to load a waggon. 
I'lie property shq possessed ensured her great re¬ 
spect, and every* possible convenience and accom¬ 
modation during the voyage; and on her arrival in 
Virginia she disposed of her goods, and for some 
time lived in great splendour and elegance. 

She soon found that America was a country where 
she could expect but little emolument from the 
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practices she had so successfully followed in En 
gland; and therefore she employed every jirt that 
she was mistress of to ingratiate heself into the 
esteem of a young gentleman who was preparing to 
embark on board a vessel bound for the port ot 
London. He became much enamoured of her, and 
brought her to England: but while the ship lay at 
(iravesend, she robbed him of all the property slic 
could get into her possession, and, pretending an 
indisposition, intimated a desire of going on shore, 
in which her admirer acipiiesccd: but she was no 
sooner on land than she made a precipitate retreat. 

She now travelled through several parts of the 
country, and by her usual wicked practices ob¬ 
tained many considerable sums. At length she re¬ 
turned to Loudon, but was not able to find her for¬ 
mer accomiiliees. 

She now frequented the Royal Exchange, the 
Theatres, London-bridge, and other places of pulilie 
resort, and committed innumerable depretlations on 
t he public. Being detected in picking a gentleman’s 
pocket upon London-bridge, she was taken before 
a magistrate, to whom she declared that her name 
was Jane Webb, and under that name she was 
committed to Newgate. 

On her trial, a gentleman, who had detected her 
in the very act of picking the prosecutor’s pocket 
deposed, that a person had applied to him, offering 
60/. on condition that he should not appear in sup¬ 
port of the prosecution: and a lady swore, that on 
the day she committed the olFence for which she 
stood indicted, she •saw her pick the pockets of more 
than twenty difterent peo])le. ^ The record of her 
former conviction was not produced in court; and 
therefore she was arraigned for j/i'ivately stealing; 
and on the clearest evidence the Jury pronounced 
her guilty. The property being valued at less than 
one shilling, she was sentenced to* transportation. 

A twelvemonth had not elapsed before she re¬ 
turned from transportation a second time; and, on 
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licr arrival in London, she renewed her former 
practices. 

A lady going from Sherborne-lane to Walbrooke, 
was accosted by a rriarr, who took her hand, seem¬ 
ingly as if to assist her in crossing some planks 
that were placed oyer the channel for the conveni- 
imce of passengers: but he squeezed her fingers 
with so much force as to give her great pain, and in 
the mean time Jenny picked her pocket of thirteen 
shillings and a penny. The gentlewoman, conscious 
of being robbed, seized the thief by the gown, and 
she was immediately conducted to the compter. She 
was examined the next day by the lord-mayor, who 
committed her to Newgate, and at the ensuing ses¬ 
sions, she was tried on an indictnfent for privately 
stealing, and the jury brought in their verdict, 
“ guiltyin consequence of which she received 
sentence of death. 

After conviction she seemed sincerely to repent of 
the course of iniquity in which she had so long per¬ 
sisted, punctually attending prayers in the chapel, 
and em[)ioying great part of her time in private de¬ 
votions. The day preceding that on which she was 
(executed, she sent for the woman who nursed her 
cliild, then about three years old, and afteii inform¬ 
ing her that there was a person who would pay for 
Uie infant’s maintenance, earnestly entreated that it 
might be carefully instructed in the duties of reli¬ 
gion, and guarded from all temptations to wicked¬ 
ness, and then, after acknowledging that she had 
long been a daring offender against the laws, both 
of God and man, she entreated the woman to pray 
for the salvation of her soul; she then took her 
leave, apparently deeply impressed with the senti¬ 
ments of contrition*. 

On the following morning she appeared to be in a 
serene state of mind: but being brought into the 
press-yard, the exe'eutioner approached to put the 
halter about her, when her fortitude abated: but in 
a short time her spirits were again tolerably composed. 
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She was conveyed to lYburn in a mourning-coach, 
being attended by a clergyman, to whom she declared 
her firm belief in all the principles of the Protestant 
religion; and at the place of execution she employed 
a considerable time in fervent prayer. Her remains 
were, by her particular desire, interred in St. Pan 
eras church-yard. 

We should always allow due force to the advice 
of our friends; and if the conduct that is recom¬ 
mended to us points to happiness, -wdiat folly is it to 
neglect it, in order to gratify an inclination, the in- 
<lulgence of which will yield but a temporary grati¬ 
fication, and may prove the source of lasting sorrow. 

Disgusted at the prudent conduct of the old lady, 
in discountenancing her amour with the footman, 
the unfortunate young woman, whose memoirs are 
recorded in the preceding narrative, resolved to de¬ 
sert her benevolent patroness, from whom she had 
experienced all the tenderness of maternal alFection: 
and this act of indiscretion led to those crimes 
which were followed by an untimely and ignomini¬ 
ous death. Hence, then, it appears, that we cannot 
employ too much solicitude for avoiding a conduci 
that conscience cannot entii-cly approve* 


WILLIAM DUELL, 

IVas executed for vmrder; and came to life again 
while preparing for dissection in Surgeons Hall. 

We are not acquainted with the particuhars of this 
man’s crime and trial, but thinlf the following short 
account worthy of insertion, on account of the re¬ 
markable circumstance of ids restoration to life after 
exection. 

This man met a bettor fate than a criminal in a 
similar situation in (Germany. The l)ody of a no¬ 
torious malefactor was stretched out upon the tabic, 
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before the body of German surgeons, for dissection. 
The operator, in placing it in a proper position, 
felt life in it; whereupon he thus addressed his bre¬ 
thren of the faculty, assembled to witness the 
operation; 

“ I am pretty ‘certain. Gentlemen, from the warmth 
of the subject, and the flexibility of the limbs, that 
by a proper degree of attention and care, the vital 
heat would return, and life, in consequence take 
place. But, when it is considered what a rascal we 
should again have among us, that be was hanged 
for so cruel a murder, and, that should we restore 
him to life, he would kill somebody else.—I say, 
gentlemen, all these things consWered, it is my opi¬ 
nion, that we had better proceed in the dissection.” 
Whether this harangue, or the fear of being disap¬ 
pointed in so sumptuous a surgical banquet as a 
dissection, operated on their consciences, we cannot 
tell; but certain it is, they nodded accordance; 
and the operator, on the signal, plunged his knife 
into the breast of the culprit, thereby at once pre¬ 
cluding all dread of future assassinations—all hopes 
of future repentance. 

William Duell was convicted of occasioning the 
death of Sarah Griffin, at Acton, by robbing and 
ill-treating her, and having suffered the sentence of 
the law, Nov 24, 1740, at Tyburn„ with Thomas 
Clock, Wm. Meers, Margeiy Stanton, and Eleanor 
Munoman, (who had been convicted of several 
burglaries and felonies,) he was brought to Surgeon’s 
Hail, to be dissected : but after he was stripped and 
laid on the board, aftd one of the servants was 
washing him in order to cut him up, he perceived 
life in him, and ^ound his breath to come quicker and 
quicker, on which a surgeon bled him, and in two 
hours he was able to sit up in his chair. In the 
evening he was again committed to Newgate, and 
his sentence which might have been again inflicted 
was changed to transportation. 
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GILBERT I,ANGLEY. 

A man of svperlor talents and education, sentenced 

to death; which teas remittedfor transportation, 

% , 

Gilbert Langley was born of Roman Catholic 
parents in London, where his father was an eniiiient 
goldsmith, and who sent his son to the seat of ids 
grandfather in Derbyshire, when he was only three 
years of age. 

Having continued in this situation four years, his 
mother’s anEiety induced her to fetch him home; 
soon after which he was entered in the seliool of the 
Charter-house, where he soon became a tolerably 
good elassioiil scholar. 

The father now wished to send his son abroad for 
further education, and that he might not fail of 
being brought up a strict Catholic; hut this Avas 
warmly opposed by the mother, through tenderness 
to her child; but her death soon left the father to 
act as he pleased. 

The prior of the Benedictine convent at Douay 
being in London, Langley’s father agreed for his 
board and education, and committed him to the 
care of his new master, with whom he proceeded 
to Dover, sailed for Calais, and travelled thence to 
»St. Omers, and on the followins: day reached Douay, 
where young Langley was examined by the prior 
and fellows of the college, and admitted of the 
school. 

At the end of three years‘he became a tolerable 
master of the French language,, exclusive of his 
other literary acquirements ; so that, at the Christ¬ 
mas following, he was chosen king of the class, 
which is a tiistinction bestowed on one of the 
best scholars, whose business it is to regulate the 
public entertainments of the school. 

It is the custom at Douay for officers to attend at 
the gates of the town, to detect any persons bring- 
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ing in contraband liquors, because tbe merchants 
of the place pay a lar^e duty on them, which duty 
is annually farmed by the hif^'icst bidder. 

During the Christmas llolidaJ^s, Langley and three 
of his school-fellows (piitted the town, to purchase 
a small onantity'O'f brandv at on under price; Imt 
b< ing o! served by a soldier, who saw their i>ottles 
filled, he informed the officers fd' the aff.ir-, the 
consequence of which was, that the young gentle¬ 
men were stopped, and :* e liquor f eumh hid unoer 
their cassocks. They offered money for thdr re¬ 
lease ; hut it was refused, and they were conducted 
to t he bouse of the Farmer-goneral. 

At the instant of their arrival, two Franciscan 
friars seeing them said it was illegal m> lake studeurs 
befm*e the civil magistrates, because;he superior < f 
their own college was accountable for tlieir con¬ 
duct. 

Hereupon they\verc taken home to the prior; and 
the Farmer-general making his demand of the cus¬ 
tomary fine, the prior thought it extravagant, and 
refused to pay it: but at length the matter was set¬ 
tled by arbitration. 

In the Catholic colleges, the students live in a 
vei*y meagre manner during the season of Lent, 
having little to subsist on but bread and sour wine; 
a circumstance that frequently tempts them to sup¬ 
ply their wants by acts of irregularity. 

At this season Langley and five of his compa¬ 
nions, oppressed by the calls, of hunger, deter¬ 
mined to make an attack on the kitchen ; but at the 
instant they had forced open the door, they were 
overheard by the.servants,the consequence of which 
was, that many furious blows were exchanged by the 
contending parties. • 

On the following day the delinquents were sum¬ 
moned to attend the prior, who was so incensed at 
this outrage, against the good order of the society, 
that he declared they should be expelled as soon as 
a consistory of the monks could be held. 
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But when the consistory assembled, they resolved 
to pardon all tlie olfenders on acknowledging their 
faults, and promising not to renew them, except 
one, named Brown, who had Jwice knocked down 
the shoemaker of the college, because he had called 
out to alarm the prior. 

The young gentlemen, chagrined at losing their 
associate, determined to be revenged on some one at 
least of the servants who had given evidence against 
them ; and after revolving many schemes, they de¬ 
termined that the man who lighted the fires should 
be the ol)iect of their vengeance, because he had 
struck several of them during the rencounter. 

'J’his being i’esol\*cd on, they disguised themselves, 
and went to a wood-house adjacent to the college, 
and being previously provided with rods, they waited 
till the man came witli his wheel-barrow to fetch 
wood, when one of them going behind him, threw 
a cloak over his head, which being immediately 
tied round his neck, tlie rest stripped him, anil 
Hogged him in the most severe manner, while he in 
vain, and unheard, called for assistance, our heroes 
having taken care to shut the door of the wood- 
house. 

The flagellation was just ended when tlie bcl! 
rung for the students to attend their evening exer¬ 
cise; on which they left tlie unhappy victim of their 
revenge, and repaired to the public hall. 

In the mean time the poor sufferer ran into the 
cloysters, exclaiming, “LeDiablel LeDiableI”as 
if he had really thought the devil had tormented 
him; and hence he ran to the kitchen, where he re¬ 
counted the adventure to his fellow-servants, who 
dressed his wounds, carried him‘to bed, and gave 
him something to nourish him. 

A suspicion arising that the stiidents had been the 
authors of this calamity to the poor fellow, the 
servants communicated the circumstances of it to 
the prior, who promised his endeavours to find out 
and punish the delinquents; and with this view 
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went into the hall, with a look at once penetrating- 
and indignant; but the young gentlemen having 
bound themselves by an oath, no discovery could be 
made. 

Young Langley, having distinguished himself by 
his attention to literature for the space of two years, 
the monks began to consider him as one who would 
make a valuable acquisition to their society, for 
which reason they treated him with singular respect • 
and at length prevailed upon him to agree to enter 
into the fraternity, if his father’s consent could be 
obtained. 

As Langley was in no want of money, he fre¬ 
quently went into the town, to Jiabituate himself 
into the manners of the people, and to observe 
their customs. Thursday being a holiday, he and 
one of his school-fellows named Meynel, asked the 
prior permission to walk on the ramparts, which 
being denied, they went out without leave, and re¬ 
pairing to a tavern, drank wine till they u'ere in¬ 
toxicated. 

In this condition they went to the ramparts, where 
having been for some lime the laughing-stock of 
the company, they went home to bed. Being missed 
at evening prayers, some of the other students apo¬ 
logised for their absence, by saying they were ill; 
and the excuse w’as very readily admitted; but in a 
few days afterwards a gentleman calldcl on the prior, 
and told him what a ridiculous figure his students 
had made on the ramparts. 

Incensed at this violation of their duty, the prior 
sent for them to his chamber, and gave orders that 
they should be flogged with great severity. This 
indignity had sucii an effect on the mind of Langley, 
that he grew reserved and morose, and w-ould have 
declined all his studies* had not one of the monks, 
called Father Howard, restored him to his good 
humour by his indulgent treatment, and persuaded 
him to pay his usual attention to literature. 

Fatl er Howard’s considerate conduct had such an 
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effect on Langley, that he spent the greater part of 
his time with that gentleman, who instructed him in 
the principles of logic, and was about to initiate 
him in t' osc ' f pi il >S( p'ly, Ri-hen his father wrote a 
letter rinpiirii g nim to return' to his native country. 

The society being unwilling t,o. lose one whom 
ti.ey tlumght v ould become a valuable incmber, the 
pri, )r wrote to England, requesting that the youth 
might be permitted to complete his education ; but 
the father insisted on his return. . 

licrenpon the young gentieinan left the college, 
and proceeding by the way of Nt. Orncr’s, reached 
Calais in two days. ‘ As the wind was contrary, it 
was some days longer before the company embarked 
for England, when, instead of putting into Dover, 
the ves.>el came round to the Thames, and the pas¬ 
sengers were landed at Gravesend. 

Langley having spent all his money at Calais, now 
affected an air of unconcern, saying that he had no 
English money in his possession, from his having 
been so long abroad ; on which one of the company 
lent him money, and on the following day he arrived 
at his fathers’ house in London. 

When he had r(>posed himself some days after his 
journey, the father desired him to make choice of 
some profession ; on which he mentioned his incli¬ 
nation to study either physic or law: but the old 
gentleman, who had no good opinion of either of 
these professions, persuaded him to follow his own 
trade of a goldsmirh. •, 

For the present, however, he was placed at an 
academy, in Chancery-lane, that he might be in¬ 
structed in those branches of knowledge requisite 
for a tradesman; but becoming.acquainted with 
some yoe.ng gentlemen of the law, he found that his 
father’s allowance of pocket-money was insufficient 
for his use; and being unwilling that his new ac¬ 
quaintance should think that he was deficient in cash, 
he purloined small sums from a drawer in his fa¬ 
ther’s shop, and when he did not find any money 
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tliorc, stole some pieces of broken gold, which he 
disposed of to the Je\t's. 

Mr. Langley the elder, having sent his son will 
some plate to the hmise of a gentleman in Grosve- 
iioi-sqiiare, the youth saw a beautiful woman go 
into a shop oppdsite a puldic-house; on which he 
went into the latter, and enquiring after her, found 
she had gone to her own lodgings. Having ascer¬ 
tained tliis, he delivered his plate, and formed a re¬ 
solution of visiting the lady on the Sunday following. 

"When the .Sunday came, the old gentleman went 
out, and, as the sou imagined, to smoke his pipe at 
an adjacent public-house; and in the mean time the 
sou stole seven guineas from thrtjc different l>ags, 
that his father might not discover the robbery, and 
immediately repaired to the lodgings of the lady 
whom he had seen. 

From her lodgings they went to a tavern, where 
they continued till the following day, having no idea 
of a detection: but it happened that Mr. Langley, 
senior, instead of going to the public-house as usual, 
watched the son to the tavern abovementioned. 

On the following day the father interrogated the 
youth respecting his preceding conduct; and parti¬ 
cularly asked where he had been the day before. 
The young fellow said he had been at church, where 
he met with some acquaintance, who, prevailed on 
him to go to the tavern. 

The father, knowing the falsehood of his tale, 
corrected bis son in a severe manner, and forbad 
him to dine at his table till his conduct should be 
reformed. Thus obliged to assoeiate with the ser¬ 
vants, young Langley became soon too intimate 
with the kitcheil-maid, and robbed his father to 
buy such things as he thought would be acceptable 
to her. 

Among other things he purchased her a pair of 
shoes laced with gold, which he was presenting to 
her in the parlour, at the very moment that his 
father knocked at the door. The girl instantly 
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quitted the room; but the old gentleman interro*- 
gatingthe son respecting the shoes, the latter aver¬ 
red that a lady, who said she. had bought them in 
the ni'igh hour hood, desired leave to deposit them at 
their house till the following day. 

After this the father perinittecf the son to dine 
with him as usual; but it was not long before he 
catched him in a too intimate a connection with the 
maid servant in (he kitchen ; on which the girl was 
dismissed from her service, and Mr. Langley threa¬ 
tened to disinherit his son, unless he would reform 
his conduct. 

A middle-aged woman of grave appearance was 
now hired as serViint; but the evil complained of 
was far from being cured, as an intimacy between 
her and the young gentleman was soon discovered 
by the father. 

It was not long after the servant girl abovernen- 
tioned had been discharged before she swore her¬ 
self pregnant by the son: on which he was taken 
into custody by a warrant; the consequence of 
which was-that the father paid 15 /. to compromise 
the affair; after which he received the son to his 
favour, and forgave all the errors of his former 
conduct. 

The death of the old gentleman put his son iu 
possession of. a considerable fortune, exclusive of a 
settled good trade; and for the first year he applied 
himself so closely to business that he made a neat 
profit of 700I.: but he did not long continue this 
course of industry; for having formerly made con¬ 
nections with women of ill-fame, particularly in the 
purlieus of Lrury-lane, he now renewed his visits to 
those wretched victims to, and punishers of, the 
vices of men. « 

A man of genteel appearance,, named Gray, bav 
ing ordered plate of Langley to the amount of 100/. 
invited him to a tavern to drink. In the course of 
the conversation, the stranger said he had dealt with 
bis late father, and would introduce him to a lady 
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%rho had 30,000/. to her fortune. This was only a 
scheme to defraud Langley, who delivered the plate, 
and took a draft for the money on a vintner in 
Bartholomew-close ; 'but when he went to demand 
payment the vintner was removed. 

On the following day the vintner’s wife w'ent to 
Langley, and informed him that Gx-ay had defrauded 
her liusband of 450/.; and Langley being of a hu¬ 
mane disposition, interested himself so far in behalf 
of the unfoi'tunate man, that a letter of license for 
three years was granted him by his creditors. 

Langley now took out an action against Gi’ay, 
but was not able to find him ; when onp day he xvas 
accosted by a man in Flect-strept, who asked him 
to step into a public-house, and he w'ould tell him 
where he should meet with the defrauder. Langley 
complying with the proposal, the stranger said he 
would pi'oduce Gray within an hour, if the other 
would give him a guinea; vxdiich being done, the 
stranger went out, but rctui-ned no more. 

Exasperated by this circimist<incc, which seems to 
have been a contrivance of one of Gray’s accom¬ 
plices, Mr. Langley employed an attorney, who soon 
found the delimpieiit, against whom an action was 
taken out, in consequence of which he was confined 
sevei’al years in the Marshalsca. 

Langley now became a sportsman on the turf at 
Newmarket, under the instruction of a vintner in 
Holborn, whose niece entered into his service; but 
who soon fell a victim to his unbounded passion for 
the sex. 

Langley becoming acquainted with some young 
fellows in the Temple, three of them, and four 
women of the ttMvn, went with him to Greenwich, 
where they gave the ladies the slip, and took a boat 
to London; but the women pursuing them, overtook 
them in the river) and attempting to board their 
boat, afforded great diversion to the spectators: 
but our adventurers’ watermen rowing hard, they 
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reached the Temple, and concealed themselves in 
one of the chambers, a few minutes before the ladies 
landed. 

Soon after this Langley made another excursion 
to Greenwich to visit a lady and gentleman, who 
having a remarkably handsome servant maid, our 
adventurer found means to seduce her; the conse¬ 
quence of which was that she became pregnant, and 
made repeated applications to him for support: 
whereupon he gave her a ‘considerable sum of 
money, and heard no more of her from that pe¬ 
riod. 

Thus living in a continual round of dissipation, 
his friends recommended matrimony as the most 
likely step to reclaim him; in consequence of which 
he married a young lady named Brown, with a hand¬ 
some fortune. 

He had not been long married before he de¬ 
termined to borrow all the cash and jewels he could, 
and decamp with the property. As he had the re¬ 
putation of l>eing in ample circumstances, he found 
no difficulty in getting credit for many articles of 
value, with which he and his wife embarked for 
Ilolland: and in the mean time his friends took out 
a coinmiss'ion of bankruptcy against him. 

When Langley came to Rotterdam, he applied to 
the States General for protection, in apprehension of 
being pursued ‘by his creditors ; but the States not 
being then sitting, the creditors made application 
to Lord Chesterfield, then ambassador at the Hague, 
which frustrated his intention.' 

In the interim his creditors found out his lodg¬ 
ings in a village near Rotterdam; but he eluded 
their search, leaving his wife with ,400/. in the care 
of a friend; but did not tell her the place of his re¬ 
treat, to prevent any possibility of a discovery. 

After skulking from place to place, he went back 
to Rotterdam, and surrendered to his creditors; 
but found that his wife was gone with an English 
captain to Antwerp. On his arrival in England he 
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was examined before the commissioners, and treated 
with the customary lenity shewn to unfortunate 
tradesmen in such circumstances. 

After his affairs were adjusted he sailed to Barba- 
does, where he soon contracted so many debts that 
he was glad to take his passage to Port-Royal, in 
Jamaica: and soon after his arrival there he went to 
visit a planter at some distance, who would have 
engaged him as a clerk. 

Langley told the planter that he owed twenty 
dollars at Port-Royal, for which he had left his 
chest as a security. The gentleman instantly giving 
him the money to redeem it, he went to Port Royal, 
assumed the name of Englefield, embarked on board 
a man of war as midshipman, anfl came to Pmgland, 
where the ship was paid off at the expiration of six 
months. 

Taking lodgings at Plymouth, he paid his ad¬ 
dresses to a young lady, whom he might have mar¬ 
ried, with the consent of her father; but being then 
in an ill state of health, he pretended to have re¬ 
ceived a summons from his friends in London, to 
repair immediately to that city on an important af¬ 
fair ; but that, as soon as it was adjusted, he would 
return, and conclude the marriage. 

On his arrival in town, he sent fora man who had 
formerly lived with his father, from whom he learnt 
that his creditors had not made any .dividend under 
the bankruptcy, and were engaged in a law-suit re¬ 
specting a part of the property. This faithful old 
servant of his father told him that his wife had re¬ 
tired to the North of England: and, giving him 
money, recommended»it to him to lodge privately in 
Southwark. 

ITiis advice Ife followed ; and kept himself retired 
for some time: but passing through Cheapside, he 
was arrested, and conducted to the Poultry Compter, 
where he continued many months, during which he 
was supported by the benevolence of tlie old servant 
abovementioned. While in the Compter he made 
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some very bad connections; and being concerned 
with some of the prisoners in an attempt to escape, 
he was removed to Newgate, as a place of greater 
security. 

While in this prison, he fell ill of a disorder, 
which threatened his life; whereupon his friends 
discharged tlie debt for which he had been arrested, 
and removed him to lodgings, where he soon reeo- 
vered his health. 

Soon afterwards he got recommended to a captain 
in the Levant trade, wdth whom he was to have 
sailed; but an unhappy attachment to a woman of 
ill fame prevented his being ready to make the 
voyage. 

Langley’s friends were chagrined at this fresh in¬ 
stance of his imprudence; and soon afterwards he 
was arresteti, aiwl cai-ricd to a sjnmging-house, where 
he attempted to dispatch himself by a halter; but 
the rope breaking, he escaped with life. The bailiff 
ami his wife happening to be now absent, and only 
tAVO maid servants in the house, liangley made them 
both drunk, and effecting his escape, crossed the 
water in the Borough, where he worked some time 
with a colour-grimier. 

Disgusted with a life atfcmlcd with so much la¬ 
bour, he contracted with the captain of a Jamaica 
ship, Avho took him to that island on condition of 
selling him as a slave; and, on his arrival, sold him 
to (.'olonel Hill, who employed him to educate his 
children : hut Langley soon i-unning from his em¬ 
ployer went on board a ship bound to England; but 
w'as impressed on his arrival in the Downs, put on 
board a man of war, and carried round to Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Langley and another man haviiig deserted from 
the ship, strolled to London, and took up their re¬ 
sidence in a two-penny locfging: but as Langley 
found no friends to support him, h‘e contracted with 
one of those persons called crimps, who used to 
agree with unhappy people to go as slaves to the 
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colonies. His contract was to sail to Pennsylvania; 
but while the ship lay in the Thames, he and a 
weaver from Spitalfiel'ds made their escape, and tra¬ 
velling- to Canterbury, passed themselves as Pro¬ 
testant refugees. • 

Going hence to^Dover, they embarked for Calais; 
and after some weeks residence in that place, Lang¬ 
ley sailed to Lisbon, where he remained only a short 
time before he contracted debts, which obliged him 
to seek another residence, wherefore he went to 
Malaga in 8pain. 

His poverty was now extreme; and while he sat 
melancholy one day by the sea-side, some priests 
asked him from what country lie cariie. He an¬ 
swered in Latin From England^’ 

Hereupon they conducted him to a convent, re¬ 
lieved his distresses, and then began to instruct him 
in tlie principles of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Langley disguised his sentiments; and after being 
apjiarently made a convert, was recommended as a 
page to a Spanish lady of distinction. 

In this situation he continued several months; 
but having an affair of gallantry with the niece to 
the old lady, he was compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat from a u indou', and shelter hiinsrelf in the 
house of an Irish tailor, who procured a passage 
for him to Gibraltar, in the first ship that sailed. 

On his arrival at Gibraltar, he would have entered 
into the army; but being refused, because he was 
not tall enough, his distress compelled him to work 
as a labourer, in repairing the barracks ; but he 
soon quitted this business, and officiated as a waiter 
in the Tennis-t'ourt belonging to the garrison ; but 
it being intimated, to the governor that he was a spy, 
he was lodged in a dungeon, where he remained 
more than a fortnight.. 

On obtaining his discharge, he embarked on 
board a Spanish vessel bound to Barbary with com. 
and, on his return to Spain, applied to the monks 
of a convent, who charitably I’clieved him, and the 
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prior agreed to take liim a voyage to Santa Cruz: but 
having no great prospect of pecuniary advantage in 
Uiis way of life, he went to Oratava, where some 
English merchants contributed to his support: but 
he soon sailed to Genoa, as he could get no settled 
employ at Oratava. 

From Genoa the vessel sailed to Cadiz ; and Lang¬ 
ley being now appointed steward to the captain, in 
the coui*se of his reading some letters, found one di¬ 
rected to Messi’s. Ryan and Mannock; and having 
been a school-fellow with Mr. Mannock, he re¬ 
quested the captain’s permi.ssiou to go on sboi’e, and 
was received in the most friendly manner by Mr. 
Mannock, who offered to serve him in any way 
within his pov\ er f when Langley said that wdiat he 
wished was a discharge from his present situation. 

Hereupon Mannock wrote to the captain desiring 
hini to pay the steward, and dischai’ge him; l>ut 
this being refused, l.angley took a lodging, to 
which he was recommended by his friend, who de¬ 
sired he would dine daily at his table, till he pro¬ 
cured a passage for England. He likewise gave him 
money and clothes, so as to enable him to appear 
in the character of a gentleman. 

Langle,y behaved with great regularity for some 
time ; but the season of a carnival advancing, he got 
into company with a woman of ill fame, wdthwhom 
he spent the evening; and on his return, was robbed 
of his hat, wig, and a book, w’hich he had borrowed 
of his friend. 

On the following day, Mr. Mannock saw the book 
laying at a shop for sale; which chagrined him so 
much, that he asked Langley for it, wdio thereupon 
acknowledged the whole affair; and Mr. Mannock, 
supposing the woman W’as privy fo the robbery, he 
took out a warrant against her; by wdiich he reco¬ 
vered his book, which he greatly esteemed. 

This matter being adjusted, Lahgdey, by the help 
of his friends, procured a passage for England; but 
just when he was going to embark, he met wdth a 
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woman, who detained him till the ship had sailed; 
on which he took a boat, and passed over to St. 
Lncar, where he went on board an English vessel, 
which brought him to his native country. 

On his arrival in London, he found tliathis credi¬ 
tors, under the bankruptcy, liad received ten shillings 
in the pound, wllihh gave him reason to hope that he 
should have a sum of money returned to him, with 
wliich he proposed to engage in a smalt way of busi¬ 
ness ; and in that view applied to his wife’s mother 
fur her assistance, and also to inform him where he 
might find his wife; but she positively refused to 
comply with either request. 

Langley now gave himself up to despair, associ¬ 
ated with the worst of company, and though he had 
some money left him at this juncture, he dissipated 
the whole in the most extravagant manner. 

He now made an ac(iuaintance with one Hill, a 
young fellow who was in sirlftar circumstances; and 
having agreed to go to Paris together, they walked 
as far as Dover; but, on their arrival, finding that 
an end>argo had been laid on all vessels in the port, 
they determined to return to London. 

Being now destitute of cash, they demanded a 
man’s money on the highway; but on his raying he 
had not any, they searched him, and took from him 
three farthings, which they threw away almost as 
soon as they had got it; but for this offence they 
were apprehended on the same day, and being tried 
at the next assises for Kent, were capitally con¬ 
victed ; but the sentence was changeil to transpor¬ 
tation for seven years, through the lenity of the 
judge. 

Langley was trijnsported in the month of Decem¬ 
ber, 1740. 
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CAPTAIN HENRY SMYTHEE, 

Executed at Dorcnester, April 12, X'lAX, for the 
murder of the female whom he had seduced. 

Henry Smythee was bronj^^ht up to a sea-faring 
life, and succeeded his father in the command of a 
large merchant ship, in a foreign trade. 

After he had made several voyages, a storm 
obliged him to put into the harbour of Pool, in 
Dorsetshire, where he saw a young lady, the daugh¬ 
ter of a merchant, to whom he paid his addresses, 
and w'as in a short time married.- His udfe’s father 
dying soon after ‘their marriage, Mr. Smythee de¬ 
clined going any longer to sea, engaged in the mer¬ 
cantile business, and employed his leisure hours in 
rural diversions. 

One day, when ouf^vith his gun, he wandered 
so far from home that he lost his way, and being 
very hungry, he strolled to a cottage kept by a poor 
widower, named Ralph Mew, who had an only 
daughter, equally distinguished by the elegance of 
her form, and the simplicity of her manners. 

Mr. Smythee requested the favour of some food ; 
but the countryjnan suspecting that he meant to 
take some undue advantage of him, told him he 
might be supplied at a public-house a mile distant. 
Smythee, to convince the countryman that he was 
no impostor, shewed him a diamond ring, a purse 
of gold, and his watch ; on which be was asked to 
sit down ; and Jane Mew, the daughter, fried some 
bacon and eggs for him, while her father drew some 
of his best ale. 

After the repast, he recounted 'some of his ad¬ 
ventures in foreign parts; bpt in the mean time re¬ 
garded the daughter with an eye pf desire, and be¬ 
ing struck with her superior charms, resolved to get 
possession of her, if possible. 

On his quitting the house, the old man told him 
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that if he came that way aiiotlicr time, he should 
be welcome to any Ihing- in his cottajjc except his 
daui^hter. On the follovviiii^ day lie went to tlie cot- 
ta^^e, and gave tlie old man a tortoise-shell snufF- 
hox, as a coinplinieiit for his hospitable behaviour 
the day before. • • 

The old cottager going out, Mr. iSmytbec paid his 
w'arriiest addresses to the daiig'Iiter, to whom he pre¬ 
sented some jewels: but she no sooner judged of 
his design, than she said, “ Is it thus, sir, youmake 
returns for my father’s hospitality, aiifl my civility? 
And can you lie such a wretch, as to think that my 
poverty will make me guilty of a dishonoui'able 
action.” 

iSaying this she rejected his presents with con- 
tcnijit: while he. stiaick witii the force, of what sli. 

1 ad urged, remained some time sjieechless, and then 
a.tribufed his conduct to the violence of his pas 
sion, and oll’ered to make her all the satisfaction in 
his ])ower, by marriage. 

'idle girl ac<|nainting her father with wdiat had 
jias.scd, Mr. Jsmytbee was permitted to pay his ad¬ 
dresses in an honourable way : but such were his ar- 
tilice and villainy, that his solemn vows of marriage 
soon prevailed over the too ci-cdulous girl; and her 
ruin was the conseiiuencc. 

When the father found that his daughter was 
pregnant, he died with grief, leaving the unhappy 
girl a jirey to the pungent sorrows of her own mind. 
jDistressed as she was, she wrote to her seducer, but 
as he took no notice of her letter, she w'cnt to Pool, 
and being directed to iiis house, the door was opened 
by Mrs. Nmythce, tvlio demanded her business, and 
said she was the wile of the person for whom she 
eiupnred. d’he poor ^irl tvas so shocked to find 
that Mr. Smythce bad a w ife, that it w'as with diffi¬ 
culty she w'lis kep*t from fainting. 

When somewhat recovered, she said that she was 
with child by Mr. Smythee, who liad seduced -hei‘ 
VoL. II. F *25 
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under promise of marriage. Hereupon the wife 
censured her conduct with unreasonable severity, 
and threatened that she should be lodged in prison 
if she did not immediately quit the town. 

Leaving the house, the unhappy creature fainted 
in the street, and was soon surrounded by a number 
of females, who insulted her with every term of 
reproach. 

When she recovered her senses, she w'ent to a 
public-house, where she intended to have lodged; 
but the landlady threatening to send for the beadle, 
she was obliged to quit the house. 

In the interim, Mr. Smythee came to his own 
house, and was compelled to listen to the reproaches 
of his wife on the infidelity of his conduct. 

After attending to this disagreeable lecture, he 
went out, and desired a person to call on the young 
woman, and appoint her to meet him at a place 
without the town. 

The unfortunate girl met him accordingly,. What 
passed between them it is impossible to know; but 
on the following day she was found with her throat 
cut, and a bloody knife laying by her. Smythee ab¬ 
sconding, it was generally supposed that he had 
been the murderer; and on his return to Pool, about 
a month afterwards, he was taken into custody, and 
lodged in the county gaol. 

In his defenpe at his trial, he urged that the rea¬ 
son of his absence from his family was a quarrel 
w'ith his wife, in consequence of the unhappy disco¬ 
very that had been made by the deceased: but as 
he could bring no proof of his being absent from 
the spot when the murder was committed, no doubt 
remained of his guilt, and he ^was sentenced to 
die. 

After conviction, he was ^visited by several gen¬ 
tlemen, who exerted themselves to impress him 
with a due sense of his awful situation. As his 
death approached, he became still more resigned, 
acknowledged the many errors of his life, and con- 
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fessed that he deseiTed to undergo the rigoiu* of the 
law. 

He walked to the place of execution, amidst an 
immense surrounding multitude: and having as¬ 
cended the cart, addressed the populace, advising 
them to refrain from yielding to the first impulses 
of temptation, *as they would wish to be preserved 
from the violation of the Divine laws. After the 
usual devotions, he drew his cap over his face, and 
saying, “ To thee, O Lord, I resigu my soul,” he 
was launched into eternity. 


Capt. S. GOODERE, a FRATRieiDE ; MATITIEW 

MAHONY, AND C. WHITE, his accomplices in 

THE MURDER OF SIR JOHN DINE-LY GOODERE, BART. 

Executed at the Hot THclls, Brifstol, April 20, If 41. 

Sir John Dinely Goodere succeeded his father. Sir 
Edward, in the possession of an estate of 3000/. a 
year, situated near Evershain, in Worcestershire. 

His brother Samuel, the subject of this narrative, 
was bred to the sea, and at length was advanced to 
the rank of captain of a man of war. 

Sir John married the daughter of a merchant, and 
received 20 , 000 /. as a marriage poi tion ; but mutual 
unhappiness was the consequence of this connection: 
for the husband was brutal in his manners, and the 
wife, perhaps, not strictly observant of the sacred 
vow she had taken; for she was too frequently vi¬ 
sited by Sir Robert Jasen; and after frequent recri¬ 
minations between the married pair. Sir John 
brought an actktn in the Court of Common Pleas, 
for criminal conversation, and 500/. damages were 
averred by the jury. 

Sir John’s next step was to indict his lady for a 
conspiracy, and a conviction following, she was 
fined, and imprisoned a year in the King’s Bench, 
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He likewise petitioned for a divorce; but the matter 
being heard in the House of Lords, his petition 
Avas thrown out. 

8ir John having no children, Captain Samuel 
Goodcre formed very anguine expectations of pos¬ 
sessing the estate ; but linding that the l)rother had 
docked the entail in favour of his* sister’s children, 
the captain sought the most diabolical means of 
revenge for the supposed injury. 

While the captain’s vessel lay in the port of Bris¬ 
tol, Sir John ivent to that city on business ; and be¬ 
ing engaged to dine with an attorney, named Smith, 
Captain (ioodere prevailed on the latter to permit 
him to make one of their company, under pretence 
of being reconciled to his brother: INlr. Smith con¬ 
sented, and used his good offices to accommodate 
tlic difference: and a sincere reconciliation appeared 
to have taken place; but such was the treachery and 
cruelty of the captain, that he was at that time 
taking measures for tiie murder of his brother, 
which, as it will appear in the course of this narra¬ 
tive, was perpetrated with every circumstance of 
barbarity .that could aggravate so dreadful and un¬ 
natural a crime. 

This visit Avas made on the loth of January, 1741, 
and the captain, having previously concerted his 
measures, brought some sailors on shore Avith bin, 
and left them, at a public-house, in Avatitng to seize 
the baronet in the evening. 

Accordingly, Avhen the company broke up, the 
captain attended his brother through the streets, and 
when they came opposite to the public-house, the 
seamenran out,seizediSirJohK,and conveyed him toa 
boat that had been appointed to Avait for his reception. 

Some persons Avho Avcrc witnesses to this outrage 
would have rescued the unfo/’tunate gentleman ; hut 
the captain telling them that he urns a deserter, and 
the darkness of the evening preventing them from 
judging by bis appeai-ance, this violation of the law 
was permitted to pass unobstructed. 
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As soon as the devoted victim was in the boat, he 
said to his brother, “ I know you have an intention 
to murder me, and if you arc ready to do it, let me 
beg’ that it be done he^i’e, without giving yourself the 
trouble to take me on bo^ii’dto which the captain 
said, “ No, brother, I am going to prevent your 
rotting on land ;• but, however, I would have you 
make .your peace with God this night.” 

8ir John being put on board, applied to the sea¬ 
men for help: but the captain put a stop to any 
eflorts they might have made to assist him, by saying 
he was a lunatic, and brought on board to prevent 
his committing an act of suicide. 

White and Mahony now conveyed.him to the 
purser’s cabin, Avhich the captain guarded with a 
drawn sword, while the other villains attempted to 
strangle him, with a handkerchief which they found 
in his pocket, the wretched victim crying out “mur¬ 
der !” and beseeching them not to kill him, and of¬ 
fering all he possessed as a compensation for his 
life. 

As they could not strangle him with the handker¬ 
chief, the captain gave them a cord; with which 
Mahony dispatched him, while White held his hands, 
and trod on his stomach. The captain iiQW retired 
to his cabin; and the murder being committed, tUe 
perpetrators of it went to him, and told him “ the 
job w’as done on which he gave them money, and 
bade them seek their safety in flight. * 

The attorney with whom the brothers had dined, 
having heard of the commission of a murder, and 
knowing of the former animosity of the captain to 
Lis brother, immediately conjectured who it was 
that hud fallen a sao’ifice ; on which he w’ent to the 
mayor of Bristel, who issued his warrant to the 
W’ater-bailiff, wdio, going on board, found that the 
lieutenant and cooper*had prudently confined the 
captain to his cabin. 

The oftender being brought on shore, was com¬ 
mitted to Newgate, and Mahony and White being 
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taken in a few hours afterwards, were lodged in the 
same prison. 

At the sessions held at Bristol on the 2 Cth of 
March, 1741, these offenders were brought to trial: 
and being convicted on the fullest evidence, received 
sentence of death. 

After conviction, Mahony behhved in the most 
hardened manner imaginable: and when the goalers 
were putting irons on him, he said he should not 
regard dying on the following day, if he could be 
attended by a priest, to whom he might confess his 
sins. This man and White were both Irishmen, and 
Roman Catholics. 

Captain Goodere’s time, after conviction, was 
spent chiefly in writing letters to persons of rank, to 
make interest to save his life; and his wife and 
daughter presented a petition to the king: but all 
endeavours of this kind proving ineffectual, he em¬ 
ployed a man to hire some colliers to rescue him on 
his way to the fatal tree: but this circumstance 
transpiring, the sheriff took care to have a proper 
guard to carry the law into effectual execution. 

Captain Goodere’s wife and daughter, dressed in 
deep mourning, took a solemn leave of him on the 
day before his death. He went in a mourning- 
coach to the place of execution, to which his ac¬ 
complices were conveyed in a cart. 

They were hanged near the Hot \\"ells, Bristol, on 
the 20th of April, 1741, within view of the place 
where the ship lay when the murder w'as committed. 

Along with them suffered a woman, named Jane 
Williams, for the murder of her bastard child, who 
had been brought up in such a wretched state of 
ignorance that she knew not, until instructed by the 
clergyman who attended her dyirig moments, that 
there is a God. 
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JAMES HALL, 

Executed in the Strand, September 15 , l^Al, for 
vmrdermg his master. 

• • 

The terror which this man evinced, after he had 
committed the dreadful crime for which he had suf¬ 
fered, was one principal cause of its being discovered; 
and we searcely recollect an instance in which a 
criminal has suffered greater agony from the stings 
of a guilty^ conscience. 

He was descended of honest parents,.of Wells, in 
Somersetshire, who gave him such an education as 
might qualify him for any ordinary rank of life. 

Being unwilling to remain in the country, he came 
to London, and lived some time with a corn- 
chandler ; and after a continuation in this service, he 
married, and had several children: but not living hap¬ 
pily with his wife, articles of separation were exe¬ 
cuted between them. After this he married another 
woman, by whom he had one child, and who visited 
him after his being in custody for the murder. 

At the sessions held at the Old Bailey, in August 
1741, he was indicted for the murder of Jofin Penny, 
gentleman, and pleading guilty, received sentence of 
death. 

Mr. Penny had chambers in Clemdnts Inn ; and 
Hall had lived with him seven years before he com- ■ 
mitted the murder; nor had he formed any design 
of being guilty of the horrid deed till within about 
a month of its perpetration! but having kept more 
company than his circumstances could afford, he 
had involved hkliself in difficulties, which made 
him resolve to murder and rob his master. 

On the 7th of June, *l 741 j he intoxicated himself 
with liquor, and then determined to carry his design 
into execution. Mr. Penny coming home between 
eleven and twelve at night, Hall assisted in undres¬ 
sing him in the dining-room; and while he was 
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walking towards tlie bed, the villain followed him 
with a stick, which he had eoucealed for the pur¬ 
pose, and struck him one blow with such foi-<;c that 
he never spoke afterwards; and continued his blows 
on the bead (ill he vv'as apparently dead. 

Willing-, however, to be certain^e-f completing the 
horrid tragedy, and to avoid detection, he went into 
the dining-room, and stripping himself naked, he 
took a small fruit-knife belonging to his master, and 
returning to the chamber, cut Ids throat with it, 
holding his neck over the chamber-pot. Mr. Penny 
bled very freely; for wben the blooj^was ndxed 
with a small quantity of water, it almost tilled the 
pot five times ; and three of the pots thus mixed the 
murderer threw into the sink, and two in the coal¬ 
hole. He then took his master’s waistcoat, which 
was lined tvith dufiil, and bound it round his neck, 
to suck up the remainder of the blood. 

This being done, he took the body on his shoul¬ 
ders, carried it to the necessary, and threw it in 
head foremost; and flying back immediately to the 
chambers, under the most dreadful aj)prehcnsions of 
mind, he took his master’s coat, bloody shirt, the 
stick that he had knocked him down with, and some 
rags that he had used in wiping up the blood, and 
running a second time naked to the necessary-house, 
threw them in at a hole on the opposite side of it. 

The body being thus disposed of, he stole about 
thirty-six guineas from his master’s pocket, and 
writing-desk; and such was the confusion of his 
mind, that he likewise took some franks, sealing- 
wax, and other articles for which he had no use, and 
then he employed the remainder of the night in 
wmshing and rubbing the rooms'with cloths: but 
finding it no easy matter to get out the blood, he 
sent for the laundress in the'morning to wash them 
again, telling her that his master’s nose had bled 
oyer night. 

On the following day the guilty wretch strolled 
from place to place, unable to find rest for a mo- 
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ment any where; and all his thoughts being engaged 
in concealing the mmxler, which he hoped was ef¬ 
fectually done, from the place where he had secreted 
the body. 

On the Friday following, he went to Mr. Wooton, 
his master’s neph€W, on a pretence of inquiring for 
Mr. Penny, w’ho he said had quitted the chambei'S 
two days before, and gone somewhere by water ; so 
that he was afraid some accident had happened to 
him. 

Mr. Wooton was so particular in his enquiries 
after his uncle, that Hall was exceedingly terrified 
at his questions, and knew not what answer to make 
to them. After this he went twice every day to 
Mr. Wooton, to enquire after his master, for ten 
days; but lived all the while in a torment of mind 
that is not to be described. 

So wretched was he, that finding it impossible to 
sleep in the chambers, he got his wife to come and 
be with him: and they lay in Mr. Penny’s bed: but 
still sleep was a stranger to him. 

At length Mr. Wooton had Hall taken into cus¬ 
tody, on a violent suspicion that he had murdered 
his uncle. On his first examination beforg a magis¬ 
trate, he steadily avowed his innocence; but being 
committed to Newgate, he attempted to escape: 
this, however, was prevented: and a few days after¬ 
wards he confessed his guilt before some relations 
of the deceased. 

We have already mentioned that he pleaded 
guilty on his trial; and have no’w to add that, after 
sentence was passed on him, he was exceedingly 
contrite and penitent, and confessed his guilt in let¬ 
ters to his friends! 

On the day before hig death he received the sa¬ 
crament, with all apparent signs of that penitence, 
which was necessary to prepare him for the dreadful 
scene that lay before him. 

He w^s hanged at the end of Catherine-street, in 

VoL. II. c *S6 
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the Strand, and his body afterwards hung in chains 
at Sheepherd’s Bush, three miles beyond Tyburn 
Turnpike, on the road to Acton. 

The following is a letter Ayhich he wrote to his 
wife, the night preceding his execution: 

My Dear, 

Twelve o’clock, Sunday night. 

" I am very sorry we could not have the liberty of 
a little time by ourselves, when you came to take 
your leave of me; if we had, I should have thouglit 
of 'many more things to have said to you than I did; 
but then I fear it would have caused more grief at 
our parting. I am greatly concerned that I am 
obliged to leave you and my child, and much more 
in such a manner, as to give the world room to re¬ 
flect upon you on my account; though none but the 
ignorant willy but rather pity your misfortunes, as 
being fully satisfied of your innocency in all respects 
relating to the crime for which I am in a few hours 
to suffer. 

“ I now heartily wish, not only for my own sake, 
but the injured person’s, your’s and my child’s, that 
I was as, innocent as you are, but freely own I am 
not, nor possibly can be in this world ; yet I humbly 
hope, and fully trust, through God’s great mercy, 
and the merits of my blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to be happy in the next. 

“ After I parted with you I received the holy sa¬ 
crament comfortably, which Mr. Broughton was so 
good as to administer to me, who has also several 
times before taken a great deal of pains 'to instruct 
me, and so has some others of his acquaintance, by 
whose assistance, and my own endeavours, I hope 
God will pardon all my sins for Christ’s sake, and 
admit me into his heavenly' kingdom. 

" My dear, some of iny latest prayers will be to 
God to direct and prosper you and my child in all 
good ways, so long as he pleases to let you live here 
on earth; that afterwards he may receive you both 
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to his mercies to all etei’nity. I hope I shall wil¬ 
lingly submit to my fate, and die in peace with all 
men. This is now all the comfort I can give you in 
this world, who living was, and dying hope to 
remain, 

“ Your loving and most affectionate husband, 

“ JAMES HALL.” 


HENRY COOK, 

(murderer and horse-stealer.) 

Ewecutcd at Tyhurn, December l 6 , If 4 \, for high¬ 
way robbery. 

Few have had so long a career in villainy as this 
man, who committed more robbeiics, singly, than 
Wild, Turpin, or Hawke. He was for a long time 
the terror of travellers, but particularly in Essex; 
and his history contains many curious and daring 
exploits. 

He \vas at last overtaken by the hands of justice, 
and his long career, and hair-breadth escapes served 
only to increase his guilt, and consequently to ren¬ 
der him worthy of a more severe punishment. 

Cook was the son of respectable parents in Houns- 
ditch, who having given him a decent education, 
was apprenticed to a leather-ciitter, with whom he 
served his time, and then his lather took the shop 
of a shoemaker at .Stratford, Essex, in which he 
placed his son. 

Having some knowledge of the shoemaking busi¬ 
ness, he was soon well established, and married a 
young woman at Jstratford, by whom he bad three 
children, before h<j commenced highwayman. 

However, it was not long after his marriage, be¬ 
fore the associating with bad company, and the ne- 
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g3ect of his business, involved him so far in debt, 
Ifhat he was obliged to quit his house in apprehen¬ 
sion of the bailifis. 

He was afterwards obliged wholly to decline busi¬ 
ness ; and having taken up goods in the name of his 
father, lie u as ashamed to make application to him 
for relief in his distress. 

Among the idle acquaintance that Cook had made 
at Stratford, was an apothecary named Young, who 
was concerned with him in robbing gardens and 
fish-ponds, and in stealing poultiy. The persons 
robbed, offered a reward for apprehending the of¬ 
fenders ; and Cook having been known to sell fowls 
at Lcaden-hall-market, a warrant was granted to 
take him into custody ; 1 ut naviug notice of it, he 
concealed himself two montiis'at the house of a re¬ 
lation at (irays, in Essex. 

During this retreat it was determined not to exe¬ 
cute the warrant; but Cook learning that a bailiff at 
Stratford had vowed to arrest him if he could be 
found, he sent the officer a lettei', advising him to 
consult his own safety, for he would blow his brains 
out if he should meet him. 

This threat effectually intimidated the bailiff: and 
Cook having dissipated all his cash, went to Strat¬ 
ford, where he found a man so intimate with his wife, 
that he became enraged in the highest degree, and 
taking several articles of furniture with him, he went 
to London, and sold them. 

This being done, he went to the house of a relation 
in Shoreditch, wdiere he was treated with civility 
while his money lasted; but* when that was nearly 
gone there was no farther appearance of friendship; 
and being now driven to extremity,<he went to Moor- 
fields, where he purchased a pair of pistols, and 
having procured powder dnd ball, went towards 
Newington, in his way to which' he I'obbed a man 
of fifteen shillings, and returned to London. 

Thus embarked in the high road to destruction, 
he determined to continue his 4(mg'crous trade,* and 
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on the following day went to Finchley Common, 
where he stopped a gentleman, the bridle of whose 
horse he seized, and. ordered him to dismount on 
pain of death. The .rider complying, Mms robbed 
both of bis money and horse: but lie offered the 
highwayman three guineas if he would send the 
horse to an inn at JSt. Albans, which he promised to 
do; but afterwards finding that he had,a valuable 
acquisition in the beast, he failed to restore him. 

This robbery being committed, he crossed the 
country to Enfield-cliace, and going to a publie- 
house where ifc was known, said that he wished to 
bide himself lest lie should be arrested.. 

Having continued here two days, he proceeded to 
Tottenliuin, where lie robbed a gentleman of about 
six pounds, and leaving his horse at an inn in Bi- 
shopsgate-street, he went to Ins kinsman’s in Shore¬ 
ditch, where he was interrogated respecting his pos¬ 
sessing so much money: but he would give no satis¬ 
factory answer. 

On the following day he went on the St. Alban’s 
road, and having robbed the passengers of a stage¬ 
coach of eight pounds, he went to Enficld-chace, to 
the Itouse he hud frequented before; bu^ w'hilc he 
was there, he read an advertisement in which his 
horse was so exactly described, that he determined 
to abscond : on which he went to Hadley Common, 
near Barnet, where he robbed a gentleman, and 
taking his horse, gave the gentleman his own. 

8oon after this he went to an inn at Mims, where 
he saw a gentleman whom he had formerly robbed, 
and was so terrified by.the sight of the injured party, 
that he ran to the stable, took his horse, and gal- 
lopped off with»fhe utmost expedition. 

On the road between Mims and Barnet, he was 
met by eight men on horseback, one of w’horn chal¬ 
lenged the horse he rode, saying that a highwayman 
had stolen it from a gentleman of his acquaintance. 

Our adventurer rejilied, that he had bought the 
horse at the Bell, in Edmonton, of which he could 
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give conviticiiig proofs; on which the whole com¬ 
pany (ietermined to attend him to that place; hut 
when he came near Edmonton, he galloped up u 
lane, where he was followed hy all the other parties; 
and finding himself in danger of being apprehended, 
he faced his pursuers, and presenthig a pistol, swore 
he would fire, unless they retreated. Some coun¬ 
trymen coming up at this juncture, he must have 
been made prisoner, but night advancing, he quitted 
his horse, and took shelter in a wood. 

When he thought he might safely leave his lurking- 
place, he hastened to London, and going to the 
house of his relation in Shoreditch, he was chal¬ 
lenged with having committed robberies on the 
highway: but nothing could be learnt from the an¬ 
swers he gave. 

Having dissipated his present money, he went 
again upon Finchley Common. His late narrow 
escape, however, made such an impression on his 
mind, that he suffered several persons to pass unat- 
tacked^but at length robbed an old man of his horse 
and five pounds, though not till after it was dark. 

Soon afterwards he met a gentleman, whom he 
obliged to change horses with him: but in a few 
minutes the gentleman was stopped by the owner of 
the stolen horse, who said a highw'ayman had just 
robbed him o.f it. Enraged at this, the gentleman 
swore the place was infested with thieves : however, 
he delivered the horse, and walked to London. 

Cook riding to his old place of resort near the 
Chace, remained there three days; but seeing the 
horse he had last stolen advertised, he rode off in 
fear of discovery; and had not proceeded far, be¬ 
fore he was seized by the owner of the horse, assisted 
by three other persons, w^hq conducted him to New¬ 
gate. 

At the next Old Bailey sessions he was indicted 
for stealing this horse; but acquitted, because the 
owner would not swear to his person. 

boon after his discharge, he returned to his former 
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practices, but his affairs with his creditors having 
been by this time adjusted by his friends, he lived at 
Stratford with his wife, and committed his depreda¬ 
tions chiefly on Epping Forest. 

* Having acquired a booty of 30/. he shewed it to 
a journeyman he^rept, named Taylor, and asked him 
how he might employ it to the best advantage, in 
buying leather; but Taylor guessing how it had been 
obtained, offered to go partners with his master in 
committing robberies on the highway ; and the base 
contract was instantly made. 

They now stopped a great number of coaches on 
the borders of the Forest; but acted with such an 
uncommon degree of caution, that they were for a 
long time unsuspected. The neighbours being at 
length terrified by such repeated outrages on the 
puldie i>eacc, a Captain Mawley took a place in the 
basket of the Colchester coacli, to make discoveries; 
and ('ook and Taylor coming up to demand the mo¬ 
ney of the passengers, Taylor u as shot through the 
head ; on which Cook ran to the captain, and rob¬ 
bed him of his money, on threatening instant death 
in case of refusal. 

The carriag'-c driving on, (-'ook began to search his 
deceased companion for his money; but some of 
the neighbours coming up, he retired behind a hedge 
to listen to «heir conversation; and having found 
that some of th.em knew the deceased, Und intimated 
that he had been accompanied by Cook, he crossed 
the fields to London. 

Having spent three days in riot and dissipation, 
he went to his relatioq in Shoreditch, whom he re¬ 
quested to go to .‘Stratford to inquire the situation of 
affairs there. When his relation returned, he told 
him there were several warrants issued against him, 
and advised him to go fo sea. 

This he promised to do, but instead thereof, he 
bought a horse, and rode to 'Brentwood, in Essex, 
where he heard little conversation but of Cook, the 
famous highwayman of iStratford; and on the next 
day, he followed a coach from the inn where be had 
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put up, and took about thirty pounds from the pas¬ 
sengers. 

Cook now connected hinase,lf with a gang of des¬ 
perate highwaymen in London, in conjunction with 
whom he stopped a coach near Bow, in which were 
some young gentlemen from a boarding-school. A 
Mr. Cioiikshanks riding up at this instant, one of the 
gang demanded his money; but as he hesitated to 
deliver it, another of them knocked him down, and 
killed him on the spot; after which the robbers 
went to a public-house near Ilackney-marsh, aud 
divided the spoils of the evening. 

Cook continued but a short time with this gang; 
but going to a house at Newington Green, sent for a 
woman with whom he had cohabited; who thi-eatencd 
to have him apprehended, unless lie would give her 
some money: and though he had but iitile in his 
possession, he gave her a guinea, and promised her 
a farther sum, lest she should carry her threats into 
execution. 

Oppressed in mind by contemplations on his 
crimes, and particularly on reflecting on tiie murder 
of Mr. Cruikshanks, he went to St. Albans, where 
he assuiped a new name, and worked as a journey¬ 
man shoemaker for about three weeks; wlien a high- 
W'ayman being pursued through the town, the terrors 
of his conscience on the occasion were such, that he 
hastily left the shop, and ran across the country, 
towards Woburn, in Bedfordshire. 

In his way to Woburn he robbed a farmer of 50/. 
and hiS horse, and bade him sue the county. The 
farmer soon raised the hue and cry; but Cook 
escaped for the present, and riding as far as Birming¬ 
ham, took lodgings at a public-house, and disposed 
of his horse. 

Cook had now taken on him the name of Stevens; 
and the landlord of the house where he lodged tel¬ 
ling him that there was a shop to let, he took it, and 
entered into business as a shoemaker. He now 
hired one Mrs. Barrett, as his house-keeper: but 
she soon became his inor« intimate companion: and 
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accompanied him to horse-races, and other places of 
pul)lic diversion, where his little money was soon 
tiissipated. 

I'hus situated, he tqld his house-keeper that he had 
an aunt in Hertfordshire, who allowed him an hun¬ 
dred per annum, which he received in quarterly 
payments ; and that he would go to her for his mo¬ 
ney. Under this pretence he left her, and went to 
Northampton, and from thence to Dunstable, near 
which place he robbed a farmer of his horse and l6/. 
and then rode to Daventry. 

At this last place he met with a Manchester dealer, 
going home from London; and having spent the 
evening together, they travelled in company next 
day, and dined at Coventry. Cook having an in¬ 
tention of robbing his fellow-traveller, intimated 
that it would be proper to conceal their money, as 
they had a dangerous road to travel; and patting 
his own money into his boot, the other put a purse 
of gold into his side-pocket. 

Prosecuting their journey till they came to a 
cross-road. Cook demanded his companion’s money 
on pain of immediate death: and having robbed 
him of thirty-live guineas, he travelled inunediately 
to Birmingham ; and Mrs. Barrett imagined he had 
been supplied by his aunt, agreeable to the stoiy he 
had told her. 

He now carried on trade as usual ;‘l)ut as often as 
he was distressed for cash, he used to ha\*e recourse 
to the road, and recruited his pockets by robbing 
the stages. 

At length a Londqn trader coming to Birming¬ 
ham, asked Cook how long he had lived there: 
which terrilied bhn so that he quitted the place, and 
travelled towards London, and near Highgate rob¬ 
bed a gentleman, nam(?d Zachary, of his horse and 
money. * 

On his stolen horse he rode to Epping Forest on 
the following day; and having robbed a gentlelnan, 
VoL 11. H *96 
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returned to London by the way of Stratford at which 
place he spoke to a number of his old acquaintance; 
but was not imprudent enough to quit his horse. 

Going to a house he had frequented at Newing¬ 
ton-green, he sent for his relafion who lived near 
Shoreditch, who advised him to make his escape, 
or he would certainly be taken into custody. On 
this he went to Mims : and his relation visiting him. 
Cook begged he would sell five watches for Inin; 
but the other declined it, recommending him to dis¬ 
pose of them himself in London. 

On the following evening, when it was almost 
dark, he rode, towards town, and observing a chaise 
behind him, permitted it to puss, and followed it to 
the descent of the hill towards Holloway. There 
were two gentlemen in the chaise, whose money 
Cook demanded: but, instead of complying, they 
drove on the faster; on which lie fired, and wounded 
one of them in the arm : but the report of the pistol 
bringing some peojile towards the spot, he galloped 
off, and went to Mims, his old place of retreat. 

Coming to London, next day, to sell his watches, 
he was seen in Cheapside by a woman who knew 
him, and followed him to Norton Falgate, where, 
observing him to go into a public-house, she went 
and procured a constable, who took him into cus¬ 
tody, and found on him five watches, and about o/. 
in money. 

On his examination before a magistrate, Mr. Za¬ 
chary, whom he robbed near Highgate, swearing to 
the identity of his person, he was committed to 
Newgate ; but not before he had otfered to become 
evidence against some accomplices he pretended to 
have had; but this offer was rejected. 

He now formed a scheme to murder the keepers, 
and to make his escape ; but being detected, he was 
confined to the cells, and being brought to his trial 
at the Old Bailey, was capitally convicted. 

After sentence of death, he for some time affected 
a gaiety of behaviour: but when the warrant for 
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his execution arrived, he was so struck with the idea 
of his approaching; fate, that it occasioned convul¬ 
sive fits, and he never afterwards recovered his 
health. 

lie was hanged with John Hudson, for horse¬ 
stealing; Patrick Bourne, for a burglary; and Mary 
Harris, for stripping and robbing a child of about 
ten years of age. 


ROBERT RAMSEY, 

(highwayman and a singular cheat,) 

Executed at Tyburn, on the \3thof June, 17412 . 

This notorious adept in the art of knavery was boru 
of respectable parents near Grosvenor-squarc, and 
apprenticed to an apothecary, after being liberally 
educated at Westminster school. His master’s cir¬ 
cumstances becoming embarrassed, Ramsey left him, 
and went into the service of another gentleman of 
the same profession. 

He now became a professed gamester. The bil¬ 
liards and hazard-tables engrossed his time; and his 
skill being great, he often strij)ped his.companions; 
but the money he thus obtained, he dissipated in the 
most extravagant manner. 

Having made an acquaintance with one Carr, 
they singled out a clergyman who frequented the 
coffee-house they used, .as a proper object to impose 
upon: and having ingratiated themselves into his 
good opinion, Ramsey took the opportunity of 
Carr’s absence to tell the clergyman that he had a 
secret of the utmost consequence to impart: and 
the clergyman having promised secrecy, the other 
said that Carr was in love with a young widow, who 
vras very rich, and inclined to marry him; but that 
the match was opposed by her relations. 
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He added that the lady herself was averse to be 
ing maiTied at the Fleet, even if she could escape 
the vigilance of her relations so far as to reach that 
place. The clergyman listening to the slory, Ram¬ 
sey offered him twenty guineas to marry the young 
couple; and it was agreed that thp parties should 
meet at a tavern near the Royal Exchange on the 
following day. 

Ramsey, having told Carr what had passed, went 
to the clergyman the next morning; and observing 
that if the lady took her own footman he might be 
known, said he would disguise himself in livery, and 
attend the priest. 

This being done, a hackney-coach was called for 
the clergyman, and Ramsey getting up behind it, 
thev drove to the tavern, where rich wines were 
called for, of which Ramsey urged the clergyman 
to drink so freely that he fell asleep, when Ramsey 
picked his pocket of his keys. 

The gentleman awaking, inquired for the couple 
that were to be married; on which Ramsey, calling 
for more wine, said he would go in search of them; 
but immediately calling a coach, he went to the 
clergyman’s lodgings, and producing the keys, said 
he had been sent by the gentleman for some papers 
in his cabinet. 

The landlady of the house, seeing the keys, per¬ 
mitted him to search for what he wanted ; on which 
he stole a diamond ring of the value of 40/. aiid 
about a hundred pounds in money, and carried off 
some papers. 

This being done, he returned to the clergyman, 
said that the young people *would attend in a short 
time, and desired him to order a genteel dinner: but 
this last injunction was unnecessary; for thepar'son 
had taken previous care of* it; and while he was at 
dinner, Ramsey said he would go and order a clia- 
mond, and a plain gold ring, and would return im¬ 
mediately. 

He had not been long absent when a jeweller 
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brouf>;ht the rings, which he said were for a baronet 
and his lady who were coming to be married. The 
clergyman asked him to drink the healths of the 
young couple; and'just at this juncture Ramsey 
came in, and told thb jeweller that he was instantly 
wanted homeJjut that he must return without loss 
of time, as his master’s arrival was immediately ex¬ 
pected. 

The, jeweller was no sooner gone than Ramsey, 
taking up the diamond ring, said that he had brought 
a wrong one, and he would go back and rectify the 
mistake. In the interim the jeweller finding that he 
had not l>ecn wanted at home, bega.u to suspect 
tliat some undue artifice had been used ; on which 
he hurried to the tavern, and thought himself happy 
in finding that the parson had not decamped. 

Having privately directed the waiter to procure a 
constable, he charged the clergyman with defraud¬ 
ing him of the rings. The other was naturally 
astonished at such a charge; but the jeweller in¬ 
sisted on taking him before a magistrate; where he 
related a tale that, some days before, tliose rings 
had been ordered by a man whom he supposed to 
be an accomplice of the person now charged: but 
the clergyman being a man of fair character, sent 
for some reputable people to bail him; while the 
jeweller returned home cursing his ill fortune for 
the trick that had been put on him. • 

London being an unsafe place for Ramsey longer 
to reside in, he went to Chester, where he assumed 
the character of an Irish gentlejnan, who had been 
to study physic in Holland, and was now going back 
to his native country. During his residence at 
Chester he insinijated that he was in possession of 
a specific cure for the gout; and the landlord of the 
inn he put up at being ill of that disorder, took the 
medicine; and hifj fit leaving him in a few days, he 
ascribed the cure to the supposed nostrum. 

Ramsey having gone by the name of Johnson in 
this city, now dressed himself as a physician, and 
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having printed and dispersed hand-bills, giving an 
account of many patients wdiose disorders had yielded 
to his skill; and promising to cure the poor without 
expense, no person doubted either the character or 
abilities of Dr. Johnson. 

A young lady who was troubled .with an asthma 
became one of his patients ; and Ramsey presuming 
that she possessed a good fortune, insinuated him¬ 
self so far into her good graces that she would liave 
married him; but that licr uncle, in whose hands 
her money was, happened to come to Chester at 
that juncture. 

The young lady acquainted the uncle with the 
proposed marriage; on w'hich the old gentleman 
observed that it would be Imprudent to marry a 
man with whose circumstances and character she 
was wholly unacquainted; on which she consented 
that the necessary inquiries should be made ; btit to 
this her consent was reluctantiv obtained, as she 
was entirely devoted to her lover. 

Hereupon Ramsey put into her uncle’s hand co- 
p’es of several letters which he said he had written 
to some people of tiistinction, who would answer 
for his character. Ry this fincss he hoped to get 
time to prevail on the lady to marry him privately, 
which, indeed, she would readily have done, but 
through fear of oflending- l.'cr uncle. 

During this situation of afiairs, while Ramsey 
was walking without the city, he happened to see 
the clergymen abovementioued, whom he had so 
much injured in London ; on which he hastily re¬ 
tired to a public house in (Jlu^ster, and sent a person 
to Park-(jate, to inquire when any ship would sail 
for Ireland: and the answer brerught was, that a 
vessel M'ould sail that very night. 

On receiving this intelligence, Ramsey went and 
drank tea wdth the young lady ; tind taking the op¬ 
portunity of her absence from the room, he opened 
a drawer, whence he took a diamond ring, and fifty 
guineas, out of eighty which were in a bag. 
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Some little time aftei-wards he asked the la^^o 
spend the evening at his lodgings, and play a ^me 
at cards; and having obtained her consent, they 
spent some time wifh apparent satisfaction: but 
Ramsey going down stairs returned in great haste, 
and said that hernincle was below. As she appeared 
frightened by this circumstance, he locked her in 
the room, first giving lier a hook to read, and said 
that if her uncle should desire to come up, he would 
pretend to have lost the key of the door. 

The intent of this plan was to effect his escape 
while she was confined; and having got on board 
the ship the same evening, he sent her a letter, of 
which the following is a copy : 

“ Dear Madam, 

" I doubt not but you will be extremely surprised 
at the sudden disappearance of your lover: but 
when you begin to consider what a dreadful preci¬ 
pice you have escaped, you will bless your stars. By 
the time this comes to hand, 1 shall be pretty near 
London, and as for the trifle I borrowed of you, I 
hope you will excuse it, as you know L might have 
taken the whole, if I would; but you see there is 
still some conscience among us doctors. 

“ The ring I intend to keep for your sake unless 
the hazard-table disappoints me, and 4f ever fortune 
puts it in my power, 1 will make you a suitable re¬ 
turn : but till then, take this advice, never let a 
strange doctor possess your affections any more. 

“ I had almost forgot to ask pardon for making 
you my prisoner; but I doubt not, but old Starch- 
face, your uncle, .would detain me a little longer, if 
he could find me! Adieu. 

“ R. JOHNSON.” 

» 

'Phis letter he committed to the care of a person 
wno was to go to Chester in a few days; and in the 
interim Ramsey reached Dublin, whei’e having ills- 
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sipated his money in extravagance, he embarked in 
a ship bound to Bristol, whence he travelled to 
London. 

On his arrival in the metropolis, he found his 
younger brother, who had likewise supported himself 
by acts of dishonesty; and the two'brothers agreed 
to act in concert. 

His brother was a snuff-box maker, and they now 
w'ent out together genteely dressed, early in the 
morning, in order to commit their depredations, 
when they found the door of a genleei liouse open ; 
and while the servant woman was wasliing the steps, 
or gone on a short errand, leaving the door ajar, 
one of them slipt in, and seized the plate on the 
side-board, or whatever he coiilu lay his hands on, 
while the other remained to prevent surprise; and 
then he would receive and run off with the prize 
while the actual robber, with apparent unconcern, 
walked off another way. 

They committed a variety of robberies in con¬ 
junction, confining their depredations chiefly to the 
stealing of plate: but we proceed to the narrative of 
that for which Ramsey sutfered the utmost rigour of 
the law. ^ 

Having taken a previous survey of Mr. Cilyn’s 
house at the corner of Hatton-Ciarden, the brothers 
broke into it in the night, and carried off* a quantity 
of plate; but hand-bills being immediately circu¬ 
lated, they Avere taken into custody while offering 
the plate for sale to a Jew in Duke’s Place. The 
lord mayor, on examining the prisoners, admitted 
the younger brother an evidence against the elder. 

At the next sessions at the Old Bailey it Avas an 
affecting scene to behold the one btothcr giving evi¬ 
dence against the other, who was capitally con¬ 
victed, and received sentence of death. 

After conviction Ramsey sceratd to entertain a 
pmper idea of the enormity of the offences of which 
he had been guilty; and in several letters to per¬ 
sona whom he had robbed, he confessed ins crimes. 
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and entreated their prayers. He did not flatter 
himself with the least hope of pardon; sensible that 
his numerous offences must necessarily preclude him 
from such favour. 

A letter, which he wrote to a friend at Bristol, 
contains the following pathetic expressions: “ O 
blame me not: I am now by the just judgment of 
God and man under sentence of death. Whatever 
injuries I have committed, with tears in my poor 
eyes, I ask forgiveness. Oh! my friend, could you 
but guess or think what agonies I feel, I am sure 
you would pity me: may my Father, which is in 
heaven, pity me likewise !” 

At the place of execution Ramsey made an affect¬ 
ing address to the surrounding multitude; entreat¬ 
ing the younger part of the audience to avoid 
gaming, as what would infallibly lead to destruc¬ 
tion. 

After the customary devotions on such melan¬ 
choly occasions, he was turned off, and the body 
having hung the usual time, was conveyed in a 
hearse to Giltspur-strcet, whence it was taken and 
decently interred by his friends, at the expiration of 
two days from the time of his execution. • 

On the same gallows with Ramsey were also 
executed James Boquois and Joseph Allen, for 
highway robberies; Mary Page, for stealing goods; 
William Quaite, a drummer in the guards, for a 
robbery committed in St. James’s Park; and John 
Glew Guilliford, for returning before the expiration 
of his sentence, from transportation, of whom we 
can find no particulars.* 


VoL.^II. 
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JONATHAN BRADFORD, 


Ji 'an executed at Oxford, upon presumptive evidence, 
for the murder of Christopher Hayes, Esq. ivhose 
death he had premeditated, but was innocent of the 
charge for ivhich he suffered. 

The following is one of those lamentable cases 
which we fear have too frequently occurred, and 
should be a warning to all who have the life of a 
suspected individual at their disposal, to be parti¬ 
cularly cautious in trusting to presumptive evidence 
Jonathan Bradford kept an inn at the city oi 
Oxford. A gentleman (Mr. Hayes) attended by a 
man-servant, one evening put up at Bradford’s house, 
and in the night, the former was found murdered in 
his bed, and the landlord apprehended on suspicion 
of having committed the barbarous and inhospita¬ 
ble crime. 

The evidence given against him was to the follow¬ 
ing eftcct: Two gentlemen who had supped with 
Mr. Hayes, and who retired at the same time to 
their respective chambers, being alarmed in the 
night, with a noise in his roon), and hearing groans, 
as of a wounded man, they got up in order to dis¬ 
cover the cause; and found their landlord, with a 
dark lantern, and a knife in his hand, in a state of 
astonishment and horror, over his dying guest, who 
almost instantly expired. 

On this evidence the jury convicted Bradford, and 
he was executed. If we are to determine upon the 
life or death of a man, here wasjircsumptive evi¬ 
dence sufficient for that purpose. 'On a trial at Nisi 
Priirs, and between personal right and wrong, the 
jury are often directed by the judge to take into 
consideration jucsnmptive evidence, where positive 
proof is wanting; but in criminal charges, it never 
should, uusupponed by some oral testimony, or 
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ocular demonstration, be sufficient to find a verdict 
against the accused. 

The facts attending this dreadful tragedy, were 
not fully brought to* light, until the death-bed con¬ 
fession of the murderer, when we must all endea¬ 
vour to make 6ur peace with God. 

Mr. Hayes was a man of considerable property, 
and greatly respected. He had about him when his 
sad (lestiny led him under the roof of Bradford, a 
considerable sum of money; and Bradford knowing 
this, determined to murder and rob him. For this 
liorrid purpose he proceeded with a dark lantern 
and a carving-knife, intending to cuf the throat of 
his guest, while he was asleep ; but what must have 
been his astonishment and confusion, when he foiuid 
his victim already murdered, and w'eltering in his 
blood. 

The wicked and faithless servant had also re¬ 
solved to murder his master; and had just com¬ 
mitted the hori-id act, and secured his treasure, the 
moment before the landlord entered for the same 
purpose!!! 


MARTIN NOWLAND, 

J'xehilcd (it Tyburn, on the ‘lAth of Fehtuiry, 1742, 
for high treason. 

'^I’liE offence for which this man suffered, is in the 
highest degree criminal, and should be held in the 
utmost detestatmn by every loyal subject; and in 
this instance tlTc extreme depravity which this man 
showed, in cndavouriiag to seduce British soldiers 
from tlicir allcgijiucc, is cqnrdlcd only by the gross 
absurdity of the manner in which the traitorous de¬ 
sign was attempted. 

This traitor was a native of Ireland, and while a 
youth was decoyed from bis parents, conveyed to 
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Dunkirk, and entered into the regiment of Dillon. 
In this station he continued fourteen years, at the 
end of which time he was sent to London, to enlist 
men into the French service; and was promised a 
pi’omotion on his return, as a reward for the dili¬ 
gence he might exert. 

On his arrival in London he endeavoured to con¬ 
nect himself with people of the lower ranks, whom 
he thought most likely to be seduced by his artifices: 
and one day going on the quays near Londou-bridge, 
he met with two brothers, named Meredith, both of 
them in the army, but who occasionally worked on 
the quays, to make an addition to their military 
pay. 

Having invited these men to a house in the Bo¬ 
rough, he treated them with liquor, represented the 
emoluments that would arise from their entcriuj- 
into the French service; and among other things, 
said that, exclusive of their pay, they would receive 
four loaves of bread weekly. 

When they were thus refreshed, Nowland pre¬ 
vailed on them to go to his lodgings in Kent-strcct, 
where he farther regaled them, and then he said he 
hoped they would enter into tlic service. They ex¬ 
pressed their readiness t© do so; and said they could 
aid him in enlisting several other men, if he would 
spend the evening with them at a public-house in 
the Strand. • 

This proposal being assented to, they took him to 
a famous ale-house near the Savoy, called the Coal¬ 
hole, when Nowland was terrified at the sight of 
several soldiers of the guardg; but the Merediths 
saying they were their intimate acquaintance, the 
parties adjourned to a room by thomselves. Here 
the brothers asked Nowland how much they were 
to receive for enlisting, which he told them would 
)e four guineas ; and that he was'commissioned to 
pay their expenses till they should join the regi¬ 
ment. 

The intention of the brothers seems to have been 
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to obtain some money of Nowland; but finding it 
was not in his power to advance any while they re¬ 
mained in England, one of them went to the Ser¬ 
jeant at the 8avoy, •informing him of what had 
passed, and asked him how he must dispose of 
Nowland. The'Sfcrjeant said, he must be detained 
for tlie night, and taken before a magistrate on the 
following day. 

On his return to the public-house, Nowland pro¬ 
duced a certificate, signed by the lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, as a proof that he was actually in 
the service of France. He likewise said that the 
soldiers must dispose of their clothes, ahd purchase 
others, to prevent tlieir being dStected at Dover; 
and he repeated his promise of the bounty-money, 
and other accommodations proper for a soldier, on 
their reaching the regiment. 

When the Merediths, and the other soldiers, had 
drank at Nowland’s expense till they were satisfied, 
they conveyed him to the round house, and on the 
following day, took him before a magistrate, to 
whom, after some hesitation, lie acknowledged that 
he had been employed to enlist men for the Irish 
brigades in the service of France. 

Inquiry being made respecting his accomplices, 
he acknowledged that a captain belonging to his re¬ 
giment was in London, and that some, other agents 
were soon expected in the kingdom: on Avhich 
he was informed that he should be admitted 
an evidence if he would impeaqh his accomplices. 
He replied, “ that he was a man of honour, and 
would never be guilty ©f hanging any other person 
to save his own life.” 

He was committed to Newgate in consequence of 
this confession, and being brought to his trial, he 
was convicted at t\ie following sessions at the Old 
Dailey, and received sentence of death. 

Nowland being of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
it is not possible to give a particular account of his 
behaviour after conviction ; as he declined holding 
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any correspondence with the ordinary of Ncwg-ate. 
When he came to tlie fatal tree, he performed his 
devotions in his own way, and being; exeented. liis 
body was carried to ISt. Giles’s, and soon afterwards 
buried in St. Pancras church-yard, by some of liis 
Homan Catholic friends. 


JOHN JENNINGS, 

Executed at York, in the year 1742 , on a charge of 
robbery^of which he was innocent. 

This unfortunate man wtis the victim of his master, 
who sacrificed him in order to screen himself from 
the vengeance of the law. He was a waiter at the 
Hell Inn, near Hull, in Yorkshire, kept by a villain 
of the name of James Brunei. 

A robbery had lately been committed on the high¬ 
way, on ati old man, a reputed miser; and Avho, for 
gi’eater safety, generally carried a bag of gold about 
him. The old man, soon after being robbed, casu- 
aually went into the Bell; and going up to tlic bar, 
saw Bi-unel, the landlord, with one of his guineas 
in his hand, and some shillings, which he was pay¬ 
ing away to a carrier, which were all marked, so 
that he could identify them. He consequently sus¬ 
pected that the landlord was the robber, and related 
the circumstance to some other persons in the house. 

Brunei overheard the conversation, and to secure 
himself, instantly formed and executed a design to 
impute (he robbery to his waiter^ Jennings, who had 
gone early to sleep, in a state of* intoxication. To 
this wicked end, he went to his bed, and put the 
purse, taken from the old man, with the greater 
part of its contents, in the unfortunate man’s pocket, 
without waking him ; and (hen coming down to the 
company, told them, that he believed he had found 
the thief. “ I have,” continued the villain, long 
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Biispected Jennings, one of my waiters, and about 
five hours ago I gave him a guinea to get changed; 
he came back in liquor^, and gave me a guinea, which 
I am sure is not the game I gave him. lie then 
produced the guinea, which being marked, was 
claimed by the old man. It was now proposed that 
Jennings should be searched, which was done, and 
the purse being found upon him, he was committed, 
tried, condemned, and executed. 

Brunei, being afterwards convicted of another 
robbery, confessed this, Avhich, had he acknow¬ 
ledged before, he would have prevented the execu¬ 
tion of an innocent man, and might havo saved lum- 
self from the additional guilt incurred by the com¬ 
mission of the second. 


ROBERT FULLER, . 

Convicted of shooting Mr. Bailey, and pardoned. 

June sessions, 1743 . 

We record the following case in order to shew the 
extreme care which should be taken in swearing to 
the identity of a prisoner. The jury were so far du¬ 
bious, that they recommended the subject of this 
narrative to the royal clemency; but as there was 
no proof of his really being the olfender, we think 
they ought to have acquitted him, and not to have 
involved him'in the disgrace of a conviction, 

At the sessions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of May, 1744, Robert Fuller, of Harefield, 
in Middlesex, wJts* indicted for shooting at Francis 
Bailey, with a gun loaded with powder and small 
stones, and demanding Ins money, with intent to 
rob him. 

Mr. Bailey deposed, that as he was returning to 
Uxbridge market, he saw a man near Harefield 
sitting on a stile, having a gun in his hand; that he 
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jumped off the stile, seized the horse’s bridle, elapped 
the gun to Mr. Bailey's body, and threatened to 
shoot him. Mr. Bailey said, “ That will do you 
no gopd, nor me me neither j” he then put his hand 
repeatedly into Bailey’s pocket; but the latter would 
not submit to be robbed, and rode olF: on which 
Fuller immediately shot at him, and wounded him 
in the right arm, so as to break the bone in splin¬ 
ters ; and many stones, and bits of the bone, were 
afterwards taken out of the arm: nor did the pro¬ 
secutor recover of the wound till after languishing 
near twenty weeks. 

The prisoner, however, had not an opportunity 
of robbing Mr. Bailey, as his horse took fright and 
ran away at the report of the gun. 

The substance of Mr. Bailey’s further deposition 
was, that this happened about seven o’clock in the 
evening, on the 24th of February; but that, as it 
was a clear star-light night, he had a full view of the 
prisoner, whom he had known before. 

Bailey was now asked, if he had ever been ex¬ 
amined before any justice of the peace in relation to 
the fact; to which he answered in the negative. He 
was then asked, if he had never charged the crime 
on any other person except the prisoner which he 
steadily denied the having done. 

In contradiction to which, a commitment was 
produced, in which Thomas Bowry was charged 
with assaulting Francis Bailey, with an intent to 
rob: and this Bowry was continued in custody on 
the affidavit of Mr. Mellish, a surgeon, that Mr. 
Bailey w'as so ill of the wound he had received, that 
he coidd not come to London without danger of his 
life: but Bowry was discharged at'the gaol delivery 
at the end of the sessions for June, 1743 . 

The copy of Bowry’s commitnient was then read, 
and authenticated by Richard Akerman, clerk of the 
papers to his father, the then keeper of Newgate. 

On this contradictory evidence the characters of 
both parties were inquired into, when tliat of the 
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prosecutor appeared to be very fair, that of the pri¬ 
soner rather doubtful. 

Upon considering: the whole matter, the jury gave 
a verdict that he was guilty, but on account of the 
circumstance abpye mentioned, relating to the com¬ 
mitment of Bowry for the same offence, on Bailey’s 
oath, they recommended the prisoner to the court, 
as a proper object of the royal clemency and he was 
accordingly pardoned. 


PATRICK BOURKE, AND GEORGE ELLIS, 

Exeailcd at Tyburn, February 20, 1745, for aheep- 

stealing. 


By an act of Parliament passed in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of King George 11. for the secu¬ 
rity of farmers and graziers, it is thus enacted: 

“ If any person or persons, after the first day of 
May, 1741 , shall feloniously drive away, or in any 
manner, feloniously steal any sheep, or shall wil¬ 
fully kill one or more sheep, with intent to steal the 
whole, or any part of the carcases, the person or 
persons so offending, shall suffer death, without 
benefit of clergy.’* 

This law denounces the punishment of death to 
any person offending against it, and though the 
crime is frequently committed, few are executed for 
sheep-stealing, as the^ law is seldom put in force 
owing to the humanity of the judges or the prose¬ 
cutors, who, probably consider that the offence is 
committed in consequence of the calls of hunger, 
and dread of starving. * The offence of these men 
were not however of that description, as they de¬ 
stroyed whole flocks, in order to get possession of 
the fat, and deserved as severe a punishment as any 
other robbers 
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Patrick Bourke, and George Ellis, were indicted 
at the sessions held at the Old Bailey in Decembei, 
1744, for killing fifteen ewe sheep, the property of 
John Messenger, of Kensington, with intention to 
steal part of the carcases, to wit, the fat near the 
kidneys. 

Mr. Messenger deposed, that he had lost fifteen 
ewes; that their throats were cut, their bellies rip¬ 
ped open, and the fat taken out; and likewise said, 
that he had lost twenty-seven lambs, which were 
taken out of those ewes; and deposed, that the pri¬ 
soners both confessed the crime before Sir Thoma.^'j 
Devil on the Tuesday following: and that Bourke 
acknowledged they sold the fat to a tallow-chandler, 
for forty-one shillings and two-pence halfpenny. 

Richard Twyford proved the finding the sheep 
ripped open, and the fat taken out; and that the 
lambs were dragging by the sides of them: and swore 
that the prisoners had owned the taking the gates 
from the farm to pen the sheep up. 

Joseph Agnew, a constable, swore that Ellis came 
to him; and after having told him of a quarrel be¬ 
tween him and Bourke, who had given him two 
black eyes, he acknowledged that he had been con¬ 
cerned with him in the commission of the crime 
abovementioned. Hereupon the constable took 
with him three watchmen, and going to Bourke’s 
lodgings, seized him in bed, and found a clasp-knife, 
laying on the ground near the feet of the bed, on 
which was some fat, which likewise remained when 
the knife was produced in court on the trial. 

Bourke, in his defence, said, that he was kept 
drunk by the constable, in order to induce him to 
make a confession; but this not bein^credited by the 
jury, and there being other proofs of the fact having 
been acknowledged, they were capitally convicted, 
and received sentence of death. 

At the summer assizes in 1757, for the county of 
Lincoln, a deaf and dumb man, called Matthew 
Pullen, was indicted for sheep-stealing. ITie court 
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ordered a jury to be impanuelled, not to try him for 
larceny, but to inquire whether he stood mute by 
the act of Providence, or through obstinacy. It 
was proved by his father-in-law, and some neigh¬ 
bours, that from his infancy he was deaf and dumb, 
and the jury thefdfore brought in their verdict, “ that 
he stood mute by the act of God,” and he was dis¬ 
charged in gaol delivery. 

There being no punishment for the deaf and dumb, 
any more than for those that are proved no 7 i compos 
mentis, the actions of both ought to be kept under 
restraint. This deaf and dumb sheep-stealer, must 
certainly have been conscious that he was doing 
wrong when he stole his neighbour’s sheep, and it 
seems unreasonable that he should escape without 
some punishment, as such a precedent may prove 
very injurious in its consequences, for it implies 
that any person who is deaf and dumb is at liberty 
to steal sheep with impunity. 


WILLIAM CHETWYND, 

(a school-bov of the celebrated academy or 

SOHO-Sftl’ARE,) 

Tried for the murder of his school-fellow, and co?i- 
victed manslaughter; a very remakable case, 
and by a special verdict left to the opinion of the 
tivelve judges. 

To the following •interesting, but distressing narra¬ 
tive, we particularly solicit the attention of the 
young; hoping, that th’e example of this unhappy 
youth, may warn*them of the evil consequences of 
passion, and the danger of indulging resentment 
when provoked by their companions. 

This unfortunate young gentleman was educated 
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at the academy in JSoho-square, and was about 18 
years of age at the time the event happened. 

At the sessions held in tlie Old Bailey in October, 
1743 , he was indicted for the murder of Thomas 
Rickets, then in tlie nineteenth year of his age, and 
was likewise indicted on the statute of stabbing. 

Mr. Chetwynd being in possession of a piece of 
cake, Rickets asked him for some of it, on which he 
gave him a small piece; but refusing to give him a 
second, which he desired, he cut off a piece for him¬ 
self, and laid it on a bureau, while he went to lock 
up the chief part of the cake for his own use. 

In the interim Rickets took the cake which had 
been left on the bureau, and when Chetwynd re¬ 
turned and demanded it, he refused to deliver it; 
on which a dispute arose, and Chetwynd having 
still in his hand the knife with which he had cut the 
cake, wounded the other in the left side of the belly. 

Hannah Humphreys, a servant in the house, com¬ 
ing at that time into the room. Rickets said, that he 
was stabbed, and complained much of the pain that 
he felt from the wound; on which Humphreys said 
to Chetwynd, **' You have done very wellto which 
the latter replied, If I have hurt him, I am very 
sorry for it.” 

The wounded youth being carried to bed, lan¬ 
guished three.days under the hands of the surgeons, 
and then expired. In the interim, Chetwynd, terri¬ 
fied at what had happened, quitted the school; but 
as soon as he heard of the death of Rickets, he went 
to a magistrate, to abide the equitable decision of a 
verdict of his countrymen; and he was brought to 
his trial at the time and place above mentioned. 

The counsel in behalf of the prisoner acknowledg¬ 
ed the great candour of the gentlemen who were 
concerned for the prosecution, iq their not endea- 
voiM'Sng to aggravate the circumstances attending 
the offence. They confessed the truth of all that 
had been sworn by the witnesses; but insisted, in 
behalf of the accused party, that though his hand 
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might have made an unhappy blow, his heart was 
innocent. 

The following is th'e substance ot their arguments 
on the case: They ^aid that the fhct could not 
amount to muri^ef at common law, which Lord Coke 
defines to be “ an unlawful killing another man 
aforethought,” either expressed by the party, or im¬ 
plied by the law. They said, that in this case, there 
was not the least malice, as the young gentlemen 
were friends, not only at the time, but to the close 
of Rickct’s life, when he declared that he forgave 
the other. 

They said, that it being proved that’ there was a 
friendship subsiting, it would be talking against 
the sense of mankind to say the law could imply 
any thing contrary to what was plainly proved. 
That deliberation and cruelty of disposition, make 
the essential dilfercnce between manslaughter and 
murder; and they quoted several legal authorities 
in support of this doctrine. 

One of their arguments was urged in the follow¬ 
ing words: “ Shall the young boy at the bar, who 
was doing a lawful act, be said to be guilty of mur¬ 
der ? He was rescuing what was his own: the wit¬ 
nesses have told you, that after he had given Rickets 
a piece of cake. Rickets went to him for more; he 
denied to give it him: he had a right to keep his 
cake, and tlie other had no right to take it; and he 
had a right to retake it. 

“ There are cases in the books which make a dif¬ 
ference between murder and manslaughter. If a 
man takes up a bar of iron, and throws it at ano¬ 
ther, it is murder; and the difference in the crime 
lies between the* person’s taking it up, and having it 
in his hand; Chetwynd had the knife in his hand, and 
upon that a provQcation ensues, for he did not take 
the knife up; if he had, that would have shewn 
an intention to do mischief. It may be doubted, 
whether or no when he had this knife in his hand 
for a lawful purpose, ami in an instant struck the 
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other, whetlier he considered he ha<i the knife in his 
hand; for if in his passion he intended to strike 
with his hand, it is not a striking- with the knife. 
That it -was to be considered, whether there was 
not evidence to except this case .ffom the letter of 
the statute l, Jame I.” 

The other arguments of counsel were to the fol¬ 
lowing purpose: 

“ At the beginning of the fray. Rickets had a 
knife in bis hand; and it Mms one continued act. 
And another question is, whether there was not a 
.struggie ; here was tlie cake taken, and in endea¬ 
vouring to get it again, this accident happens; at 
the first taking of the cake, it is in evidence, that 
Chetwynd was not forced to extend his arms, unless 
the other was coming to take it from him, and then 
a struggle is a blow. 

“ This act of the 1 James I. was made for a par¬ 
ticular purpose: on the union of the two kingdoms, 
there were national factions and jealousies, when 
wicked persons, to conceal the malice lurking in 
their hearts; would suddenly stab others, and screen 
themselves from the law, by having the act looked 
upon as the result of an immediate quarrel. That 
this statute has been always looked upon as a hard 
law, and therefore always construed l)y the judges, 
in favour of blie prisoner. That when the fact only 
amounts to manslaughter at common law, it has been 
the custom of the court to acquit upon this statute. 

“ The counsel for the crown, in reply, submitted 
it to the court, whether (since the only points in¬ 
sisted on by way of defence for the prisoner, were 
questions at law, in which the jury, were to be guided 
by their opinion,) the facts prove*d and admitted 
did not clearly, in the first place, amount to murder 
at common law; and in the second place, whether 
there could be the least doubt in point of law, but 
that the case was within the statute of i James I. 

“ Upon the first it was admitted, that to consti¬ 
tute murder there must be malice. 
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“ But it was argued, tl'at malice was of two kinds, 
either expressed and in fact, or implied by law. 

But when one person kills another without pro¬ 
vocation, it is murder, because the law presumes 
and implies malice from the act done. And tliere- 
fore, whenever any person kills another it is murder, 
unless some sufficient provocation appear. But it 
is not every provocation that extenuates the killing 
of a man from murder into manslaughter. A slight 
or trivial provocation is the same as none, and is not 
allowed in law to be any justification or excuse for 
the death of another. And therefore no words of 
reproach or infamy, whatever provoking circum- 
stanoes they may be attended with; no affronting 
gestures, or deriding postures, however insolent or 
malicious, are allowed to be put in balance with the 
life of a man, and to extenuate the offence from 
murder to manslaughter. 

“ For the same reason, no sudden quarrel upon a 
sudden provocation, shall justify such an act of 
cruelty as one man’s stabbing another, tliough it be 
done immediately in the heat of passion. As if two 
persons, playing at tables, fall out in their game, 
and the one upon a sudden kills the other with a 
dagger; this was held to be murder by Bromley, at 
Chester assizes. 

“ In like manner, no trespass oa lauds or goods 
shall be allowed to be any excuse for one man’s at¬ 
tacking anotlier in such a manner as apparently en¬ 
dangers his life, and could not Jbe intended merely 
as a chastisement for his offence; because no violent 
acts beyond the proportion of the provocation re¬ 
ceive countenance from the law. 

“ And, therefore, if a man beats another for tres¬ 
passing upon his goods or lands, and does not de¬ 
sist, he will be jqstified by law j because what he 
does is only in defence of his property, and no more 
than a chastisement to the offender. 

“ But (says the Lord Chief Justice Holt,) if one 
man be trespassing upon another, breaking his 
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hedges, or the like, and the owner, or his servant, 
shall upon sigh t thereof, take up a hedge stake, and 
knock him on the head, that'will be murder; be¬ 
cause it is a violent act beyond the proportion of the 
provocation. . ^ 

“ That applying the rules of law to the present 
case, it was plain, that the violent act done, bore no 
proportion to the provocation. All the provocation 
given was taking up a piece of cake, which is not 
such an offence, as can justify the prisoner’s attack¬ 
ing the person who took it up, with an instrument, 
that apparently endangered his life, or rather car¬ 
ried certain death alon^ with it. 

On the second indictment it was said, that the 
counsel for the prisoner had in effect*contended, that 
the statute i James I. should never be allowed to 
comprehend any one case whatsoever, or extend to 
any one offender, which would entirely frustrate that 
statute; since it was only made in order to exclude 
such persons who stabbed others upon the sudden, 
from the benefit of clergy: and was intended as a 
sort of correction to the common law, by restrain¬ 
ing such offenders through fear of due punishment, 
who were emboldened by presuming on the benefit 
of clergy, allowed by the common law. But if it is 
to exclude none from their clergy, who at common 
law would have been entitled to it, it can never have 
any effect, and may be as well repealed. 

And if the statute is to have any force or effect 
at all, there can be no doubt but it must extend to 
the present case. It is expressly within the words: 
Mr. Rickets was stabbed, having then no weapon 
drawn in his hand, and not having .before struck the 
person who stabbed him. It is plainly within the in¬ 
tention; which is declared'in the preamble to have 
been in order to punish stabbing or killing upon the 
sudden, committed in rage, or any other passion of 
the mind, &c. and therefore it was submitted to the 
court, whether upon the facts proved and not de¬ 
nied, the consequence of the law was not clear 
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that the prisoner was guilty within both indict 
ments." 

Mr. Baron Reynolds and Mr. Recorder, before 
whom Ihe prisoner was tried, taking notice of the 
points of law that had arisen, the learned arguments 
of the counsel, arid the many cases cited upon this 
occasion, were of opinion, that it would be proper 
to have the facts foimd specially, that they might be 
put in a way of receiving a more solemn determi- 
natimi. 

A special verdict was accordingly agreed on by all 
parties, and drawn up in the usual manner, viz. by 
giving a true state of the facts as they appeared in evi¬ 
dence, and concluding thus: “ We find that the de¬ 
ceased was about the age of lo, and Mr. C’hetwynd 
about the age of 15 ; and that of this wound the de¬ 
ceased died on the sgth of the said September; but 
whether upon the whole, the prisoner is guilty of all, 
or any of the said indictment, the jurors submit to 
the judgment of the court.” 

In consequence of this special verdict, the case 
was argued before the twelve judges, who deemed 
Chetwynd to have been guilty of manslaughter only; 
whereupon he was set at liberty, after being burnt 
>ii the hand. 


MARTHA TRACY, 

Executed at Tyburn, February l6, \T^b, for a street 

robbery. 

The melancholy Yate of this unfortunate v;oman is 
another instance of the misery occasioned by that li¬ 
centiousness, which, is of all vices the most destruc¬ 
tive of the happiness of females, and so disgraceful 
to the British metropolis. 

This much injured woman was a native of Bristol, 
VoL. II. t 
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and descended from poor parents, Avho educated her 
in the best manner in their power, (retting a piace 
in the service of a merchant, jvhen she was siKteen 
years of age, she lived with rhim three years, and 
then came to London. 

Having procured a place in a house where lodg' 
ings were let to single gentlemen, and being a girl 
of an elegant 'appearance, and fond of dres.s, she 
was liable to a variety of temptations. 

Her vanity being even greater than her beauty, 
she at length coneeived that she had made a con 
quest of one of the geutlemcu lodgers, and was 
foolish enough to think he would marry her. 

With a view of keeping alive the passion .site 
thought she had inspired, she sought eve/ y protene*; 
of going into his chamber, and he having some de¬ 
signs against her virtue, j)nrclmsed her soun; new 
clothes, in which she went to church on tiie follow* 
ing Sunday, where she was observed by her mistress. 

On their return IVoin chnrcli, her mistress strictly 
inquired how she came to he possessed of such fine 
clothes; and having learnt the real state of the case, 
she was discharged from her service on the Monday 
morning. . . 

As she still thought the gentleman intended mar¬ 
riage, she wrote to him, desiring he would meet her 
at a . public-house; and on his attending, she wept 
incessantly, and complained of the treatment she 
liad met with from her mistress, which she attributed 
to the presents she.had received from him. 

The seducer advised her to calm her spirits, and 
go into lodgings which he would immediately i»ro~ 
vide for her, and where he could securely visit her 
till the marriage should take plac^. 

Deluded by this artifice, she went that day to lodge 
at a house in the Strand, which Jie said was kept by 
a lady who was related to him. In this place he 
visited her on the following and several successive 
days; attending her to public places, and making 
her presents of elegant clothes, which effectually 
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flattered Tier vanity, and lulled asleep the small re¬ 
mains of her virtue. 

It is needless to say that her ruin followed. After 
a connection of a few months, she found him less 
frequent in his visits; and informing him that she 
was with child, demanded that he would make good 
his promise of marriage: on which he declared that 
he bad /never intended to marry her, and that he 
would not maintain her any longer; and hinted 
that she should seek another lodging. 

On the following day the mistress of the house 
told her that she must not remain there any longer, 
unless she would pay for her Jodgings- in advance, 
which being unable to do, or perhaps unwilling to 
remain in a house where she had been so unworthily 
treated, she packed up her effects, and removed to 
another lodging. 

When she was brought to bed, the father took 
away the infant, and left the wretched mother in a 
vei'v distressed situation. Having subsisted for 
some time, by pawning her clothes, she w-as at length 
so reduced as to listen to the advice of a woman of 
the town, who persuaded her to procure a subsist 
eiicc by the casual wages of prostitution. 

I'laviag embarked in this horrid course of life, she 
soon became a common street-walker, and experi¬ 
enced all those calamities incident to.so deplorable 
,i situation. Being sometimes tempted to pick 
pockets for a subsistence, she became an occasional 
visitor at Bridewell, where her, mind grew only the 
more corrupt by the conversation of the abandoned 
wretches confined in that place. 

The crime for which she forfeited her life to the 
violated laws of* lier country, was as follows : 

At the sessions held at the Old Bailey, in the 
month of January, If 45, she was indicted for rob¬ 
bing William Humphreys of a guinea on the king’s 
highway. 

Passing at midnight, near Northumberland-house 
ic the Strand, she accosted Mr. Humphreyr., who 
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declining to hold any correspondence with her, two 
fellows with whom she was connected came up, and 
one of them knocking him down, they both ran 
away; when she robbed him of a guinea which she 
concealed in her mouth: but’Mr. Humphreys seiz¬ 
ing her, and two persons coming.up, she was con¬ 
ducted to the watch-house, where the guinea was 
found in her mouth, by the constable of the night. 

She was indicted for this offence at the sessions 
held in the Old Bailey, Januaiy 1745, and on her 
trial it was proved that she had called the men, one 
of whom knocked down the prosecutor; so that 
there could be no doubt of her being an accomplice 
with them; whereupon the jury brought her in 
guilty. 

After conviction she behaved with the greatest 
propriety, apparently under a proper sense of her 
former guilt, and died a sincere penitent, lamenting 
that pride of heart which had first seduced her to 
destruction. 


MAITHEW IlENDEKSON, 


Executed in Oxford-atrett, Et:L.'2b, for one of 

the most premeditated and cruel murders in our 
whole Calendar^ 

In this man’s mind we find an extraordinary instance 
of the struggle between conscience and revenge. 
His mistress, however she might overstep the cha¬ 
racter of her sex, and disgrace him by a blow, did 
not deserve punishment at his hands. 

He was the son of honest parents, and born at 
North Berwick, in Scotlandj where he was educated 
in the liberal manner customary in that country. 

Sir Hugh Daliympie, being a member of the Bri¬ 
tish i^rliaraent, took Henderson into his service, 
when 14 years of age, and brought him to EuudoL. 
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Before he was 19 years old, lie married one of his 
master’s maids; but Sir Hugh, who had a great re¬ 
gard for him, did no.t dismiss him, though he was 
greatly chagrined at this circumstance. 

Some few days before the commission of the mur¬ 
der, Sir Hugh liUving occasion to go out of town 
for a month, summoned Henderson to assist in 
dressing him; and while he was thus employed. Sir 
Hugh’s lady going into the room, the servant casu¬ 
ally trod on her toe. She said not a word on the 
occasion, but looked at him with a degree of rage, 
that made him extremely uneasy. 

When Sir Ilngh had taken his leave, she demanded 
of Henderson, why he had trod on her toe; in an¬ 
swer to which he made many apologies, and ascribed 
the circumstance to mere accident; but she gave him 
a blow on the ear, and declared that she would dis¬ 
miss him from her service. 

Henderson said, it would be unnecessary to turn 
him away for he would go without compulsion ; but 
reflecting that her passion would soon subside, he 
continued in his place; and was used with as much 
kindness as if the accident had not taken place. 

Offended at the insult that had been offered him, 
Henderson began to consider how he should be re¬ 
venged, and at length came tio the fatal resolution 
of murdering his mistress. 

For the particulars of this barbarous deed, we 
refer to his confession in Newgate, taken in writing 
by the ordinary, the day before his execution. 

He first expresses a lively and suitable sense of his 
condition, and calls God to witness, that this account 
contains the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. * 

He says he was born, in the town of North Ber¬ 
wick, in Scotland, and was 19 years of age; his fa¬ 
ther was still li’d'ng, and accounted a very honest, 
industrious man; his education was the best his fa¬ 
ther could afford, and his character, before this fact, 
blameless: his mother has been dead several years, 
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which he mentions with satisfaction, because as she 
loved him tenderly, he believed this affair would cer¬ 
tainly have broken her heart.. 

He hud lived with his master five years, about 
thcee years in Scotland, and two years in London, 
and declares no servant could be 'better used than 
he was, and that he never had the least dislik-e to 
the deceased, for that she was a lady of great huma¬ 
nity, and greatly respected by all her servants ; and 
his master a most woi-thy gentleman. 

On March 25 , about eleven at night, Mary 

rial t, the maid-servant, told him, she would go and 
see her husband, and he said she might do as she 
])leased; she went, and took the key to let herself in 
again; he shut the door after her, and M^ent and 
cleaned some plate in the kitchen. From thence he 
went up into the back parlour, where he used to lie, 
and let down his bed, in order to go to sleep. He 
pulled off his shoes, and tied up his hair with his 
garter, and that moment the thought came into his 
head to kill his lady. He went down stairs into the 
kitchen, and took a small iron cleaver, and came 
into his bed-chamber again, and sat down on his 
bed about twenty minutes considering whether he 
should commit the murder. His heart relented, and 
he thought he (ionld not do it, because he had never 
received any •affront; he however concluded to do 
it, as there was none in the house but the deceased 
and himself. 

He Avent up to the first landing place on flic stairs, 
and after tarrying a minute or two, rame doAvn. 
shocked at the crime he wfis about to perpetrate. 
He sat down on his bed for a littje while, and then 
went up again, iis far as the dining-room, but was 
again so shocked that he •could not proceed, and 
came down again, and sat on bis. bed some minutes, 
and had almost determined within himself not to 
commit the murder; but, he says, the devil was very 
busy with him, and that he was in such agonies as 
cannot be expressed. He went up again as far as 
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Ibe first window, and the watchman was gluing— 

past twelve o’clock.” 

After the watchman had passed the door, and all 
was silent, he came 4own two or three steps, but 
presently went up again as far as his lady’.s rooin- 
door, having the cleaver all the time in his hand; 
and opened it, not being locked ; he went into the 
room, but could not kill her; he was in great fear 
and terror: and went out of the room, as far as the 
stair-head, about three yards from her chamber- 
door, but immediately returned with a full resolu¬ 
tion to murder her. 

He entered the room a .‘■ccond llnic, .went to the 
bed-side, undrew the curtains, and found she was 
fast asleep. He went twice from the bed to the door 
in great perplexity of mind, the deceased being still 
asleep; he had no candle, and believes if there laid 
been a light, he could not have committed the mur¬ 
der. He continued in gi'cat agonies, but soon felt 
where she lay, and made twelve or fourteen motions 
with the cleaver, before he struck her. 

The first blow he missed, but the second he struck 
her on the head, and she endeavoured to get out of 
bed on that side next the door, and when he struck 
her again, she moved to the other side of the bed, 
and spoke several words w'hich he can’t remember. 
He repeated his blows, and in strugg;lir)g she fell 
out of bed next the window, and then he thought 
it was time to put her out of her misery, and stuuck 
her with all his might as she lay on the floor; she 
bled very much, and he cut the curtains in several 
places when he missed.his blows. 

All the words she said, when he struck her the 
third or fourth blow, were, “ O Lord, what is this!” 
She rattled in her throat very much, and he was so 
frightened, that he ran down stairs, and threw the 
chopping-knife into the privy. 

He then went into his bed-chamber again, and sat 
d«wn on his bed for about ten minutes, when k came 
into his head tt rob the house, w'hich he solemnly 
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declares he had no intention to do, before he oom- 
imtted the murder. 

When he had determined to rob the house, ae di¬ 
rectly struck a light, went into the <leceased’s bed¬ 
chamber, and took her pockets, as they were hang- 
mg on the chair, and took a gold ‘watch, two dia¬ 
mond rings out of the drawers, with several other 
things, but does not remember all the particulars; 
she was not dead then, but rattled very much in 
the throat, and he was so surprised, that he scarcely 
knew what he did, and would have given ten thou¬ 
sand worlds could he have recalled what he had 
done. 

When he had taken what he thought pi’oper, he 
went out of the street door and fastened it with a 
piece of cord, and when he came into the street, he 
was so terrified that he could scarcely walk; he went 
Into Holborn, where his wife lodged, and all the 
Way he went he thought his murdered lady followed 
him. The watchman was going—‘‘ past one o’clock,” 
a,s he was going along Holborn, so that he was near 
afull hbur in committing this most horrid deed. 

He put what things he had taken into a box at 
his wife’s lodgings, who asked him what he did there 
at that time of the night, and several other ques¬ 
tions ; to all which he answered, it Was no business of 
hers; he solemnly declares his wife and every other 
person entirely innocent and ignorant of the fact. 

He did not stay here more than a quarter of an 
hour; and then returned to his master’s; but by 
endeavouring to break the string with which he had 
fastened the door, he shut himself out, so that he 
was obliged to wait till the maid came home, which 
was about six o’clock; he told her that he had been 
to get some shirts that were mending, and had locked 
himself out. 

The maid, on opening the windows, first below, 
and then above, by degrees discovered that there 
had been a robbery, and by some blood on the staiiB; 
suspected her lady was killed. She told him, from 
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time to time what things she missed as she went 
about the house, and lastly, with the blood on the 
stairs ; on which he desired she would go into her 
lady’s room, and see if it was really so; she con¬ 
sented, and he went to the door with her, she came 
out presently, crying out, “ It is so ! it is so!” He 
then went and acquainted a gentleman who was ne¬ 
phew to his master, that somebody had broke into 
the house, and he suspected the maid, who had been 
out all night, and took her before the justice first, 
who thought proper, on hearing her examination, 
to send for him. lie was very ready to go, and de¬ 
clares he had no thought of escaping, though he had 
great opportunity so to do. 

He at first denied the facts, and accused two inno¬ 
cent persons; but being very much confounded by 
the cross questions then put to him, he at length 
confessed the fact. He appeals to all that knew 
him for the irreproachableness of his life before 
this happened, and again declares himself alone 
guilty of, and privy to the murder, and that he was 
not prompted by either malice or interest, and never 
thought of committing so dreadful a crime, till a 
quarter of an hour before the perpetration of it. 

Considering the manner in which this murder was 
committed, the sex and station of the person mur¬ 
dered, and the obligations of the muuderer, it is one 
of the most horrid and aggravated that has ever oc¬ 
curred, and presents a striking instance of the agi¬ 
tation attending a man’s first act of villainy, and of 
the terrors which haunt the conscience of the mur¬ 
derer. 

The above solemn declaration is most extraordi¬ 
nary, and is a lamentable proof of the wickedness 
and weakness of man, when unassisted by the grace 
of God, and of t[ie difficulty of resisting the sug¬ 
gestions of our evil passions, especially revenge, and 
should lead us to be particularly cautious in guard 
ing against the very first temptation. 

VoL.II. M *27 
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HENRY SIMMS. 

Executed at Tyburn, after returning from transpor¬ 
tation, for highway robbery. 

Disobedience to parents generally leads to an igno¬ 
minious fate. This man, losing his father at a ten¬ 
der age, ought to be doubly grateful to his grand¬ 
mother, who took the care of him upon Iicrself; 
instead of which, we shall find him, while yet a boy, 
robbing his benefactress. 

Henry Simms was born in the parish of St. Mar- 
tiu’s-in-the-fields, London, and was soon, as we have 
already observed, a helpless orphan. His grand¬ 
mother, who was a dissenter, sent him first to a 
school kept by a clergyman of her own persuasion; 
but as he frequently lan away, she placed him at an 
academy in St. James’s parish, where he became a 
proficient in writing and arithmetic, and was likewise 
a tolerable Latin and French scholar. 

Before the boy had completed his tenth year, he 
gave a specimen of his dishonest disposition. His 
grandmother taking him with her, on a visit to a 
tradesman’s house, he stole twenty shillings from 
the till in the shop; which being observed by the 
maid-servant, she informed her master; and the 
money being i’ound on the youth, he was severely 
punished. 

He now began to keep from home on nights, and 
associated with the vilest of company, in the pur¬ 
lieus of St. Giles’s. His companions advising him 
to rob his grandmother, he stole 17 /. from her, and 
taking his best apparel, repaired to St. Giles’s, where 
his new acquaintance made him drunk, put him to 
bed, and then robbed him oflhis money and clothes. 

On his waking he covered himsdlf with some rags 
he,found in the room, and after strolling through the 
streets in search, of the villmns, went into an ale¬ 
house, ^e landlord of which, hearing his tale, inter 
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ceded with his grandmother to take him again under 
her protection. To this, after some hesitation, she 
consented; and buying a chain with a padlock, she 
had him fastened during the day-time to the kitchen- 
grate, and at night he slept with a man who was 
directed to take care that he did not escape. 

After a month of confinement he had his liberty 
granted him, and new clothes purchased, with which 
he immediately went among some young thieves 
who were tossing up for money in St. Giles’s. On 
the approach of night they took him to a brick¬ 
kiln near Tottenham-court-road, where they broiled 
some steaks, and supped in concert; and were soon 
joined by some women, who brought some geneva, 
Avith which the tvhole company regaled themselves. 

Simms, falling asleep, was robbed of his clothes ; 
and M^hen the brick-rnakers came to work in the 
morning, they found him in his shirt only; and while 
they were conducting him towards town, he was met 
by his grandmother’s servant, wiio was in search Of 
him, and conveyed him to her house. 

Notwithstanding his former behaviour, the old 
lady received him kindly, and placed him with a 
brceches-maker, who having corrected him for his 
ill behaviour, he ran away, and taking his best 
clothes from his grandmother’s house in her absence, 
sold them to a Jew, and spent the ijioney in extra¬ 
vagance. 

The old gentlewoman now went to live at the 
house of Lady Stanhope, whither the graceless boy 
followed hei‘, and being refused admittance, he broke 
several of the windews. This in some measure, 
compelled his grandmother to admit him; but that 
very night he lobbed the ho«se of as many things as 
produceil him nine p(\unds, which he carried to a 
l)arn in Marybpnc-fields, and spent it among his 
dissolute companions. 

For this offence he was apprehended, and, after 
some hesitation, confessed where he had sold the 
effects. From this time his grandmother gave him 
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up as incorrig'ible; and being' soon afterwards appre 
bended as a pickpocket, lie was discharged for want 
of evidence. 

Simms now associated with, the worst of com¬ 
pany ; but after a narrow escape on a charge of be¬ 
ing concerned in sending a threatening letter to 
extort money, and two of his comrades being trans¬ 
ported for other offences, he seemed deterred from 
continuing his evil courses; and thereupon wrote to 
his grandmother, entreating her further protec¬ 
tion. 

Still anxious to save him from destruction, she 
prevailed on a friend to take him into his house, 
where for some time he behaved regularly; but get¬ 
ting among his old associates, they robbed a gentle¬ 
man of his watch and money, and threw him info a 
ditch in Marybone-ficlds: when some persons acci¬ 
dentally coming up, prevented his destruction. 

Two more of Simms’s companions being now 
transported, he hired himself to an inn-keeper as a 
driver of a post-chaise; and after that lived as j)os- 
tillion to u nobleman, but was soon discharged on 
account of his irregular conduct. 

Having received some wages, he went again among 
the thieves, who dignified him with the title of Gc7i- 
tlemtm Hurry^ on account of his presumed skill, and 
the gentility of his appearance. 

Simms now b’ecame intimately acquainted with a 
woman who lived with one of his accomplices, in 
revenge for which the fellow procured both him and 
the woman to be taken into custody on a charge of 
felony; and they were committed to Newgate; but 
the court j)aying no regard to the credibility of the 
witnesses, the prisoner)^ were acquitted. 

Soon after his discharge, Sunms robbed a gentle¬ 
man of his watch and 17 /. on Blackhcath; and 
nkewise robbed a lady of a considerable sum neui 
the same spot. Being followed to Lewisham, he 
Was obliged to quit his horse, when he presented 
two pistols to his pursuers; by which he intimi 
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midRted them so as to effect his escape, though 
Wfth the loss of his horse. 

Repairing to London, he bought another horse, 
and travelling into Northamptonshire, and putting 
up at an inn at Towcester, learnt that a military 
gentleman had hired a chaise for London; on which 
he followed the chaise the next morning, and kept up 
with it for several miles. At length the gentleman 
observing him, said, “ Dont ride so hard, sir, you’ll 
soon ride away your whole estateto which Simms 
replied, “ Indeed I shall not, for it lays in several 
countiesand instantly quitting his horse, he rob¬ 
bed the gentleman of 102 guineas. 

He now hastened to London, and having dissi¬ 
pated his ill-acquired money at a gaming table, he 
rode out towards Hounslow, and meeting the postiL 
lion who had driven the aboveinentioned gentleintua 
in Northamptonshire, he gave him five shillings, 
begging he would not take notice of having seen 
him. 

A reward being at length offered for apprehending 
Simms, he entered on board a privateer; but being 
soon weary of a sea-faring life, he deserted, and en¬ 
listed for a soldier. While in tins station he knocked 
out the eye of a woman at a house of ill fame; for 
which he was apprehended, and lodged in New 
Prison. 

Soon after this. Justice De Veil admitted him an 
evidence against some felons, his accomplices, who 
were transported, and Simms regained bis liberty. 

Being apprehended for robbing a baker’s shop, he 
was convicted,and beijig sentenced to be transported, 
was accordingly shipped on board one of the trans¬ 
port vessels, which sailing round to the Isle of 
Wight, he formed a plan for seizing the captain 
and effecting an escape: but as a strict watcfi was 
kept on him, it was not possible for him to carry tins 
plan into execution. 

The ship arriving at Maryland, Simms was sold 
for twelve guineas, but he found an early opportu- 
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flity of deserting' frona the purchaser. Having learnt 
that his master’s horse was left tied to a gate at 
some distance from the dwelling-house, he privately 
decamped in the night, and ro/Je thirty miles in four 
hours, through extremely bad roads; so powerfully 
was he impelled by his fears. 

He now found himself by the sea-side, and, turn¬ 
ing the horse loose, he hailed a vessel just under 
sail, from which a boat was sent to bring him on 
board. As hands were very scarce, llie captain offered 
him six guineas, which were readily accepted, to 
work his passage to England. 

'riiere being at this time a war between England 
and France, the ship was taken by a French priva¬ 
teer ; but soon afterwards ransomed; and 8iinins 
entered on board a man of war, where his diligence 
promoted him to the rank of a midsliipmau; but 
the ship had no sooner arrived at Flymouth than he 
quitted his duty, and travelling to Bristol, spent the 
little money he possessed in the most dissipated 
manner. 

His next step was to enter himself on board a 
coasting vessel at Bristol, but he had not been long 
at sea before, on a dispute with the captain, he 
threatened to tlirow him overboard, and would 
have carried his threats into execution, if the other 
seamen had not prevented him. 8imms asked for 
his wages when the ship returned to port; but the 
captain threatening imprisonment for his ill beha¬ 
viour at sea, he decamped with only eight shillings 
in his possession. 

Fertile in contrivances, he jiorrowed a bridle and 
saddle, and having stolen a horse near a field in the 
city, he went once more on the highway, and taking 
the road to London, robbed the passengers in the 
Bristol coach, those in another carriage, and a single 
lady and gentleman, and repaired to London with 
the booty he had acquired. 

Having put up the stolen horse at an inn in White¬ 
chapel, and soon afterwards seeing it advertised, he 
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was afraid to fetch it; on which he stole another 
horse; but as he was riding through Tyburn Turn¬ 
pike, the keeper knowing the horse, brought the 
rider to the ground. . 

Hereupon Simms presented a pistol, and threat¬ 
ened the man with instant death if he presumed to 
detain him. By this daring mode of proceeding he 
obtained his liberty, and having made a tour round 
the fields, he entered London by another road. 

On the following day he went to Kingston-upon- 
Thames where he stole a horse; and rol)bed several 
people on his return to London; and the day after¬ 
wards robbed seven farmers of 18/. His next de¬ 
predations were on Epping Forest, where he com¬ 
mitted five robberies in one day, but soon spent 
what he thus gained among w'omen of ill fame. ' 

Thinking it unsafe to remain longer in London, he 
set ont with a view of going to Ireland; but had 
rode only to Barnet, when he crossed the country to 
Harrow on the Hill, W'here he robbed a gentleman 
named Sleep, of his money and watch, and would 
have taken his wig, but the other said it was of no 
value, and hoped, as it was cold weather, his health 
might not be endangered by being deprived of it. 

The robber threatened Mr. Sleep’s life unless he 
w’ould swear never to take any notice of the affair; 
but this the gentleman absolutely refused. Here¬ 
upon Simms said, that if he had not robbed him, two 
other persons would: and told him to say, “ Thomas,” 
if he should meet any people o,n horseback. 

Soon after this Mr. Sleep, meeting two men whom 
be presumed to be accomplices of the highwayman, 
cried out, “ Thomasbut the travellers paying no 
regard to him,’he was confirmed in his suspicions, 
and rode after them; and, on his arrival at Hoddes- 
don Green, he found several other persons, all of 
them in pursuit of the highwayman. 

In the mean time Simms rode forward, and robbed 
the St. Alban’s stage; after which he went as far as 
Hockliffc; but being now gi’eatly fatigued, he fell 
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asleep in the kitchen of an inn, whither he was pur¬ 
sued by some light horsemen from St. Albans, who 
took him into custody. 

Being confined for that night, he was carried in 
the morning before a magistrate, who committed 
him to Bedford gaol. By an unaccountable neglect, 
his pistol had not been taken from him, and on his 
way to prison he attempted to shoot one of his 
guards: but the pistol missing fire, his hands were 
tied behind him; and when he arrived at the prison, 
he was fastened to the floor, with an iron collar round 
his neck. 

Being removed to London by a writ of habeas 
corpus, he was lodged in Newgate, where he was 
visited, from motives of curiosity, by numbers of 
people, whom he amused with a i\arrative of his 
having been employed to shoot the kingr. 

On this he was examined before the Duke of 
Newcastle, then Secretary of State: but his whole 
story bearing evident marks of a fiction, he was re¬ 
manded to Newgate, to take his trial at the ensuing 
Old Bailey sessions. 

Ten indictments were preferred against him: but 
being convicted for the robbery of Mr. Sleep, it was 
not thought necessai’y to arraign him on any other of 
the indictments. 

After conviction he behaved with great unconcern, 
and, in some ‘instances, with insolence. Having 
given a fellow-prisoner a violent blow, he was chained 
to the floor. He appeared shocked when the war¬ 
rant for his execution arrived; but soon resuming his 
former indifference, he continued it even to the mo¬ 
ment of execution, when he behaved in the most 
thoughtless manner. * 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on the l 6 th of No¬ 
vember, 1747. 
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SECOND REBELLION IN FAVOUR OF THE 
PRETENDER, 

IN THE YEAR 1745. 

When England was attacked the second time 
by the disaffected Scotclunen, she was involved 
in an expensive war with France. Her armies were 
fighting under the Duke of Cumberland, in. Germany, 
and her fleets were employed in watching the mo¬ 
tions of their enemy, and wlien the rebellion broke 
out the king was at Hanover. 

The French thinking this a favourable time to 
wound the internal peace of Britain, espoused the 
cause of the Pretender, as he appeared an excellent 
instrument for that purpose. The government was 
not apprised of the preparations making to assist 
the Pretender, and the first notice which the British 
publict had of it, was from a paragraph in the Ge¬ 
neral Evening Post, which stated that, “ The Pre¬ 
tender’s eldest son put to sea, July 14, from France; 
in an armed ship of sixty guns, provided with a large 
quantity of warlike stores, together with a frigate of 
thirty guns, and a number of smaller armed vessels, 
in order to land in Scotland, where he expected to 
find twenty thousand men in arms, to make good 
his pretensions to the crown of Great Britain. He 
was to be joined by five ghips of the line from Brest, 
and four thousand five hundred Spaniards were em¬ 
barking at Ferrok” 

Through different channels this news was con¬ 
firmed, and created in thh nation the utmost alarm. 
King George H. orf being apprised of it, instantly 
prepared to return; and arrived in London on the 
31st of August, amid the acclamations of his loyal 
subjects, and a discharge of artillery. 

Vot. 11 . V 
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The Pretender, followed by about fifty Scotch and 
Irish adveuturcrs, came privately lliroui^h Normandy, 
and on the 18th of July, embarked on b-w-l a ship 
of 18 guns, which was joifted mT Bclleisle by the 
Elizabeth and other ships. They intended to liave 
sailed north-about, and land in »^co(land. On the 
20th they came up with an English licet of me' hyn* 
vessels, under the convoy of the Lion man of war, 
of 58 guns, commanded by Captain Hrett; who im¬ 
mediately bore down upon the French line of battle 
ship, Mdiicb he engaged within pistol-shot five hours, 
and was constantly annoyed by the smaller ships of 
the enemy. The rigging of the Lion was cut to 
pieces, her mizen-mast, mizen top-mast, main-j'ard, 
and fore-top-sail, were shot away; all her lower- 
masts, and top-masts shot through in many places, 
so that she lay muzzled in the sea, and could do no¬ 
thing with her sails. .'.Thus situated the French ships 
sheered otF, and the Lion could make no effort to 
follow them. Captain Brett had 45 men killed; 
himself, all his lieutenants, the master, several mid¬ 
shipmen, and 107 foremast-rnen wounded. IBs 
principal antagonist, the Elizabeth, with ditiiculty 
got back to Brest, quite disabled, and had sixty- 
four men killed 139 dangerously wounded, and a 
number more slightly. She had on board 400,000/. 
sterling, and arms and ammunition for several thou¬ 
sand men. 

The French court pretended to be ignorant of the 
expedition thus miscarrying. Meanwhile, the Ca¬ 
merons, the Macdonalds, and many other clans, 
were in arms, in expectation of their friends from 
France. They came down into the low lands in 
parties, and carried oft' by force, inany men to fill 
their ranks, and committed various disorders. 

The Pretender having embarked in another ship, 
again sailed from France, and having eluded the 
English cruisers, landed with his followers on the 
Isle of Sky, opposite to Lochabar, in the county of 
Inverness, about the end of July, and took up his 
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abode at the bouse of a Papist priest, with whom he 
remained tbr-.e weeks, while his emissaries were 
raisin^- men for his service. At length at the head 
of about two thousand he began Ids march under a 
standard, on which was the motto, “Tandem Tri- 
UMPHAN’s.” —“ At length liiwiijthant" 

The reliels now marched towards Fort Willkim, 
wliere the Pretender pulilishcd a manifesto, which 
his father had signed at Rome : coiitaiidng abundant 
liromises to such as would adhere to his cause; two 
of which were, a dissolution of the union between 
the two kingdoms, and a payment of the national 
ileht. 

This circumstance induced many of the ignorant 
couiitry ])eople to flock to his standard, till at length 
his undisciplined rabble began to assume the ap¬ 
pearance of an army, which struck terror to the well- 
atlectcd wherever it came. 

'Phesc transactions, however, did not pass so se¬ 
cretly, but that the Governor of Fort William in¬ 
formed the Lord Justice Clerk of Edinburgh, of all 
he could learn of the atfair; on which the latter dis¬ 
patched an express to the north, ordering the assist¬ 
ance of all officers, civil and militai’y. 

'I’he governor of Fort William having received 
these orders, dispatched two companies of St, 
Clair’s and Murray’s regiments of foot, to oppose 
the rebels. They were attacked by a’ far superior 
number of Highlanders, which they contended 
against, until they fired all their ammunition ; after 
which they were attacked in front, flank, and rear, 
and near half their number killed, before they sur¬ 
rendered. Captain Scott, their brave commander, 
was wounded; but the rebels gave him and his re¬ 
maining officers their parole of honour, the private 
soldiers were sent to prison. 

In the interim,' the I^ord Justice Clerk ordered 
Sir John Cope, commander in chief of the forces in 
the south of Scotland, to march against the rebels; 
but in making the circuit of the immense mountains 
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of Argyleshire, he missed the rebels ; on which he 
went to Inverness, to refresh his troops after the fa¬ 
tigue of the march. 

The rebels proceeded to Perth, and having taken 
possession of that place, the Pretender issued his or¬ 
ders for all persons who were in possession of public 
money, to pay it into the hands of his secretary, 
whose receijjts should be a full acquittal for the 
same. 

The numbers of the rebels now greatly increased, 
and ill iSepteiaber the Pretender issued a proclama¬ 
tion. The provost and magistrates left the city, 
and others were immediately appointed in their 
room. Here the rebels were joined by the Duke of 
Perth, Lord George Murray, Lord Nairn, the lion. 
William Murray, Mr. Oliphant, and his son, George 
Kelly, Esq. the Bishop of Rochester, and seve¬ 
ral other Scotch gentlemen of influence, with their 
followers, making a formidable army. 

The official papers distributed began thus: “ Charles 
Prince of Wales, and Regent of Scotland, England, 
France, ainl Ireland, and of the doiuimons tliereto 
belonging.” 

In the mean time General Cope sent from Inver¬ 
ness an express to Aberdeen, for the transport-vessels 
in that harbour to be ready to receive his troops; and 
embarking on the 18th of September, he disem¬ 
barked them' at Dunbar. 

During these transactions General Guest, who 
commanded the castle of Edinburgh, gave the ma¬ 
gistrates of that city several pieces of cannon for 
the defence of the place; a.ud Colonel James Gar¬ 
diner repaired from Stirling to Edinburgh, with two 
regiments of dragoons; but learning that Genera- 
Cope had landed at Dunbar, which is 27 miles east 
of Edinburgh, he proceeded to efiect a junction with 
that general. 

On the 7 th another party of rebels took posses¬ 
sion of the town of Dundee, proclaimed the Pre¬ 
tender, searched for arms, and levied money on the 
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inkabitants, giving receipts for the same. They 
seized a ship, and steered her to Perth, supposing 
there was guupoAvder on board. On the 11th they 
left Perth, and inarched that day to Dumblaine, 20 
miles; but the next day only two—to Down. They 
crossed Uie Forth*al the fords of Frews, on tlje I3th, 
General Blakeney having destroyed the bridge, and 
directed iheir march towards Glasgow; but the 
next day they turned to the eastward, and marched 
by Falkirk to Cullington, four miles from Edin 
bmrgh. 

Tlie following day the Pretender proceeded 
through the Royal Park, and took possession of Ho- 
lyrood-house. The money in the bank of Edin¬ 
burgh, and the records in the public offices, were 
now removed to the castle for security, and the 
gates of the city were kept fast during the wliole 
<liiy; but five hundred of the rebels having concealed 
themselves in the suburbs, took an opjiortunity, at 
four o’clock the next morning, to follow a coach 
Avhich Avas going in, and seizing the gate called tlie 
NetherboAA% they maintained their ground Avhile fhe 
body reached the centre of the city, and formed 
thcmselA’cs in the Parliament (’lose. 

Thus possessed of the capital, they seized two 
thousand stand of arms, and, on the folloAving day, 
inarched to oppose the Royal army, under the com¬ 
mand of General Cope; and the tAA'o armies being 
Avithin sight of each other, near Preston Pans, on 
the evening of the 20 th, Colonel Gardiner earnestly 
recommended it to the general to attack them dur¬ 
ing the night; but deaf to this advice, he kept the 
men under arms till morning, though they Avere al¬ 
ready greatly hdirassed. 

At five in the morning the rebels made a furious 
attack on the Royal army, and threw them into un¬ 
speakable confusion, by tAvo regiments of dragoons 
falling back on the foot. Colonel Gardiner, AAUth 
500 foot, behaved with uncommon valour, and co¬ 
vered the retreat of those who fled; but the colonel 
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receiving a mortjil wound, the rebels made prisoners 
of the rest of the king’s troops. 

The following account of this disaster was issued 
from Whitehall, London: , 

“ By an express arrived this morning, we are in¬ 
formed that J>ir John Cope, with the troops under 
his command, were attacked l)y the rebels on the 
21 st instant, at day-break, near Preston Pans, near 
Seaton, seven miles from Edinburgh; that the king’s 
troops were defeated, and that Sir John Cope, with 
about 450 dragoons, had retired to Lauder; Briga¬ 
dier Fawkes and Colonel Lasselles, had got to Lau¬ 
der. The_ Earls of Lawdon and Hume, were at 
Dundee with Sir John Cope.” 

The loss sustained by the king’s troops was. 
Killed - - . - 6 oo 
Wounded - - - 450 

Taken prisoners - 520 


Total - 1270 

The rebels did not lose more than fifty men. 

Flushed with this partial victory, the rebels re¬ 
turned in high spirits to Edinburgh. They now sent 
foraging parties through the country, with orders to 
seize all the horses and waggons they could find: 
and, in the interim, a party of the insurgents at¬ 
tempted to throw up an intrenchment on the castle- 
hill. Hereupon the governor, necessitated to op¬ 
pose the assailants, yet anxious for the safety of the 
inhabitants,, sent a messenger in the night, to inti¬ 
mate to those who lived near the castle-hill, that 
they would do well to remove out of danger. 

As soon as it was day-light, the battery of the re¬ 
bels was destroyed, by a discharge of the great can¬ 
non from the Half-moon, and thirty of them killed, 
with three of the inhabitants, who had rashly ven¬ 
tured near the spot. 

The governor being greatly deficient in provisions, 
a gentleman ordered 50 fine bullocks to be driven 
into the city on a pretence that they were for the 
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use of the rebels; and the pei’son who drove them 
leaving them on the castle-hill, the governor and 
500 men sullied forth and drove them in at the gate, 
while the rebels playeif their artillery with unremit¬ 
ting fury. 

While the rebels continued in Edinburgh, whicn 
was about seven weeks, some noblemen and their 
adherents joined them; so that their army amounted 
to almost ten thousand men. They now levied large 
contributions, not only in Edinburgh, but through 
the adjacent country; and those who furnished them 
received receipts, signed, “ Charles, Prince Re¬ 
gent.” 

llie officers taken at the battle of Preston Pans, 
were admitted to their parole, but the privates were 
ill treated. 'I' leir allowance was only three-half¬ 
pence each per day, and their prison filthy, and des 
titiitc of accommodations. This cruelty was prac¬ 
tised in order to cause them to enlist under the ban¬ 
ner of the Pretender; besides which they were pro¬ 
mised the best treatment, new elothing, and five 
guineas per man, on their “ taking St. Jameses Pa¬ 
lace. One hundred aiMi twenty, oppressed by hun¬ 
ger, and tempted by the prospect of gain turned re¬ 
bels and Papists, aud thus forfeited their honour 
and their lives; for those that were not killed in the 
various eugagements w'hlch took place before the 
rebellion could be quelled, fell into the hands of 
their injured countrymen, and not a man of theni 
survived. 

About this time some ships from France arrived 
in the Forth, Ifideu with ammunition; and a person 
who attended the Pretender was dignified with Che 
title of ambassador from his most Christian Majesty. 

General Wade bad now the command of some 
forces which had.reached Yorkshire; and some 
Dutch troops being sent to augment his forces, he 
marched to Newcastle, with a view to deter the re¬ 
bels from entering the southern part of theking<loni. 

That celebrated prelate, the late Dr. Herring, 
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archbishop of York, cTistinguished himself glonously 
on this occasion. Joining with the high-sherilF to 
assemble the freeholders, the archbishop preached 
an animated sermon to them; and then the several 
parties agreed, to assist each other in support of 
their civil and religious rights. Iviany people in 
Yorkshire were prevented from engaging in the re¬ 
bellion by this spirited and well-timed conduct. 

ITie Lord President Forbes, and the Earl of Lou¬ 
don, acted in a manner equally zealous in Scotland. 
Having collected a number of the loyal Highlanders 
into a body, many others who would have joined 
the rebels were thereby deterred. 

The rebels quitted Edinburgh in the beginning of 
November, marched to Dalk^eith where they en¬ 
camped ; and a report was circulated that they pro¬ 
posed to make an attack on Berwick ; but this was 
only a contrivance to conceal their real designs. 

In the ineantinie more than a thousand of the re¬ 
bels deserted, in consequence of General Wade’s 
publishing a pardon to such as would return to their 
duty as good subjects, within a limited time. Still, 
however, they had above eight thousand men able 
to boar arms, whom General Wade would have 
marclied to attack, but his soldiers were ill of the 
flux, owing to the severity of the season, and the 
fatigues they had undergone. 

Emboldened by success, and their force increased, 
the rebels now determined to penetrate into En¬ 
gland. On Saturday, the 9 th of October, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the inhabitants of 
the city of Carlisle, were thrown into the greatest 
alarm, at seeing a body of them on Stanwix-bank, 
within a quarter of a mile of theta; and it being 
market-day there, they ^nixed with the country 
people returning home, so that it was impossible for 
the garrison to fire upon them; but in less than half 
an hour the country people dispersed themselves, 
and then the garrison fired upon them, and killed 
several; but night coming on, they retreated to a 
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greater distance from tiie city and the garrison stood 
aii niglit under arms. At two in the morning a 
thick fog came on, which remained till twelve that 
day, when it cleared hp for about an hour, and then 
the garrison discovered the rebels approaching to 
attack the city‘in three several parties, viz. one at 
Stanwix-bank, commanded by the Duke of Perth; 
another at Shading-gate-lane, commanded l>y the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, who had the artiliery; and 
the third in Blaekwell-fields, where the Preten¬ 
der commanded the rest of their body facing the 
English gate. Upon discovering these three parties 
approaching so near the city, the garrison fired upon 
them, viz. the four-gun battery upon the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, wlio was heard to say, “ Gentlemen, 
we have not metal for them, retreatwhich they 
immediately did, and disappeared. The turret 
guns and the citadel guns were fired upon the Pre¬ 
tender’s division, where the white flag was displayed, 
■which was seen to fall; and about the same time 
the ten-gun battery was fired upon the Duke of 
Perth’s division, who also retired. As the thick fog 
then came on again^ the inhabitants of the city ex¬ 
pected that a general assault would be made by the 
rebels, and the walls were lined with men to repel 
it, and Sir John Pennington, Dr. Waugh, Chancel¬ 
lor Humphry Senhouse, Joseph Daii-e Dalston, of 
Acron-bank, Esqrs. wdth several other gentlemen of 
note, were all night under arms, to encourage and 
assist them. The militia was also drawn up at the 
foot of Castle-street, to be ready in case of a forci¬ 
ble attack, to relieve aful reinforce the men upon the 
•walls. On inonday morning, the fog still continu¬ 
ing thick, the garrison could not observe the situa¬ 
tion of the rebels, but •heard their pipers playing 
not far from the English gate. About ten o’clock 
a man was let down from the city walls, to recon 
noitre the enemy; and found that they were retiring 
towards Warwick-bridge. In the afternoon others 
VoL. II. o 
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were likewise detached to observe their motions, and 
discovered a great number remaining about War- 
wick-bridge : but the Pretender, with his guard and 
attendants, were advanced to Brampton, where they 
lodged themselves that night; and on Tuesday they 
remained inactive, except in feats'of rapine and 
plunder; for they spent the day in hunting and de¬ 
stroying the sheep of Lord Carlisle’s tenants, and 
carrying off the country people s geese, and other 
poultry. They also seized on all the horses they 
could lay hands on, without any question relating 
to value or property; notwithstanding they declared 
the design of tlieir expedition was to redress griev¬ 
ances, and correct abuses. Tuesday night the rebels 
slept quietly. On Wednesday morning about ten 
o’clock they displayed the white flag at Warwick- 
bridge-end, to which they were about three hours in 
repairing. About one o’clock the young Pretender, 
attended by Lord George Murray, the Duke of 
Perth, and several others, besides those called his 
guard, came to them; upon which they formed 
themselves, and began to march again to Carlisle, in 
the following order: first, two (named hussars) in 
Highland dresses, and high rough red caps, like 
pioneers: next, about half a dozen of the chief lea¬ 
ders, followed by a kettle drum; then the Preten¬ 
der’s son, at tjie head of about lio horse, called his 
guards, two and two a-breast; after these a con¬ 
fused multitude of all sorts of mean people to the 
number, as was supposed, of about six thousand. 
In this order they advancerl to the height of War- 
wick-moor ; where they halted about half an hour, 
and took an attentive view of the city; from thence 
the foot took the lead, and so marched to Carlisle 
about three in the afternoonj when they began a fresh 
assault, and the city renewed their fire. On Thurs¬ 
day it was discovered, that the rebels had throM’u 
up a trench, which intimidated the town, and in a 
consultation it was resolved to capitulate, a depu¬ 
tation was sent to the Pretender, at Brampton, and 
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the town nnd castle ivere delivered up on Friday 
morning-. 

During tins progrj^ss and success of the rebels, 
the English government were not Availing the event 
of a battle, Avilhout making CA^eiy effort to entirely 
f|uell the rebellion. The city of London, addressed 
the king in terms of great loyalty, and offered con¬ 
tributions for that purpose. The example of the 
metropolis Ai^as folloAved by almost every corporate 
body in the kingdom. 'J'he flou’cr of the English 
army, as aa'c have already observed. Avas in (icrniany; 
had they, instead of the new levies then engaged, 
fought at Preston Pans, the issue of that battle 
AA’ould most likely have terminated the rebellion. 

The king noAV thought fit to send for his son the 
Duke of Cumberland, to command against the rebels; 
and AAuth him eight battalions and nine squadrons, 
returned from fighting foreign foes, to quell a civil 
Avar at home. On his arrival he immediately took 
the command, and soon follovA^ed his veteran troops 
towards the north. lie arrived in Staffordshire, at 
the time when the rebels had penetrated as far as the 
town of Derby. 

Both houses of parliament now assembled, and a 
bill was passed for suspending the habeas corpus 
act for six months : by which the king aa'us, for that 
period, empowered to seize alt suspected persons, 
and commit them to prison, without specifying the 
reason of such commitment. 

The effects of this act were the apprehension and 
commitment of many ^suspected persons in both 
kingdoms: but it did not appear to stop the pro¬ 
gress of the rebellion. 

The duke now expected a junction of the forces 
under General Wade, whb had marched from New¬ 
castle to Darlington, and taking a westward course, 
had stationed his troops near Wetherby. The re¬ 
bels having advice of this motion, it was proposed 
by some of them to inarch into North Wales; but 
others opposed this, on the presumption that they 
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should then be surrounded by the royal army, and 
compelled to surrender themselves prisoneis at dis¬ 
cretion, as they should have no opportunity of re¬ 
treating- to Scotland. 

They therefore determined to push (heir cause to 
the very utmost; and for this ]>urp6s‘e advanced by 
more rapid marches to the southward, than the 
king’s troops could have endured: until they actu¬ 
ally penetrated into the very heart and centre of 
England. 

Livei-pool was not behind London in spii-it aad 
loyalty. The inhabitants contributed largely in as¬ 
sisting the royal army, at this inclement season, with 
warm clothing, and raised several companies of 
armed men, wliich w'cre called the Royal Liverpool 
Blues. Some of the advanced parties of rebels 
having appeared in sight of the town, every prepa¬ 
ration was made to resist them. Finding at length 
that the Pretender bent his march by another route 
for Manchester, the Liverpool Blues marclied in 
order to destroy the bridges, and thereby impede 
their progress. This service they effected, breaking 
them down at Warrington, over the river Mersey, as 
far as Stockport. They seized two of the rebels, 
whom they handcuffed and sent to Chester gaol. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, the rebels 
crossed the Mersey at different fords, through which 
the Pretender waded breast-high in water. 'I'licir 
numbers could not be accurately ascertained, their 
march being stJ-aggling and unequal, but about 9000 
appeared the aggregate. Their train of artillery 
consisted of sixteen field-pieces of three and four- 
pound shot, two carriages of gun-powder, a number 
of covered waggons, and about 100 horses laden 
with ammunition. Their van-guard consisted of 
of about 200 cavalry, badly mounted, the horses ap¬ 
pearing poor and jaded. 

On entering ihe town of Macclesfield, they ordered 
the usual bellman to go round and give notice, that 
billets must forthwith be ready for 5000 men, their 
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first division, on pain of military execution. The 
Pretender himself constantly marched on foot, at 
the head of two ref^rments, one of which was ap¬ 
propriated as his bbdy-j^nard. liis dress was a 
light plaid, belted about with a sash of blue silk ; 
he wore a grey Vig, with a blue bonnet and a white 
rose in it. He appeared very dejected at this time. 
His folloAvers were ordinary, except the two regi¬ 
ments mentioned, which appeared to have been 
picked out of the whole to form them. The arms 
of the others were very indifferent. .Some had guns, 
others only pistols, the remainder, broad-swords and 
targets. They committed various depredations in 
their progress, seizing all the horses, and plunder¬ 
ing the houses and the farm-yards. 

In this manner they progressed to Derby. At 
Manchester, Avherc they raised a regiment, it was 
apprehended, and not without reason, that they 
might have reached the metropolis, the duke not be¬ 
ing fully prepared; or, by their retrograde motions 
might have missed them, as happened in the outset 
with iSir John Cope in the mountains of Argyleshire. 

On the 28 th of November, an advanceil party of 
rebels entered Manchester, immediately beat up for 
volunteers, and inlistcd several Papists and non¬ 
jurors ; to whom they promised five guineas each, but 
gave them little more than Avhite eockades, and 
what they called inlisting money. They then or¬ 
dered quarters to be prepared for 10,000 men. 
Upon the arrival of the main body, a detachment 
examined the best houses, fixed upon one for the 
Pretender, and otherfe for the principal officers. 
They ordered the bellman to go round the town, and 
give notice to all persons belonging to the excise, inn¬ 
keepers, &c. forthwith*10 appear, and bring their 
acquittances and rolls, and all the ready cash they 
had in their hands, belonging to government, on pain 
of military execution. The Pretender Avas then 
proclaimed King of England, and the terrified in- 
iHibitauts AA'ere ordered to illuminate their houses. 
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In order to deceive the Duke of Cumberland, 
whose army was au^mentinif in Staffordshire; they 
sometimes gave out, that theirrout was for Chester; 
then to Knutsford, Middlewich, and Nantwich ; at 
other times they pretended they were going into 
Wales. The duke, however, took those measures 
which could not fail of checking their progress, 
should they push for London, which it was now 
greatly apprehended they would: and in short, the 
whole nation was in the utmost consternation. He 
concentrated the troops near Northampton, a position 
which the rebels could not pass by the direct road, 
without risking a battle. It was still apprehended 
that by forced marches, and by advancing with great 
rapidity, they meant to avoid the duke by a circui¬ 
tous rout through Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. 
Fortunately, they trifled away much time in raising 
the regiments, a proposition of a Mr. Townley, who 
was appointed the colonel, and afterwards taken 
prisoner at t’arlisle; for which, among many others, 
he was hanged, as we shall hereafter describe. 

These daring traitors had despoiled the country 
as far as Derby, before they were convinced of the 
danger they incurred to themselves. Here they 
found that the duke was waiting for them, ad¬ 
vantageously posted, and with a force which they 
were unwilling to engage. They had actually left 
Derby, and taken the road to London, when they 
were seized with a panic which overcame them; for 
they had scarcely marched a mile when they halted; 
held a consultation, wheeled round, and rc-traced 
their steps to Derby. On th'eir second visit to this 
already oppressed town, they levied contributions to 
a large amount, and threatened destruction to it un¬ 
less instantly complied with. They took what was 
hastily brought to them, meanly, plundered what¬ 
ever fell in their way; and departed sullen and de¬ 
jected. 

From this moment they sought to regain Scotland, 
and by forced marches the duke pursued them. 
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However, their conduct in advancing was oppre^ive, 
but in their retreat they committed murder and wan¬ 
ton mischief; and seized whatever they could carry 
oft’. 

The rebels in arms in Scotland had, before this, 
been joined by‘sbinc French troops, the commander 
of which declared, that he invaded the llritish domi¬ 
nions in the name of, and for his master Louis XV. 

It is high time, in our summary of this very re¬ 
markable epoch of the British history, which might 
fill an interesting volume, to take a view of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the gallant Luke of Cumberland. On 
the Gth of December he was at Coventry with the 
horse, and the infantry were encamped upon Me- 
ridon Common, udiere they received the warm cloth¬ 
ing subscribed for in London, Liverpool, and other 
towns. On the 9th he pushed on at the head of the 
cavalry, and a tliousand fresh volunteers, mounted 
in pursuit of the rebels, with a. view to skirmish 
with them until the foot came up, but they fled at 
their utmost speed, through Ashbourn, Leek, Mac¬ 
clesfield, Manchester, Leigh, Wigan, and Preston. 

In order to enable tlie duke to continue his pur¬ 
suit, the gentlemen of Staft’ordshire provided horses 
in order to carry the,foot soldiers. The flourishing 
town of Birmingham followed this laudable exam¬ 
ple, and Sir Liston Holt, of Aston-hall, near thereto, 
furnished 250 , sending even his coach-horses on 
this service: for which he received the public and 
private thanks of the English .commander in chief. 

Field-Marshal Wade, with his detachment of the 
British army, was at this time at Wakefield. It had 
been resolved, in a council of war held on the 8th 
at Ferrybridge,*to march with all expedition into 
Lancashire, to cut off the retreat of the rebels back 
to Scotland; but finding they had proceeded too far 
in their flight to effect this, he dispatched General 
Oglethorpe, with the cavalry, to hang upon, and 
harrass their rear. 

The French force which landed in favour of the 
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rebels, brought with tiscm such a heavy train of ar 
tillery, that it required about a dozen horses to 
draw an eightecn-poundcr. 5’^’ith this train they 
advanced from Montrose to* Perth, by Brechin. 
They had every difficulty to encounter; the season 
rendered the roads extremely bad, and the country 
people annoyed them in all directions. 

At Preston, the rebels, wearied with incessant 
inarches for the last three or four days, were com¬ 
pelled to halt a dtuy. This being made known to 
the Duke of Cumberland, he redoubled bis efforts 
to overtake them with, his cavalry. He had been 
recently joined by General Oglethorpe, whose squa¬ 
drons had moved from Doncaster without a halt; 
and in three days he gained lOO miles over snow 
and ice. By pushing the horses to the utmost, the 
duke actually entered Preston only four hours after 
the rear of the rebels had left it; but was now com¬ 
pelled to halt and refresh. 

On the 14 th General Oglethorpe was at Garstang, 
and took his post on Elhilmoor, about three miles 
from Lancaster. The Liverpool companies arrived 
at Preston on the l6th, and that town sent a depu¬ 
tation of four of the principal inhabitants to his 
Royal Highness, with offers to supply his troops 
with whatever they might stand in need of. 

At Lancaster the rebels were thrown into the 
utmost dread on the approach of General Ogle¬ 
thorpe, with the horse, who actually entered the 
town at one end, as they retreated out of the other. 
While the horses were feeding in the street, and the 
soldiers refreshing and preparing for the attack on 
overtaking the fugitives, the general was called back 
by an express announcing the invasion of the French. 
This intelligence proving to have had no foundation, 
the horse were again ordered to push on, but the 
rebels had got by that time so much the start, that 
the general could not overtake them. 

At Kendal the country rose upon the retreating 
rebels; they took three of their men, two women. 
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and several horses; in doing which three of the 
people were killed. TJie Pretender halted at Shaj 
that night, and fearing to be treated in like mannei 
at Penryth, he endeavoured to avoid that town, in 
which attempt he was met by an incredible number 
of incensed inhat)itants on Lazenby-moor, on which 
they turned off to Temple Sowerby, but were hunted 
and galled the whole day, and at length driven into 
Orton. Here they could wait only to feed their 
horses in the street, and then set forward, having 
pressed a guide, but were pursued by the loyal 
people of Appleby and Brough, who took the Duke 
of Perth’s mistress and another gentlewoman, whose 
carriage had broke down. As a retalliation for this 
interruption, the rebels committed great spoliations 
as they passed, plundering houses and shops, de¬ 
stroying goods, and stripping men of their shoes, 
stockings, breeches—nay, often stripping them al¬ 
together. 

After several forced marches, the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland at length came up with the rebels, at Lou- 
ther-hall, which they had taken possession of, but 
abandoned it on his approach, and threw themselves 
into the village of Clifton, three miles from Penryth. 
The dragoons immediately dismounted, and made so 
vigorous an attack, that in about an hour’s time the 
x'ebels were beaten, though in a strong and defen¬ 
sible post. It became dark before the assault vms 
over, and thus it was rendered impossible to calcu¬ 
late their loss, or to pursue them. Of the king’s 
forces, forty were killed and wounded; and among 
the latter were Colonxfl Honeywood, Captain East, 
and the cornets Owen and Hamilton. These offi¬ 
cers declared, that when they had fallen, the rebels 
struck at them with Sheir broad-swords, crying, 
“ No quarter, kill them.” They then carried off 
their wounded, and fled to Carlisle, which city they 
held possession of since its disgraceful capitulation; 
and which the English made immediate preparation 
to invest. 

VoL. II. p 
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A fresh dctaclimeiit from Marshal Wade, having 
joined the duke, with a train of battering cannon, 
from Whitehaven, he niarclu'.d'for Carlisle, and gave 
orders for raising the posse eomitatis, (the whole 
body of the people.) Upon his near approach, he 
found the main body of the rebels had abandoned 
the city for Scotland, and had only left a garrison 
in it. He however invested it in all quarters, and the 
besieged fired their cannon with great fury, but little 
execution. 

During these operations, the Seahorse frigate cap¬ 
tured a large French ship, a part of a small fleet, 
full of troops and warlike stores, destined for Scot¬ 
land, and brought her into Dover. On board were 
22 olFicers, all of whom were Scotch and Irish, 
provided with commissions from the King of France, 
and a proportial number of soldiers. 

The Duke of Cumberland threw up batteries to 
bombard the city, and the rebels burnt part of the 
suburbs, and hanged three of the inhabitants. The 
batteries, which took up several days in constrpeting, 
being at length completed were opened upon the 
city, but ceased towards evening, as the ammunition 
was expended, but a supply, fortunately arriving 
the next day, the cannonade was resumed, which 
caused the rebels to hoist the white flag, upon which 
it again ceased. In about two hours, a flag of truce 
advanced with a rebel ollicer, who brought a letter, 
signed “ John Hamilton,’ Governor of Carlisle. 
This letter proposed hostages to be given and ex¬ 
changed, in order to prepare a capitulation. To 
this the Duke of Cumberland returned for answer, 
“ That he would make no exchange of hostages with 
rebels.” Another flag arrived from the rebel gover¬ 
nor, desiring to know what terms the duke would 
grant him and his garrison. To this it was an¬ 
swered, that the utmost terms he would grant, were, 
“ not to put them to the sword, but to resei-ve them 
for his Majesty’s pltasure;” whereupon he surren¬ 
dered the city, pray ing the duke to intercede for his 
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xVlajesty’s royal clemency, and that the officers’ 
clothes and baggage might be safe ; and at three in 
the afternoon of the/ 60 th of IJeceinbcr, the king’s 
troops once more took possession of the city of Car- 
lislo. 

I’hc rebel garrison consisted of the remains of 
the regiment they raised at JManchester, viz. Town- 
ley, their colonel, five captains, six lieutenants, se¬ 
ven ensigns, and an adjutant, who had been a barber, 
with .9:5 iion-commissiouetl oflieers, drummers, and 
private men, chiefly Homan catholics. The other 
])art of the garrison were chiefly iScotchmen, and 
consisted of the governor, six captains,’seven lieute¬ 
nants, three ensigns, and one surgeon ; and 250 ' 11011- 
coriimissioned oflieers and private men; and last, 
though not least rebellious, was found James Cap- 
pock, the Pretender’s bishop of the diocese. Those 
who called themselves the French part of this con¬ 
temptible garrison, were Sir Francis (Jeogean, of 
Thoulouse, in France, captain in Count Tally’s re¬ 
giment, (-’olonel Strickland, and Sir John Arbutli- 
not, captains in tlie rebel Lortl (Icorge Drummond’s 
regiment; but the real Frenchmen were, one Ser¬ 
jeant, and four private soldiers. 

I’hese victories, however, by no means put an 
end to the rebellion. 'I’he main body of the rebels, 
we have observed, left Carlisle, and in haste moved 
forward to Scotland. Having no impediment to 
encounter, they arrived at Glasgow, the second 
city of that part of Great Britain. Here they levied 
a contribution for horses, promised payment for 
what they consumed, ’and then ordered the land-tax 
TO be paid : but upon departure said, their expenses 
should be discliarged out of the pretended forfeited 
rents of Kilsyth. They then marched for Stirling, 
in possession of .the English, and commanded by 
tiie gallant General Blakeney. I he gates could not 
be defended ; they therefore marclied in, and sum¬ 
moned the garrison to surrender; but the veteran 
commander answered, that “ be would perish in its 
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niinSj rather than make terms with rebels.” In the 
river of the town were two English men of war, and 
the rebels, in order to preverH; their going further 
up, erected a battery, which the ships soon de¬ 
stroyed, and caused them to retreat a mile, where 
they erected another, which did little execution. 
They now prepared for a vigorous attack on the 
castle, got some heavy pieces of ordnance across 
the Fortli, erected a battery against it, and called 
in all their foi’ccs. Genei'al Blakency fired upon 
them, and repeatedly drove them from their works. 

(ieneral Hawley, at the head of such troops as he 
could form in order of battle, marched to attempt 
to I’aisc the siege, but the rebels made a (Ics|)erate 
attack, at the commencement of which, his artillery 
horses 'were so terrified, that they broke their traces, 
and I’an away. 8ome of the dragoons seeing this, 
also gave way, and the rebels had the advantage. 

At the beginning of the battle, a violent storm of 
wind and rain arose, which blew and beat in the faces 
of the English, (general Hawley retreated to Lin lith- 
gow. His powder w'as found spoiled by the exces¬ 
sive rains of that and the preceding day, not a mus¬ 
ket in five went off, and the drivers of his ivaggons, 
running off with the impressed horses, he w’as com¬ 
pelled to burn his tents and other stores, and to 
abandon nearly the whole of his artillery. 

Edinburgh being again in the possession of the 
English, and fears entertained that the rebels meant 
to abandon the siege of Stirling, and proceed thither. 
General Hawley was ordered to post himself between 
those places. The rebels abandoning Stirling, laid 
siege to Fort William, but after a long attack, in 
which they fired hot bars, in hopes of setting fire to 
it, they also gave up that design. 

Various were the skirmishes in different parts of 
Scotland, and frequently to the advantage of the 
rebels, which we shall pass over, and close our his¬ 
tory by a description of the battle of Culloden, 
which put an end to this formidable rebellion. This 
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was a pitched battle, and the contending armies 
having taken the field, determined to abide the 
issue of the day. {They were respectively com¬ 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland, and the Pre¬ 
tender; and th,e.following account of the battle ap¬ 
peared in the London Gazette: 

“ On Tuesday the 15 th, the rebels burnt Fort 
Augustus, which convinced us of their resolution 
to stand an engagement with the king’s troops. We 
gave our men a day’s halt at Nairn, and on the 16th 
marched from thence, between four and five, in four 
columns. The three lines of foot (reckoning the 
reserve for one,) were broken into three from the 
I’ight, M'bich made the three columns equal, and 
each of five battalions. The artillery and baggage 
followed the f rst colninn upon the right, and the 
cavalry made the fourth column on the left. 

“ After we had marched about eight miles, our 
advanced guard, eoiuposed of about 40 of King¬ 
ston’s, ami the highlanders, led by the quarter- 
umstcr-geiieral, jierceived the rebels at some distance 
making a motion towards us on the left, upon which 
tve immediately formed; but, finding the rebels 
were still a good way from us, and that the whole 
body did not come forward, we put ourselves again 
upon our march in our former posture, and conti¬ 
nued it to within a mile of them, where we again 
formed in the same order as before. After recon- 
noitering their situation, we found them posted be¬ 
hind some old walls and huts, in a line with Cullo- 
den House. As wc thought our right entirely secure. 
General Hawley and G’eneral Bland went to the left 
with the two i-egiments of dragoons, to endeavour 
to fall upon the right flank of the rebels, and King¬ 
ston’s horse was ordered to the reserve. The ten 
pieces of cannon were disposed, two in each of the 
intervals of the first line, and all our Highlanders 
(except about 140 , which were upon the left with 
(ieneral Hawley, and who liehaved extremely well) 
were left to guard the baggage. 
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** When wc were advanced within 500 yards of 
the rebels, we found the morass upon our ris^ht was 
ended, which left our right flSnk quite uncovered to 
them; his Royal Highness thereupon immediately 
ordered Kingston’s horse from the reserve, an<l a 
little squadron of about 6o of Cobham’s whii;li had 
been patrolling, to cover our flank : and radteney's 
regiment was ordered from the reserve to the right 
of the Royals. 

“ Wc spent above half an liour after that, trying 
which should gain tlie flank of the other; and his 
Royal Highness having sent Lord Bury forward 
within 100 yards of the rebels, to reconnoiti-e some¬ 
thing that appeared like a battery tons, they there¬ 
upon begun firing their cannon, which was extremely 
ill-served and ill-pointed: ours immediatelyansweretl 
them, which began their confusion. Tl'.ey then 
came running on in their wild manner; and n.pon 
the right, where his Royal Highness had placed him¬ 
self, imagining the greatest push would be there, 
they came down three several times, within a hun¬ 
dred yards of our men, firing their pistols, and 
bi’andishing their swords; but the Royals and Pul- 
teney’s hardly took their firelocks from their shoul¬ 
ders, so that after those faint attempts they made 
off, and the little squadrons on our right were sent 
to pursue them. General Hawley had, by the help 
of our Highlanders, beat down two little stone walls, 
and came in upon .the right flank of their second 
line. 

“ As tlieir whole first line came down to attack 
at once, their right somewhat out-flanked Barrel’s 
regiment, which was our left, and ‘the greatest part 
of the little loss we sustained, was there; but Bligh’s 
and Scmpil’s giving a fire upon those who had out 
flanked Barrel’s soon repulsed them, and Barrel’s 
regiment and the left of 2>ioiiro’s fairly heat them 
with their bayonet.-;. There xvas scarcely a .soldier 
or officer of Barrel’s, and of that part of Monro's 
which engaged, who die! not kill one or two men 
each Avith their iiayonets and spoidootr-. 
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'• The cavalry, whicli had charf*-ed from the viifht 
and left, met in the centre, except two squadrons of 
Iraj^oons, which we n,Hssed, and tliey were g'one in 
pursuit of the runawJiys: Lord Ancram was or- 
ilered to pursue with tlie horse as far as he could; 
and did it with !?ogood effect that a very considera¬ 
ble number was killetl in the pursuit. 

“ As we Avere in our inarch to Inverness, am! were 
nearly arrived there, Major-General liland sent the 
annexed p.'qiers, which he received from the French 
officers and soldiers, surrendering' themselves pri¬ 
soners to his Royal Highness. Major-General 
RIand had also made great slanghtei', and took 
about 60 French officers and soldiers prisoners, in 
his pursuit. 

“ By the best calculation that can be made, it is 
thought the rebels lost 2000 men upon the field of 
battle, and in the pursuit. We have here 222 
French, and 32 (j rebel jn isoners. Lieutenant-Col. 
HowanI killed an officer, who appeared to be Lord 
Mrathallan, by the seal, and dillerent commissions 
from the Pretender, found in his pocket. 

“ It is said I.ord Perth, Lord Nairn, Lochiel, 
Keppock, and Apjiin Stiuirt are also killed. All 
their artillery and ammunition were taken, as well 
as the Pretender’s and all their baggage. There 
were also twelve colours taken. 

“ All the generals, officers and soldiers, did their 
utmost duty in his Majesty’s service, and shewed the 
greatest zeal and,bravery on this occasion. 

“ The Pretender's son, it is saiil, lay at Lord Lo- 
vat’s house at Aird, the night after the action. 
Brigadier Mordaunt is detached with 900 volunteers 
this morning into the Fraziers country, to attack all 
the rebels he may find .there. Lord Sutherland’s 
and Lord Rcay’s piyiple continue to exert themselves, 
and have taken upwards of lOO rebels, who are sent 
for; and there is great reason to believe Lord (’ro- 
inarty and his son, are also taken. The Monros 
have killed 50 of the rebels in their flight. As it is 
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not known where the greatest bodies of them are, 
or which way they have taken in their flight, his 
Royal Highness has not yet determined which way 
to inarch. On the 17th, as his Royal Highness was 
at dinner, three officers, and about sixteen of Fitz- 
James’s regiment, who were mounled, came and sur¬ 
rendered themselves prisoners. 

“ The killed, wounded, and missing, of the king’s 
troops, amount to above 300 . 

“ The French officers will be all sent to Carlisle, 
till his Majesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

“ The rebels, by their own accounts, make their 
loss greater by 2000 men than we have stated it. 
Four of their principal ladies are in custody, viz. 
Lady Ogilvie, Lady Kinloch, Lady Gordon, and the 
Laird of M‘Intosh’s wife. Major Grant, the Gover¬ 
nor of Inverness, is re-taken, and the Generals 
Hawley, Lord Albemarle, Huske, and Bland, have 
orders to inquire into the reasons for his surrender¬ 
ing of Fort George. 

“ Lord Cromartie, Lord M‘( deod his son, with 
other prisoners, are just brought in from Suther¬ 
land, by the Hound sloop, which his Royal Highness 
had sent for them, and they are just now land¬ 
ing.” 
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The earl of KILMARNOCK; the EARL of 
CROMARTIE; the LORD BALMERINO; 

three of the principal rebel chiefs. 

• * 

“ These men were once the glory of their age, 

“ Disinterested, just, with ev’ry virtue 
“ C)f civil life adorn’d—in arms excelling. 

“ Their only blot was this; that much provok’d 

They rais’d their vengeful arms against their countrj’; 

“ And lo! the righteous gods have now chastis’d them." 

Thomson. 

These noblemen acted a conspicuous part in the re¬ 
bellion of which we have just given an account, and 
on Monday, the 28 th of July, 17 ^ 6 , about eight 
o’clock in the morning, they were taken from the 
Tower in three coaches, the Earl of Kilmarnock, 
with Governor Williamson, and another gentleman 
captain of the guard, in the first; the Earl of Cro- 
rnartie, attended by .Captain Marshall, in the se¬ 
cond ; and Lord Balmerino, attended by Mr. 
Fowler, gentleman gaoler, who had the axe covered 
by him, in the third, under a strong guard of foot 
soldiers to Wcstminter-IIall, where the Lord High 
Steward and the peers having taken their scats, pro¬ 
clamation was made for the lieutenant of the Tower 
of Loudon to return the precept to’ him directed, 
with the bodies of the prisoners: which done, the 
gentleman gaoler of the Tower brought his priso¬ 
ners to the bar; and the ju’o'clamation was made 
for the king’s evidence to come forth, the king’s 
counsel, by his grace’s direction, opened the indict¬ 
ment, then hi§ grace moved the House, that he 
might advance forwards for the better hearing of 
the evidence, (which being done, William Earl of 
Kilmarnock, was. brought to the bar,) and his bill 
of indictment for high treason read, to which his 
lordship pleaded guilty, and desired to be recom¬ 
mended to his Majesty tor mercy. George, Earl of 
V^OL. II. a 
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Cromartie was next brought to the bar, and also 
pleaded g-uilty, and prayed for mercy. After which 
Arthur Lord Balmerino was bv&pght to the bar, and 
pleaded not guilty, alleging thdt he was not at Car¬ 
lisle at the time specified in the indictment, where¬ 
upon six witnesses for the erown were called in and 
examined, whose evidence was distinctly repeated 
by the reading clerk, proving that his lordship en¬ 
tered Carlisle (though not the same day,) sword in 
hand, at the head of a regiment called by his name, 
Elphinston’s horse. To this he made an exception, 
which was over-ruled. The Lord High {Steward 
then asked him if he had any witness or any thing 
further to offcT in his defence. To which he replied, 
he was sorry he had given their lordships so much 
trouble, and had nothing more to say. Hereupon 
their lordships retired out of Westminstcr-Hall to 
the House of Peers, where the opinion of the judges 
was asked, touching this overt act, which they de¬ 
clared to be not material, as other facts were proved 
beyond contradiction, their lordships returned, and 
his grace putting the question to the youngest baron, 
“ Whether Arthur Lord Balmerino was guilty or not 
guilty, &c.” he clapt his right hand to his left breast, 
and said, “ Guilty, upon my honour, my Lord,” 
as did all the rest of the peers. And the prisoners 
being again cqlled to the bar, the Lord High Stew¬ 
ard declared their resolutions: and they were or¬ 
dered to be brought up on the 30 th, at 11 o’clock in 
the morning to receive sentence. 

Written notice was given them to bring what they 
might have to offer in arrest of judgment.—Tliere 
were 136 peers present. 

On the 30 th the Lord High Steward went to 
Westminster-Hall attended as before: and the pri¬ 
soners being again brought before their peers, the 
Earl of Kilmarnock made a very elegant and pa¬ 
thetic speech, which was much admired, to move 
their lordships to intercede for him with his Ma¬ 
jesty j the Earl of Cromartie spoke also to the same 
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effect: but Lord TiaAmerino pleaded in arrest of 
judgincnt_,that his indictment was found in the county 
of Surrey, and, this’ being a point of law, desired 
that he iiiig-ht be allowed counsel to ar^ue it, upon 
wnich the lords adjourned to their chamber, to con¬ 
sider of it, and soon after returned; ordered his 
plea to be argued on Friday next, and appointed 
Messrs. Wilbrake and Farrester for hts counsel. 

On the 1 st of August the Lord High Stewfird, and 
the peers being assembled in Westminster-IIall, the 
three rebel lords were brought to the bar, with the 
axe carried before them. The Earl of Kilmarnock 
and the Earl of Cromartie w’ere then separately 
asked if they had any thing to propose why judg¬ 
ment should not 1 )e passed upon them; to which 
tljcy answered in the negative. His grace then in¬ 
formed Lord Balmerino, that, having started an 
objection, having desired counsel, and having ob¬ 
tained their assistance, he was now to make use of it, 
if he thought fit to argne that point. His lordship 
answ’^ered, he wus sorry for the trouble he had given 
his grace and tlie peers; that he would not liave 
taken that step, if he liad not been persuaded tliere 
was some ground for the ol)jection; but tliat his 
counsel having satisfied liim there was nothing in it 
that could tend to his service, he declined having 
tiiem lieard, submitted to the court?, and was re¬ 
solved to rely upon his Majesty’s mercy. 

His grace then made a speech to the prisoners, 
almost to the same effect as that pronounced by 
Eail Cowper. But as the present rebellion was op¬ 
posed with more unarlimity and zeal than the last, 
ids grace took occasion to observe to their lordships, 
tliat the beginnings of the rebellion “ w'ere so weak 
.and unprondsing, as to lie capable of seducing none 
but the most infc^‘tcd and willing iidnds to join in so 
desperate an enterprize. That it was impossible 
even for the party of the rebels to be so inconside¬ 
rate or vain, as to imagine, that the body of this 
free people, blest in the enjoyment of all their rights. 
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both civil and religious, under his Majesty’s pro 
tection; secure in the prospect of transmitting them 
safe to their posterity, under thp protestant succes¬ 
sion in iiis royal house, would'not rise up as one 
man, to oppose and crush so flagitious, so destruc¬ 
tive, and so unprovoked an attempt.—Accordingly 
the rebels soon saw his Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
conscious both of their duty and interest, contend¬ 
ing to outdo one another in demonstrations of their 
zeal and vigour in his service.—Men of property, of 
all ranks and orders, crowded in with liberal sub¬ 
scriptions, of their own motion, beyond the exam¬ 
ples of former times, and uncompclled by any law; 
and yet in tbe most legal and warrantable manner, 
notwithstanding what has been ignorantly and pre¬ 
sumptuously suggested to the contrary.’’-Ills 

lordship concluded thus; “ It has been his Majesty’s 
justice to bring your lordships to legal trial; and it 
has been his wisdom to shew, that, as a small part 
of bis national forces was sufficient to subdue the 
rebel army in the field, so the ordinary course of his 
laws is strong enough to bring even their chiefs to 
justice.” 

After a short pause, his Grace pronounced sen¬ 
tence as in cases of high treason, and then put an 
end to the commission by breaking his staff. 

At six o’clock a troop of life-guards, one of horse- 
grenadiers, and 1000 of the foot-guards, (being 15 
men out of each company,) marched from the 
parade in St. James’s-park through the city to 
Tower-hill, to attend the execution of the Earl of 
Kilmarnock and the Lord Balmerino, and being ar¬ 
rived there, were posted in lines from the Tower to 
the scaffold, and all around it. About eight o’clock 
the sheriffs of London, with their under-sheriffs, and 
their officers, viz. six serjeants at mace, six yeomen, 
and the executioner, met at the Mitre tavern in 
Fcnchurch-street, where they breakfasted, and went 
from thence to the house, lately the transport-office 
on Tower-hill, near Catherine-court, hired by them 
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for the reception of the said lords, before they should 
be conducted to the scaffold, which was erected 
about thirty yards fi*om the said house. At ten 
o’clock the block wAs fixed on the stage, and covered 
with black cloth, and several sacks of sawdust 
were brought* lip to strew on it; soon after their 
coffins M'cre brought, covered with black cloth, 
ornamented with gilt nails, &c. .On the Earl 
of Kilmarnock’s was a plate with this inscription, 
GiiCiclnuis Comes de Kilmarnock dccollatus, 
18 Augusti, 1746 *, JFjtut. suae, 42 , with an eaiTs 
coronet over it, and six coronets over the six han¬ 
dles; and on Lord Balmcrino’s was a plate with 
this inscription, Arthur us Donunus dc lialmcrino 

dccollatus, 18 Augvsti, 1746, Altat. su<r. 58,” with 
a baronet’s coronet over it, and six others over the 
six handles. At a quarter after ten the shcrifl's 
went in procession to the outward gate of the 
'fower, and after knocking at it some lime, a \var- 
der within asked, “ Who’s there ?” The officer with¬ 
out answered, “ The sheriffs of London and Mid¬ 
dlesex.” I'lie warder then asked, “ What do they 
want ?” The officer answered, “ The bodies of 
^V’illiam, Earl of Kilmarnock, and Arthur, Lord 
Balmeriuo ?” upon which the warder said, “ I will 
go and inform the Lieutenant of the Tower,” and 
in about ten minutes the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
with the Earl of Kilmarnock, and* Major White, 
with Lord Balmerino, guarded by several of the 
warders, came to the gate; tfic prisoners were there 
delivered to the Sheriffs, who gave proper receipts 
for their bodies to thp Lieutenant, who, as is usual, 
said, “ God bless King George;” to wliicli the Earl 
of Kilmarnock assented by a bow, and the Lord 
Balmerino said, “ God bless King James.” Soon 
after, the procession, ihoving in a slow and solemn 
manner, appeared in the following order: 1. The 
(.’unstable of the Tower-hamlets. 2 . The Knight- 
Marshal’s-men, and lip-staves. 3. The Sheriff’s 
Gfficers. 4. The Sheriffs, the Prisoners, and their 
Chaplains: Mr. Sheriff Blachford walking with the 
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Earl of Kilmarnock, and Mr. Sheriff Cockayne with 
the Lord Balineriuo. 5. The Tower Warders. 6. A 
guard of musqueteers. 7 . The, two hearses and a 
mourning coach. Wlien the procession had passed 
through the line into the circle formed by the guards, 
the passage w’as closed, and the troops of horse, who 
were in the rear of tlie foot on the lines, wheeled 
off, and drew up five deep behind the foot, on the 
south side of the hill, facing the scaffold. 

The lords were conducted into separate apart¬ 
ments in the house, facing the steps of the scaffold ; 
their friends being admitted to see tfiein. The Earl 
of Kilmarnock was attended by the Rev. Mr. Foster, 
a dissenting minister, and the Rev. Mr. Hume, a 
near relation of the Earl of Hume; and the Chap¬ 
lain of the tower, and another clergyman of the 
church of England, accompanied the Lord Balrnc- 
rino; who, on entering the door of the house, heard 
several of the spectators ask eagerly, “ Which is 
Lord Balnierino ?” to whom he answered, smiling, 
“ I am Lord Balmcrino, gentlemen, at yonr service.” 
The parlour and passage of the house, the rails in¬ 
closing the way from thence to the scaffold, and the 
rails about it, were all hung with black. 

The Lord Kilmarnock, in the apartment allotted 
to him, spent about an hour in his devotions with 
Mr. Foster, who assisted him with prayer and ex¬ 
hortation. 

After udiich. Lord Balmerino, pursuant to his re¬ 
quest, being admitted to confer with the earl, first 
thanked him for the favour, and then asked, “ If 
his lordship knew of any order signed by the Prince, 
(meaning the Pretender’s son,) to give no quarter at 
the battle of Culloden.” And the chrl answering, 
“ No,” the Lord Balmerino pdded, “ Nor I neither, 
and therefore it seems to be an inyention to justify 
their own murders.” The carl replied, " he did not 
tliink this a fair inference, because he was in¬ 
formed, after he was prisoner at Inverness, by seve¬ 
ral officers, that such an order, signed George Mur¬ 
ray, was in the duke's custody.”—“ George Mur- 
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ray said Lord Balmerino, “ then they should not 
charge it on the Prince.” Then he took his leave, 
embracing Lord Kilmarnock, with the same kind of 
noble and generous boinpliincnts as he had used be¬ 
fore, “ My dear Lord Kilmarnock, 1 am only sorry 
that I cannot pdy this reckoning alone; once more, 
farewel for ever!” and returned to his own room. 

The earl then kneeling down with the company, 
joined in a prayer delivered by Mr. Fostei-: aftei 
which, having sat a few moments, and taken a se¬ 
cond refreshment of a bit of bread and a glass of 
wine, he expressed a desire that Lord Baliilbrin'o 
might go first to the scaftbld; but being informed 
that this could not be, as his lordship was named 
first in the warrant; he appeared satisfied, sauted 
his friends, saying’ he should make no speeW on 
the scaffold, but desired the ministers to assist him 
in his last moments, and they accordingly, with 
other friends, proceeded with him to the scaffold. 
He appeared on the scaffold, dressed in black, with 
a countenance and demeanour, testifying great con¬ 
trition, and the multitude who had been long ex¬ 
pecting to see him on this aAvful occasion, shewed 
the deepest signs of commiseration and pity; his 
lordship being struck with such a variety of dread¬ 
ful objects at once, the multitudes—the block—his 
coffin—the executioner—the instrument of death— 
turned about to Mr. Hume, and said, “ Hume! this 
is terriblebut without changing his voice or coun¬ 
tenance. 

After putting up a short prayer, concluding with 
a petition for his Majesty King George, and the 
royal family, in verification of his declaration in his 
speech, his lordship embraced, and took his last 
leave of his friend. The executioner, who had be¬ 
fore taken something toTteep him from fainting, was 
so affected with his lordship’s distress, and the aw¬ 
fulness of the scene, that, on asking him forgive¬ 
ness, he burst into tears. His lordship bid him 
take courage, giving him at the same time, a purse 
with five guineas, and telling him that he would 
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drop his handkerchief as a signal for tlie stroke. 
He proceeded, with tlie help of his gentleinan, to 
make ready for the block, by taking off his coat, 
and the bag from his hair, which was then tucked 
up under a napkin-cap, but this being made up so 
wide, as not to keep up his long hair, the making 
it less^ccasioned a little delay; Ids neck being laid 
bare, he tucked down the collar of his shirt and 
waistcoat, he then kneeled down on a black cushion 
at the block, and drew his cap over his eyes, in doing 
whi^ as well as in putting up his hair, his hands 
wer^bserved to shake ; but, either to support him¬ 
self, or for a’ more convenient posture of devotion, 
he happened to lay both his hands upon the block, 
wh’yiil the executioner observing, prayed his lordship 
to 1 ^ them fall, lest they should be mangled, or 
break the blow. He was then told, that the neck of 
his waistcoat was in the way, upon which he rose, 
and with the help of a friend took it off, and the 
neck being made bare to the shoulders, he kneeled 
down as before. Every thing was now ready for 
the execution, the black bays which hung over the 
mils of the scaffold, were by direction of the colonel 
of the guard, or the sheriffs, turned up, that the 
people might see the whole of it, and in about two 
minutes (the time he before fixed) after he kneeled 
down, his lordship dropped his handkerchief, and 
the executioner at once severed his head from his 
body, except only a small part of the skin, which 
was immediately divided by a gentle stroke; the 
head was received in a piece of red baise, and, with 
the body, immediately put into the coffin. The scaf¬ 
fold was then cleared from the blood, fresh sawdust 
strewed, and, that no appearance of a former exe¬ 
cution might remain, the executioner changed such 
of his clothes as appeared bloody 

In the account said to be published by the autho¬ 
rity of the sheriffs, it is asserted, that the Lord Kil¬ 
marnock requested his head might not be held up as 
usual, and declared to be the head of a traitor; and 
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that, for this reason, that part of the ceremony was 
omitted, as the sentence and law did not require it; but 
we are assured, in Mrj.' Foster’s account, that his lord- 
ship made no such request; and further, that when he 
was informed that his head would be held up, and such 
proclamation made, it did not affect him, and he spoke 
of it as a matter of no moment. All that he wished or 
desired was, first, that the eKCCutioi, !r might not be, as 
represented to his lordship, “ a good sort of man,’’ think¬ 
ing a rough temper would be fitter for the purpose. Se¬ 
cond, that his coffin, instead of remaining in the hearse, 
might be set upon the stage: and, third, thq.tfour persons 
might be appointed to ffeceive the head, that it might 
not roll about the stage, but be speedily, with his body, 
put into the coffin. 

While this was doing. Lord Balmerino, after having 
solemnly recommended himself to the mercy of the Al¬ 
mighty, conversed cheerfully with his friends, refreshed 
himself twice with a bit of bread and a glass of wine, 
and desired the company to drink to him ain degree ta 
haiven, acquainting them that he had prepared a speech, 
which he should read on the scaffold, and therefore 
should there say nothing of its contents. 

The under-sheriff coming into his lordship’s apartment 
to let him know the stage was ready, he prevented him, 
by immediately asking, if the affair was over with the Lord 
Kilmarnock; and being answered, “ It is*,” he enquired 
how tlie executioner peifornied his office; and upon re¬ 
ceiving tlie account, said, it was well done; then ad¬ 
dressing himself to the company, he'said, “ Gentlemen, I 
shall detain you no longer,” and with an easy unaffected 
cheerfulness he saluted his friends, and hastened to the 
scaffold, which he mounted with so easy an air, as asto¬ 
nished the spectators. His lordship was dressed in his 
regimentals, a blue coat, tamed up with red, trimmed, 
with brass buttons, (and a tye wig,) the same which he 
wore at the battle of Culloden. No circumstance in hu 
whole deportment shewed the least sign of fear or regret, 
and he frequently reproved his friends for discovering 
either upon his account. He waked several times round 
Vor,. IT. R *29 
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the scaffold, bowed to the people, went to his coffin, 
read the inscription, and, with a not), saiti, “ It is rifiht.” 
He then examined the block, wh‘ich he called his |)iilow 
of rest. His lordship, putting wi liis spectacles, and 
taking a jtaper out of his [tocket, read it witli an audible 
voice, which, so far from being filled with [tassionatc in¬ 
vective, mentioned his majesty as a prince of tlic greatest 
magnanimity and mercy, at tlie same time that, through 
erroneous political principles, it denied him a right to the 
allegiance of his people: having delivered this itaper to 
the sheriff, he called for the executioner, wh(j appearing, 
and Iteiug about to ask his lordship's i)ardon, lie said, 
“ Friend, you need not ask me forgiveness, the execution 
of your duty is commendable;” upon which his lordship 
gave him tliree guineas, saying, “ Friend, I never was 
rich, this is all the money I have now, I wish it was 
more, and I am sorry I ean add nothing to it but iny 
coat and waistcoat,” which he then took off, together 
with his neckcloth, and threw them on his coffin ; jiutting 
on a flannel waistcoat, which had been pro\ ided for the 
purpose, and then taking a plaid cap out of his jiocket, 
he put it on his head, saying, he died a Scotchman ; 
after kneeling down at the block to adjust his posture, 
and shew the executioner the signal for the stroke, whiclt 
was dropping his arms, he once more turned to his 
friends and topk his last farewell ; and looking round on 
the crowd, .said, “ Perhaps some may think my behaviour 
too bold, but remember, Sir, (said he to a gentleman wlio 
stood near him,) that I now' declare it is the effect of con¬ 
fidence in God, and a good conscience, and I sliould dis¬ 
semble if I should shew any signs of fear.” 

Observing the axe in the executioner’s hand as he 
passed him, he took it from him, felt-the ctlge, and re¬ 
turning it, clapped the executioner on the shoulder to 
encourage him; he tucked down the collar of his sliirt 
and waistcoat, and shewed him where to strike, desiring 
him to do it resolutely, “ for in that,” says his lordship, 
“ will consist your kindness. He then went to the side ot 
the stage, and calletl u|) the warder, to whom he gave 
some money, askeil which was his hcartc, and oulcrcJ 
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the man to drive near. Immediately, without trembling 
or changing countenance, lie again knelt down at Uie 
block, and having, wi^rh liis arms stretched out, said. 
“ () Lord, reward my friends,—forgive my enemies,— 
and receive my soyl!” he gave the signal, by letting them 
fall. But his uncommon firmness and intrepidity, and 
the unexpected suddenness of the signal, so surprised the 
executioner, that, though he struck the part directed, the 
blow was not given with strength enough to wound him 
very deep; on which it seemed as if lie made an effort 
to turn his head towards the executioner, and the under- 
jaw fell, and returned very quick, like anger and gnash¬ 
ing the teeth; but it could not be otherwise, the part 
being convulsed. A second blow- immediately succeed¬ 
ing the first, rendered him, however, quite insensible, 
and a third finished the work. 

His head was received in a piece of red baize, and, 
with his body, put into the coffin, which, at his particular 
request, was placed on that of the late Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine s, in St. Peter's church, in the Tower, all three 
lords lying in one grave. 

During the whole course of the solemnity, although the 
hill, the scaffoldings, and houses were crowded full of spec¬ 
tators, all persons attended with uncommon decency, and 
evenness of temper; which evinces hou' rnneh tiie people 
entered into the rectitude of the execution, though, too 
humane to rejoice in the catastrophe. 

Lord Balmerino had but a small estate, though ground- 
landlord and lord of the manor of Coicon, a long street 
in the suburbs of Edinburgh, leading to Leith, and had 
also some other small pos.sessions in the shire of Fife. 
His lady came to Londdnsoon after him, and frequently 
attended him during his confinement in the Tower, and 
had lodgings in East-Sinithfield. She was at dinner with 
him when the warrant came for his execution the Mon¬ 
day following, and being very much surprised, he desired 
her not to be concerned at it: “ If the king had given me 
mercy,” said he, “ I should have been glad of it; but 
since it is otherwise, I am very easy; for it is w'hat I 
have expected, and therefore it does not at all surprise 
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me. His lady seemed very disconsolate, and rose imme 
diately from table^ on which he started from his chair, 
and said, “ Pray, my lady, sit down, for it shall not 
spoil my dinnerupon which her ladyship sat down 
again, but could not eat. ' . 

Several more of his sayings were related as remarkable, 
among others, that being advised to take care of his per¬ 
son, he replied, “ It would be thought very imprudent in 
a man to repair an old house, when the lease of it was so 
near expiring.” 


CHARLES RATCLIFFE, Esq. 

IVho assumed the Title of Earl of Derwentwater. 

This gentleman was one of those who took part in the 
rebellion, under a commission from the king of France, 
and was taken, with many others, on his passage to 
Scotland, by the Seahorse frigate. He was the youngest 
brotlser of the Earl of Derwentwater, who was attainted 
and executed in the first rebellion; and his titles and 
estates, consequently, forfeited to the crown. He was, 
with his brother, taken at Preston, tried, convicted, and 
condemned, but several times respited, and would pro¬ 
bably have been pardoned, had he not, with thirteen 
others, made his escape out of a room, called the Castle, 
in Newgate, through a small door, which had been acci¬ 
dently left open, leading to the debtors’ side, where the 
turnkey, not knowing ^em, letthdm out of the prison, 
supposing they were persons who had come in to see 
their friends. 

He immediately procured a passage to France, and 
from thence followed the Pretender to Rome, subsisting 
on such petty pension as his master would allow him. 
Returning some short time afterwards, he married the 
widow of Lord Newborough, by whom he had a son. 

In 1733 he came to England, and resided in Pall- 
Mall, without any molestation, though it was well known 
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to the ministiy.* He returned to France, but came hack 
in 1735, to solicit his pardon, butn^witliout success, 
though he appeared publicly, and visits several families, 
particularly in Essex. Returning again to France, he 
unfortunately accepted of the French king’s commission, 
to act as an officer in the rebellion, and was taken as we 
have already described. 

On the 22d of October, 1746, he was brought to die 
bar of the Court of King’s Bench, and was arraigned, but 
refused to hold up his hand, or acknowledge any jurisdic¬ 
tion but that of the king of France, insisting on a com¬ 
mission he had in his pocket from him, and appealing to 
the Sicilian ambassador, who was then in court, for the 
authenticity thereof. On hearing his former indictment 
and conviction read, he said, that he was not the Charles 
Ratcliffe therein named, but that he was the Earl of 
Derwentwater, and his counsel informed the court, that 
such was the plea they meant to abide by, and thereupon 
issue was gained. 

The counsel for the prisoner then moved to put otF his 
trial, upon his own affidavit (to which he bad subscribed 
himself the Count de Derwentwater,) that two of his 
material witnesses, naming them, were abroad, without 
whose testimony he could not safely go to trial. To 
which affidavit the counsel for the crown objected, as 
not being entitled as in the cause before the court, nor 
the two witnesses sworn to be material, in'the issue then 
joined between the king and the prisoner; and also, be¬ 
cause the prisoner had not so much as undertaken to 
swear, for himself, that he was not the person, which, as 
it was a fact entirely in his own knowledge, ought to be 
required of him, if he would entitle himself to this favour 
» 

* Some years after the quelling of the last Rebellion, the Pretender 
came in disguise to view I^ndon., This was a natural, but dangerous 
curiosity, to behold the place where his grandfather, king James II. 
had been on the throne. Ministers beii^ apprised of this circum¬ 
stance, in haste went to king George II. with the information, and re¬ 
commended his immediate apprehension. The monarch, with ane of 
liis shrewd answers, for which he was remarkable, replied, No—let 
the poor man satisfy his curiosity; when done, he will quiedy go back 
to France.” The king’s obsen-ation was verified. 
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from the court; this being a proceeding very different 
from the trial -upon a not guilty, in an original prosecu¬ 
tion on a charge (#high treason or other crime, tlie iden¬ 
tity of the person being the single fact to be enquired of, 
and a case in which the crown had a right by law to 
proceed in instanter. 

Upon this the prisoner amended his affidavit as to the 
witnesses, but refused to supply it, so fur as to swear he 
was not the same person. And the court said this was a 
new precedent, there being no instance of any application 
to put off the trial of a question of this sort before; and 
that this was like an inquest of office, in order to inform 
the conscience of the court, and what the public had a 
right to proceed in instanter. And therefore that the 
prisoner ought to give all reasonable satisfaction to induce 
them to grant such a favour as the prisoner desired, for 
they could not in conscirace and justice to the public in¬ 
dulge him, without a reasonable satisfaction that his plea 
was true. 

But the prisoner still refusing to swear to the truth of 
his plea, the jury w’ere called, and after two or three of the 
pannel had been sworn, Mr. Ratcliffe challenged the 
next that was called, as of right, without assigning any 
reason ; but upoa debate of the question, how far he had 
right to challenge ? the court said, it had been determined 
before in all the later cases, and particularly in the case 
of one Jordan j that the prisoner, in such a case as this, 
had no peremptory challenge; upon w'hich the rest of 
the jury were sworn, and after a clear evidence of the 
identity of the person on the part of the crown, the pri¬ 
soner producing none on his part, tlie jury withdrew 
about ten minutes, and then found their verdict, that he 
was the same Charles Ratcliffe who was convicted of 
high-treason in the year 1715. 

The Attorney-General thep moved to have execution 
awarded against the prisoner on his former judgment; to 
which the prisoner’s counsel objected, tendering a plea 
of pardon by act of parliament, in bar of execution. But 
the court said, as he had alreaffy pleaded such a plea as 
he chose to rely on, and as that was found against him, 
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nothing more remained for them to do at present but to 
award execution; and jf his counsel had any thing to 
ofter in his belialf, they would have lime to do it before 
the day of execution ; and ordered a rule to be made for 
the profter writs for his execution, on the 8th of next 
month, and remanded the prisoner to the Tower. 

Mr. Ralcliffe was about five feet ten inches high, up¬ 
wards of fifty, was dressed in scarlet, faced with black 
velvet, ami gold buttons, a gold-laced waistcoat, bag- 
wig, and had a hat with a white feather. 

His design in stiling himself Earl of Derwent water, 
was, that he might pass for Francis, his younger brother, 
who went to France before 1715, but was thought to be 
dead. He would not call the Lord Chief Justice lord, 
because the title of carl was not given him. He .••efused 
to hold up his hand at the bar; and being told, that, as 
a gentleman, he ought to comply, and that his own 
counsel would satisfy him that it was only a form of the 
court, he said, “ I know many things that I will not ad¬ 
vise with my counsel upon.” On hearing the rule for 
his execution, he desired time, because he and Lord 
TVIorcton (in the bastile at Paris,) should take the same 
journey at the same time. 

About ciglit o'clock on the 8th of December, two 
troops of life-guards, and one troop of horse-guards, 
marched through the city for Little Tower-hill, where 
they were joined by a battalion of foot-guards, to attend 
the execution of Charles llatcliffe, Esq. About ten 
o'clock the block, with a cushion, both covered with 
black, were brought up, and fixed upon the stage, and 
soon after Mr. Jlatclifies coffin, covered with black vel¬ 
vet, with eight gilt handles, and gilt nails, but there was 
no plate, or any inscription upon it. At near eleven the 
sheriffs, Mr. Alderman Winterbottom and Mr. Alderman 
Alsop, with their officers, came to see if the scaffold was 
finished, (the carpenters, &c. who had very short notice, 
having worked all day on Sunday and the ensuing night,) 
and if evciy thing vvas prepared for Mr. llatclifl’e’s recep¬ 
tion; which being to their satisfaction, they went to the 
Tower, and demanded of General Williamson, deputy- 
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governor, the body of Mr. Ratcliffe; on being 'surren¬ 
dered, he was first put into a landau, and carried over 
the wharf, at the end of which he was put into a mourn* 
ing-coach, and conveyed into a small booth joining to 
the stairs of the scaffold, lined with black, where he 
spent about half an hour in devotion, and then proceeded 
with the sheriffs, the divine, and some other gentlemen. 
When he came upon the scaffold, he took leave of his 
friends with great serenity and calmness of mind; and 
having spoken a few words to the executioner, gave him 
a purse of ten guineas, put on a damask cap, and then 
knelt down to prayers, which lasted about seven minutes, 
all the spectators on the scaffold kneeling with him. 
Prayers being over, he pulled off his clothes, and put his 
head to the block, from whence he soon got up, and hav¬ 
ing spoke a few words, he knelt down to it, and fixing 
his head, in about two minutes gave the signal to the 
executioner, who at three blows struck it off, M-hich was 
received in a scarlet cloth held for that purpose. He 
was dressed in scarlet, faced with black velvet, trimmed 
with gold, a gold-laccd waistcoat, and a white feather in 
his'hat. He behaved with the greatest fortitude and 
coolness of temper, and was no way shocked at the ap¬ 
proach of death. 

His body was immediately put into the coffin, and car¬ 
ried back in a hearse to the Tower ; and the scaffold, 
booth, and all the boards belonging to them^ were 
cleared away in the afternoon. He behaved himself very 
cheerfully until the 4th, when he received a letter from 
his niece, the Lady Petre, which engaged him to appear 
in a more serious manner. His corpse was on the 11th 
carried in a hearse, attended by\wo^mourning-coaches, to 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and there interred with the re¬ 
mains of the late Earl of Derwentwater, according to 
his desire, with this inscription on his coffin: “ Carolus 
RadcUffe, Comes de Derwentwater^ DecoUatus Die 
%Decembris,\7A6. JEtatisSS. Requiescat in Pace” 

It seems the Derwentwater estate was only confiscated 
to the crown for the life of Charles Ratcliffe, Esq. but by 
a clause in an act of parliament, passed some years since, 
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which says, that the issue of any person attainted of high 
treason, born and bred in any foreign dominion, and a 
Roman Catholic, sliall foffeit his reversion of such estate, 
and the remainder shall for ever be fixed in the crown, 
his son is absolutely, deprived of any title or interest in 
the'affluent fortune of tliat ancient family, which amounted 
to more than 200,000/. 

This unhappy gentleman was the youngest brother of 
James Earl of Derwentwater, who was executed in 1716; 
they were sons of Sir Francis Radcliff'e, by the lady 
Mary Tudor, natural daughter to King Charles II., by 
Mrs. Mary Davis. 

He died in the principles in which he ha'd lived, and 
was so zealous a papist, that, on the absurdities of some 
things which are held sacred by the church of Rome 
being objected to him, he rejjlied, 

‘ That for every tenet of tliat church, repugnant to 
reason, in which she requires an implicit belief, he wished 
there were twenty, that he might thereby have a nobler 
opportunity of exercising and displaying his faith.’ 


THOMAS CAPPOCK, 

The rebel Bishop oj Carlisle. 

W E have already, in our statement of the strength of 
the garrison at Carlisle, announced a bishop, created by 
the Pretender. Such anecdotes of this enthusiastic rebel, 
as w'e have been able to glean from the public prints of 
the year of this rebellion, ^ve have put together, in order 
to allot to this would-be Right Reverend Father in God, 
a memoir independent of the treacherous group among 
whom he swung on the gallows. 

On the 12th of August, 1746, the Lord Chief Baron 
Parker, Baron Clarke, Judges Burnett and Dennison, 
arrived at Carlisle, and by virtue of a special commission 
for that purpose to them directed, convened a court, for 
the purpose of trying the rebels found in arms, on tl»e 
VoL. n. ‘ *29 
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surrender of Carlisle. On the 14th the Scotch prisoners 
were arraigned, but tlie witnesses in behalf of the crown 
(also Scotchmen) refused to swear in the form prescribed 
by the laws of England. The judges therefore, deferred 
the trial in order to consult on this contumacy; but next 
morning allowed them to take the oettli after the Scotch 
form. Bills of indictment were found against all the 
officers, as well as Bishop Cappock; but the common 
men, amounting to near four hundred, were ordered to 
cast lots, and of every twenty, nineteen were to be trans¬ 
ported, and the twentieth put upon his trial for high 
ti’eason. Some few refused this lenity, depending upon 
so deceiving.the evidence as not to recognize them; for 
this purpose they cut off each other’s hair, changing their 
cloaffiing, and by every other method which they could 
devise, disguised themselves. 

When the grand jury presented true bills, the whole of 
those indicted were brought to the bar, w'hom the Loril 
Chief Baron told, that the Court desired them to choose 
what counsel they pleased, witii a solicitor—that the 
Court had given orders to their clerk, to make out 
subpoenas for them, gratis, and by virtue thereof, to bring 
forward such witnesses as they imagined could, in any 
manner, tend to their exculpation. 

In order to give them every chance for tliis end, the 
Judges adjourned the Court, and proceeded to the city 
of York, where other rebels were in confinement, against 
seventy-nine of whom bills w'ere found. It was near a 
month before they returned to Carlisle. On the 9 th of 
September, 1762, the rebels were arraigned at the bar of 
the court of that city, and fifty-nine pleaded not guilty. 
On the 10th, forty-five more.were brought up, and all 
pleaded not guilty, except three, one of whom was a 
desperate turbulent fellow, a rebel captain, named 
Robert Taylor, who had repeatedly vaunted that he 
would take Edinburgh Castle in three days. 

The next day twelve more were arraigned, and among 
them was the rebellious bishop. He appeared at the 
bar in his gown and cassock, assumed much confidence, 
and appeared to entertain no idea that be could be con- 
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victed. He made a tpeech to the court and jury, 
which chiefly went to shew that t)e joined the rebels 
by compulsion alone. He called his father, and cne 
Mary Humphries, to substantiate this assertion; but 
their evidence fell far short of so doing. A witness, 
however, proved that the prisoner had made an attempt 
to escajte from the rebels. On the other side it was 
proved that he voluntarily went with the rebels from 
Manchester to Derby, and thence back to Carlisle. It 
further ap|)cared tha*^ wherever the rebels w'ent he read 
public prayers for King James and Charles Prince of 
Wales, Regent of England. At Manchester he preached 
in one of the Churches, and took his text from Psal. 
xcvii. 1.—“ The Lord is King, the earth may be glad 
thereof.” At. Carlisle he appeared as one of the church 
militant, with a hanger by his side, a plaid sash, and 
wdiite cockade, acting also as a quarter-master. Another 
v.'itness proved, that this fighting-bishop told him of his 
engaging two of the king’s soldiers, and taking them both 
prisoners; and he vaunted, that his prince had offered 
battle to th,. Duke of Cumberland, who ran away; that 
they (the rebels) returned to Scotland only to join Lord 
George Drummond, who had landed with many thou¬ 
sand French to assist their cause. His evidence, Miss 
Humphries, was shewn a letter, which she acknowledged 
to be the hand-writing of the bishop; wherein he had the 
effrontery to tell the barefaced falsehood of the Duke of 
Cumberland ordering him to be kept on 'half a pound 
of bread per day, and nasty water, becau.se he advised to 
give battle to him at Stanwix, and .protested against the 
surrender of Carlisle. 

The jury, notwithstan(|ing the confidence apparent in 
the prisoner through the whole trial, which lasted six 
liouns, found him guilty in two minutes. 

The priest, it seems, did not abandon himself to his 
fate; for in a few days it w’as discovered that he and six 
more condemned rebels had saw^ed off their irons, and 
were about to attempt an escape. The instrument with 
which they effected this was prepared for the purpose 
by a new and curious method. It is thus described: 
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“ They laid a silk handkerchief singly over the mouth of 
a drinking-glass, and lied it hard at tiie bottom, then 
struck the edge of a case-knife, on the brim of the glass 
(thus covered to prevent noise) till it became a saw. 
With such knives they cut their irons, and when the 
teeth were blunt, they had recourse to the glass to renew 
it. A knife will not cut a handkerchief when struck 
upon it in this manner.” 

Cappock was hanged at Carlisle, with the other con¬ 
victed rebels, on the 28th of October, 1746. 

The limits of our w’ork will not allow us to enumerate 
the trials of all the rebels ; and as we have given the out¬ 
lines of the treason in which they were all concerned, 
let it suffice to say, that many were executed in different 
parts of the kingdom, and many of their heads placed on 
public buildings, and others transported to America. 

Our readers may, perhaps, wish to know what became 
of the young Pretender, the leader of this rebellion ; and, 
io order to gratify them, we insert the following account, 
the authenticity of which may be relied on; 

“ The decisive battle of ("ulloden was fought on the 
l6th of April; 1746, in which engagement the Pre¬ 
tender had his horse shot under him, by one of the 
troopers in the king’s service, as he was endeavouring to 
rally his people. After his forces M ere entirely defeated, 
he retired to the house of a factor of Lord Lovat, about 
ten miles from Inverness, where meeting with that noble¬ 
man, he staid -supper. After supper M as over he set out 
for Port Augustus, and pursued liis journey next day to 
Icvergarry, where he proposed to have dined; but finding 
no victuals, he set a boy to fishing, who caught two sal¬ 
mon, on which he made a dinner, and continued w'aiting 
there for some of his troops, v^ho had promised to ren¬ 
dezvous at that place; but being disappointed, he re¬ 
solved to proceed to Lochharciage. 

“ He arrived there on the 18th, at two in the morning, 
where he went to sleep, which he had not done for five 
days and nights. He remained there till five o’clock in 
the afternoon, in hopes of obtaining some intelligence; 
but gaining none, he set out from thence on foot, aud 
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travelled to the Glen of Morar, where he arrived the 
19th, at four in the morning. He set oiit about noon 
the same day for Arrashag, where he arrived about four 
in the afternoon. He remained there about seven days, 
waiting for Captain O’Neil, wlio joined him on the 27th, 
and informed liirn',‘that tiiere was no hopes of drawing 
his troops together again in a body; upon whieh he re¬ 
solved to go to Stornway, in order to hire a ship to go to 
France. 

“ The person emp-loyed for this purpose was one 
Donald M'Lcod, who had an interest there. On the 
28th he went on board an cight-oar’d boat, in company 
with Sullivan and O’Neil, ordering the people who be¬ 
longed to the boat to make the best haste they could to 
Stornway. The night proving very tcmpe.stuous, they all 
begged of him to go back, which he would not do, but, to 
keep up the spirits of the peojde, he sang them a High¬ 
land song; but the weather growing w'orse and worse, on 
the 29th, about seven in the morning, they wore driven 
on shore, on a point of land called Rushness, in the 
island of Benbicula, where, when they got on shore, the 
Pretender helped to make a lire to warm the crew, who 
w'ere almost starved to death w ith cold. On the 30th, at 
six in the evening, they set sail again for Stornway, but 
meeting with another storm, were obliged to put into the 
island of Scalpa, in the Hams, where they all went on 
shore to a farmer’s house, passing for merchants that were 
shipwrecked in their voyage to the Orkneys: the Pre¬ 
tender and Sullivan going by the names of Sinclair, the 
latter passing for the father, and the former his son. 

“ They thought proper to send from thence to Donald 
M‘Leod at Stornway, wUh instructions to freight a ship 
for the Orkneys. On the Sd of May they received a 
message from him, that a ship was ready. On the 4th 
they set out on foot for that place, where they arrived on 
the 5th, about noon, and meeting with Donald M'Leod, 
they found that he had got into company, where growing 
drunk, he told a friend of his for whom he had hired Ae 
ship; upon which there were 200 people in arms at 
Stornway, upon a report that the Pretender was landed 
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willi 500 men, and was coming to burn the town; so 
that they were obliged to lie all night upon the moor, 
with no other refreshment than biscuit and brandy. 

“ On the 6th they resolved to go in the eight-oar’d 
boat to the Orkneys, but the crew refused to venture, so 
that they were obliged to steer south al6ng the coast-side, 
where they met with tw'o English ships, and this com¬ 
pelled them to put into a desart island, %vhere they re¬ 
mained till the 10th, without any provision but some salt- 
fish they found upon the island. About ten in the morn¬ 
ing of that day they embarked for the Harris, and at 
break of day on the 11th they were chased by an English 
ship, but made their escape among the rocks. About 
four in the afternoon they arrived at the island of Ben- 
bicula, where they staid till the 14th, and then set out 
for the mountain of Currada, in South Uist, where they 
staid till the militia of the isle of Sky came to the island 
of Irasky, and then sailed for the island of Uia, where 
they remained three nights, till having intelligence that 
the militia were coming towards Benbicula, they imme¬ 
diately got into their boat, and sailed for Lochbusdale ; 
but being met by some ships of w ar, they were obliged to 
return to Lochagnart, where they remained all day, and 
at night sailed for Lochbusdale, where they arrived, and 
staid eight days on a rock, making a tent of the sail of 
the boat. 

They found ^themselves there in a most dreadful situa¬ 
tion ; for having intelligence that Captain Scot had 
landed at Kilbride, the company was obliged to separate, 
and the Pretender and O’Neil went to the mountains, 
wl*re they remained all night, and soon after were in¬ 
formed that General Campbell .was at Bernary; so that 
now they had forces very near, on both sides of them, and 
were absolutely at a loss which way to move. In their 
road they met with a young lady, one Miss M‘Donald, 
to whom Captain O’Neil proposed assisting the Pre¬ 
tender to make his escape, which she at first refused ; 
but upon his offering to put on woman’s clothes, she con¬ 
sented, and desired them to go to the mountain of Cur¬ 
rada till she sent for them, wnere they accordingly staid 
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two days; but hearing nothing from the young lady, the 
Pretender concluded she would not keep her word, and 
tlierefore resolved to send Captain O’Neil to General 
Campbell, to let him know he was willing to surrender to 
him; but about five in the evening a message came from 
the young lady, desiring them to meet her at Rushness 
Reing afraid to pass by the Ford, because of the militia, 
they luckily found a boat, which carried them to the other 
side of Uia, where they remained part of the day, afraid 
of being seen by the country people. In the evening they 
set out for Rushness, and arrived there at twelve at night; 
but not finding the young lady, and being alarmed by a 
boat full of militia, they were obliged to retire two miles 
back, where the Pretender remained on a moor till 
O’Neil went to the young lady, and prevailed upon her 
to come to the place appointed at night-fall of the next 
day. 

About an hour after they hud an account of (Jeneral 
Campbell’s arrival at Renbicula, which obliged them to 
move to another part of the island, where, as the day 
broke, they discovered four sail close on the shore, mak¬ 
ing directly up to the place where tliey were; so that 
there was nothing left for them to do, but to throw them¬ 
selves among the heath. When the wherries were gone, 
they resolved to go to Clanronald’s house; but when tliey 
were witliin a mile of it, they heard General Campbell 
was there, which forced them to reti’eat again. 

The young Pretender having at length’ with the as¬ 
sistance of Captain O’Neil, found Miss McDonald in a 
cottage near the place appointed, it was there determined 
that he should put on women’s clothes, and pass for her 
waiting-maid. This being done, he took leave of Sullir 
van and O’Neil with great regret, who departed to shift 
for themselves, leaving him and his new mistress in the 
cottage, where they continued some days, during which 
she cured him of the itch. • Upon intelligence that Gen. 
Campbell was gone further into the country, they removed 
to her cousin’s, and spent the night in preparing for their 
departure to the Isle of Sky; accordingly theyset out the 
next morning, with only one man-servant, named M'Lean, 
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and two rowers; during their voyage they were piu- 
sued by a small vessel, but a thick fog rising, they arrived 
safe at midnight in that island, and landed at the foot of 
a rock, where the lady and her maid waited while her 
man, M‘Lean, went to see if Sir Alexander M‘Donald 
was at Home ; M‘Lcan found his way thither, but lost it 
in returning back : his mistress and her maid, after in vain 
expecting him the whole night, were obliged in the morn¬ 
ing to leave the rock, and go in the boat up the creek to 
some distance, to avoid the militia which guarded the 
coast. 

They went on shore again about ten o’clock, and, at¬ 
tended by the.rowers, enquired the w'ay to Sk Alexander’s, 
when they had gone about two miles they met M‘Lean ; 
he told his lady, that Sir Alexander vvas with the Duke 
of Cumberland, but his lady w as at home, and would do 
tliem all the service she could; whereupon they dis¬ 
charged their boat, and went directly to the house, where 
tlicy remained two days. Betty being always in her 
lady’s chamber, except at nights, to prevent a discovery. 
But a party of the INTLeod’s having intelligence that 
some strangers were arrived at Sir Alexander's, and know¬ 
ing his lady was well-affected to the Pretender, came 
thither, and demanding to see the new-comers, w'ere in¬ 
troduced to the young lady's chamber, where she sat with 
her new maid. The latter hearing the militia w-as at the 
door, had the presence of mind to get up and open it, 
which occasioned his being the less taken notice of; and 
after they had narrowly searched the closets, they with¬ 
drew. 

The enquiry, however, alarmed the lady, and the next 
day she sent her maid to a steward of Sir Alexander’s: 
but hearing that his being in tlie island was known, he 
removed to M‘Y)onald’s, at Kingsborough, ten miles dis¬ 
tant, where he remained but one day: for, on receiving 
intelligence that it was rumoured he was disguised in a 
woman’s habit, M'Donald furnished him with a suit of 
his ow'n clothes, and he went in a boat to M‘Leod’s, at 
Raza; but having no prospect of escaping thence to 
France, he returned back <m foot to the Isle of Sky, being 
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thirty miles, with no attendant but a ferryman, whom he 
would not suffer to carry his wallet, M‘Leod assuring 
him that the elder Laird of M‘Innon would there render 
him all the service in his power. 

Wlien he arrived, not knowing the way to M'Innon’s 
house, he chanefed to enquire of a gentleman whom he 
met on the top of a mountain; this gentleman having 
seen him before, thought he recollected his face, and 
asked him if he was not the P. This greatly surprised 
him, but seeing the gentleman had only one person, a 
servant, with him, he answered, I am, at the same time 
putting himself in a posture of defence: but this [)erson 
immediately discovered himself to be his good friend 
Capt. M‘Leod, and conducted him to MTmion’s, The 
old man instantly knew him, but advised him imme¬ 
diately to go to Lochabar, and he accordingly set sail in 
a vessel which MTnnon procured for that purpose. 

After remaining seven days in the glens of Morar, he 
received advice that M'Donald, of Lochgarrie, expected 
him in Lochabar, where lie had one hundred resolute 
Highlanders in arms; upon this he went over the great 
hill of Morar, in a tattered Highland habit, and was joy¬ 
fully received by M'Donald, at the head of his men. 

With this party he roved from place to place, till find¬ 
ing he could no longer remain in Lochabar, he removed 
to Badenoch; but being harassed by tlie king’s troops, 
and losing daily some of his men in skirmishing, they dis¬ 
persed; and the Pretender, with Lochiel, of Bandsdale, 
and some others, skulked about in Moidart. Here they 
received advice that two French privateers were at anchor 
in Lochnanaugh, in Moidart, on one of which, called the 
Happy, he embarked, with twenty-three gentlemen, and 
one hundred and seven common men, and soon after 
arrived safe in France. 
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WILLIAM WHURRIER, 

Executed at Tyburn for Murder, March 7, 1748 , ana 
his Body hung in Chains on Finchley-Common. 

HARD CASE 

Murder is a crime so heinous in its nature, and so 
fatal to the peace of society, that it admits of no justi¬ 
fication ; but the following is a case w’hich cannot fail to 
excite compassion, both on occount of the peculiar cii- 
cumstances attending it, and the man’s former good cha¬ 
racter and services. 

This man was a native of Morpeth, in Northumber¬ 
land, and brought up as a husbandman; but having 
enlisted as a soldier in General Cope’s regiment, he 
served five years and a half in Flanders: but some 
horses being wanted for the use of the army, he and 
another man were sent to England to purcJiase them. 

On the ] 1th of February, 1748, Whurrier and his com¬ 
panion walking over Finchley Common, towards Barnet, 
the latter being wearied, agreed with a post-boy, who 
went by with a led-horse, to permit him to ride to Barnet, 
leaving Whurrier at an alehouse on the road. 

Whurrier having drunk freely, met with a woman who 
appeared to be his country-rvoman, and with her he conti¬ 
nued drinking till both of them were intoxicated, when 
they proceeded together towards Barnet; but they were 
followed by some sailors, one of whom insulted W’hunier, 
telling him that he had no business with the woman. 

Whurrier suspecting there was a design to injure him, 
asked the woman if she had any connexion with those 
men. She said she had not: but in the mean time the 
other sailors coming up, said they came to rescue the 
woman; on which Whurrier drew His sword, but re¬ 
turned it into the scabbard wjt-hout annoying any one, 

A soldier riding by at this instant, Whurrier told him 
that the sailors had ill-treated him, and begged his assist¬ 
ance, on which the'soldier getting oft'his horse, ftie 
sailors ran away, and Whurrier pur-suing them, overtook 
the first that had assaulted him, and drawing his sword, 
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cut him in such a manner, that he was carried in a hope¬ 
less condition to a house in the neighbourhood, where he 
languished till the Sunday following, and then died. 

It appeared by the testimony of a surgeon, that the 
deceased had received a cut across the skull, as if done 
with a butcher’s ’chopper, so that the brains lay ope ; 
besides a variety of other wounds. 

Whurrier being taken into custody foi’ the commission 
of this murder, was brought to trial at the next sessions at 
the Old Bailey; and being capitally convicted on the 
clearest evidence, was sentenced to die. 

After conviction, he said he thought there was a com¬ 
bination between the woman he had met .with and the 
sailors; and, a day or two before he suffered, he procured 
the following paper to be published, which he called, 
“ Whurrier’s Declaration.” 

“ This is to let the world know that I have lived in 
good credit, and have served his Majesty eight years and 
two months. In the time of my service I have stood six 
campaigns, and always obeyed all lawful commands: I 
have been in three battles, and at Bergen-op-zooin, dur¬ 
ing the time it was besieged. The first battle was at 
Dettingen, June, 1743, when his Majesty headed his 
army; the second was in the year 1745, April 30, at 
Fontenoy; the third was at Luckland, by siege; besides 
several skirmishes, and other great dangers. I had rather 
it had been my fate to have died in the field of battle, 
where I have seen many thousand wairov\ing in their 
blood, than to come to such disgrace: but, alas! I have 
escaped all these dangers to come, to this unhappy fate, 
to suffer at Tyburn, and afterwards to hang in chains on 
a gibbet, which last is th,e nearest concern to me; and I 
cannot help expressing, that it would be more beneficial 
to the public to employ blacksmiths to make breast-plates 
for the soldiers, than irous to inclose their bodies to be 
exposed to the fowls of th6 air. 

“ I have been a true subject, and a faithful servant, as 
is well-known to tlie officers of the regiment to which I 
belonged. If I had been a pick-pocket, or a thief, 
1 should have suffered much more deservedly in my own 
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opinion than I now do; for what I did was in my own 
defence: I was upon the king’s duty, and was assaulted 
by the men in sailors’ habits, vho gave me so many hard 
blows, as well as so much bad language, that I could no 
longer bear it, and was obliged to draw my sword in my 
own defence; and Ijeing in too great a passion, as w ell as 
too much in liquor, I own I struck without mercy, as 
thinking my life in danger, surrounded by four men, who 
I thought designed to murder me: wIk), or what they 
were, the Lord knows; it is plain they had a false pass, 
as it was proved; and that they liad travelled but seven 
miles in nine days; but I forgive them, as I hope for¬ 
giveness : and the Lord have mercy on my soul, and the 
poor man’s whom I killed. “ W. Wiiuuuieu.” 


GEORGE COCK, 

A most plausible thief, executed at Tyburn, June IS, 
\'jAB,for privately stealing. 

This artful rogue was bom in the neighbourhood of 
Aldgate, and at a proper age apprenticed to a peruke- 
maker in Spital-fields; but he absconded before the time 
expressed in his indenture was exjjircd, and his master 
judging him to be strongly disposed to disorderly and pro¬ 
fligate courses, pursued no measures to induce him to 
return. 

Cock lived seven or eight years as errand-boy and 
porter to several tradesmen, none of whom had reason 
to suspect that he purloined their property : but he was 
held by them in no esteem, on account of his being fre¬ 
quently intoxicated, and associating with people of dis¬ 
solute principles. It is natural to sisppose, that the 
abandoned company he kept increased his inclination 
to a life of idleness, and proved the cause of his pur¬ 
suing felonious courses for procuring the means of sub¬ 
sistence. 

Having made pretensions of love to a maid-servant in 
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the neighbourhood of May-fair, she invited him to her 
master’s house ; he was punctual to the appointment, and 
during his stay, treacherously stole a silver spoon, of about 
twelve shillings value. 

Learning that a lady lived at Streatham whose son 
was abroad, he went to her house, and informed her that 
he was lately arrived in England, and waited upon her 
by the desire of the young gentleman, to assure her of 
the continuance of his filial aficction. He was invited to 
partake of the best provisions tlie house could afford, and 
entertained with great liberality, kindness, and respect. 
After he had sufficiently refreshed himself, and secreted 
a large silver sjioon in his pocket, he departed, intending 
to direct his course towards the metropolis. The spoon 
being missed, two servants were dispatched in search of 
the thief, and overtaking him at about the distance of a 
mile from the house, they conducted him to a magistrate, 
who committed him to bridewell, as a vagrant, as the 
lady was averse to prosecuting him for the felony. Hav¬ 
ing remained in prison about three months, and been pri¬ 
vately whipped, he was dismissed, after the justice by 
whom he w as committed had pathetically represented to 
him the disgrace, danger, and iniquity, of seeking to 
obtain a livelihood by illegal j)racticcs. 

Upon gaining information that the father of a yOung 
gentleman of Bartholomew-lane was abroad, he went to 
the house, and pretended to the youth that he was pre¬ 
paring to embark for the country where his father re¬ 
sided ; saying, that as he was acquainted with the old 
gentleman, he should be ha|)py to deliver any message or 
letter, or execute any commission with which the son 
might think proper to charge him. His reception here 
was not less hospitable than that he experienced at 
Streatham: and'*he did not take leave till he had con¬ 
veyed a silver cup into his pocket, with which he got off 
undiscovered. He sold the cup, and expended the 
money it produced in the most extravagant manner. 

Cock went to the house of the caj)fain of a trading- 
vessel in Ratcliff-highway, whom he knew was at sea, ex¬ 
pecting that he should be able to amuse his wife by some 
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plausible pretences, and to obtain a booty before he left 
the house. He was informed that the captain’s lady was 
not at home, but was invited into the house by her mo¬ 
ther, who told him that she expected her daughter’s re¬ 
turn in a very short time. Being shewn into the kitchen, 
he asked the maid-servant for some table-beer, and while 
she was gone to draw it, he secreted a large silver 
tankard; upon the maid’s bringing the beer, he drank 
heartily, and then, pretending that he had some business 
to transact which would not permit him to stay any 
longer, took leave, promising to return on the following 
day. He sold the tankard to a Jew. 

He enquired of a servant-maid in Spital-fields whether 
there were not some women in that neighbourhood w'hose 
husbands were in foreign parts. The girl said the hus¬ 
bands of two or three of her master’s neighbour’s were 
abroad, and asked the name of the person he desired to 
find. He said he had forgotten the name, but artfully 
added, that he should remember it upon hearing it re¬ 
peated; in consequence of whicli she mentioned some 
names, and upon his saying that one of them was that of 
the party he wanted, the girl diiected him to the house 
where the wife of his supposed friend resided. He told 
the woman that he was lately arrived in J’ngland, and, 
by her husband’s particular desire, called to inform her of 
his being in perfect health when he embarked. He 
formed some trifling excuse for occasioning the woman to 
leave the apartment, and soon after her return he went 
away, taking with him a pint silver tankard and two 
silver table-spoons. 

By the above, and other villainies of a similar nature, 
he gained a maintenance for several years: but it will now 
appear, that, notwithstanding the art he employed in fbe 
pursuit of villainy, he at length fell a just victim to the 
insulted laws of his country. 

Cock went to two ladies in Soho-square, in cme day, 
under the pretext of delivering messages from their hus¬ 
bands, who had been several years resident in foieign 
parts; and was received by them in the most kind and 
hospitable manner. He had been gone but a short time. 
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when one of the ladies missed some silver spoons; in 
consequence of which he was pursued, and taken before 
a magistrate: and during his examination the other ap¬ 
peared, and, on oath, ’identified a silver tankard found 
in the prisoner’s possession. He was committed to New¬ 
gate, and at thp ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey con¬ 
demned to suffer death. 

During his confinement in Newgate he shewed not the 
least remorse for his past offences, nor employed any part 
of tlie short time he had to exist in making the necessary 
preparation for the awful change he was about to expe¬ 
rience, but flattered himself in the expectation of being 
reprieved. However, after learning that he was ordered 
for execution, he, in some degree, corrected the irre¬ 
gularity of his behaviour; but still his conduct was by 
no means such no miglit have been expected from a man 
in his dreadful situation. 

He was almost wholly regardless of the devotional 
exercises at the place of execution, and refused to address 
tlie populace, though urged to it by the ordinary. 


THOMAS THOMPSON, 

Executed at Tyburn, Oct.^^, \7^^, for horsestealing. 

The parents of this offender lived at Otlcy, in York¬ 
shire : his father dying, his mother and a numerous 
family were left in very indigent circumstances. Thomas 
being arrived at a proper age, the pari.sh-officers proposed 
binding him apprentice; but he declined the oner, say¬ 
ing, he should prefer going to sea with a captain w ho was 
come into the country to visit his mother and other rela¬ 
tions. He accompanied the captain to Durham ; and the 
master of the post-house in that city, thinking him an 
active and promising youth, hired him to wait upon his 
customers three days in a week, and to ride post on the 
others. During the three years that he remained in tliis 
station, he was guilty of stealing money out of letters, 
and of several other acts of delinquency; of w hich, how 
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ever, he was not suspected till some time after tie had 
quitted his master’s seivice. 

From Durham he^went to Otley, but not being able to 
procure employment there, he proceeded to Rippon, 
where he was eniployed as a waiter at the King’s Head. 
In about three months he robbed his master of thirteen 
pounds, and absconded. Going again to the place of his 
nativity, he learnt that an aunt lately deceased had be¬ 
queathed him twelve pounds; and having received the 
legacy, and purchased some new apparel, set out for Lon¬ 
don, where in a short time he spent all his money in dis¬ 
orderly houses among women of ill fame. Being in cir¬ 
cumstances of distress, he made application for relief to 
a relation, who behaved to liim with great tenderness 
and generosity; notwithstanding which he availed him¬ 
self of an opportunity of robbing his benefactor of two 
silver spoons. 

He offered the spoons for sale to a silversmith near 
Charing-cross; but his honesty being suspected, a mes¬ 
senger was dispatched to enquire whether he lived at the 
place he had mentioned to the shopkeeper. Before the 
messenger’s return Thompson effected his escape ; and it 
appeared that he had given a false direction. In a 
few days he was met near Exeter-change by the silver¬ 
smith, who insisted upon his going home with him ; but 
being a man of an easy dissposition, he was prevailed 
upon by the entreaties of the young villain to favour his 
escape. 

He now returned to Otley, and a dancing meeting be¬ 
ing held .there one evening, he made one of tfie company : 
at this place he prevailed upon a young woman to con¬ 
sent to his partaking of her bed; but she dismissed him 
upon discovering that he was destitute of money. Thus 
disappointed, he returned to the house v'here he lodged, 
and broke open a box, whence he stole fifteen shillings. 

Early the next morning he ktole a horse, and rode to 
his late master’s, at Durham, where, he said, he was 
employed to go to Newcastle on some business of import¬ 
ance, and should return on the following day. The inn¬ 
keeper believed his tale, and upon his repeating his visit 
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the next day, gave him a hearty welcome, and expressed 
much pleasure at the seemingly favourable change in his 
situation. In the morning, however, the boy who had 
been with the mail to Darlington, informed Thompson 
that tile hue-and-cry was after him on suspicion of horse¬ 
stealing. In consequence of this intelligence he took 
the road for Scotland, and selling tlie stolen horse at 
Bcrwick-upon-Tweed, proceeded on foot to Cockburn’s 
Path, and hiring a horse there, rode to Dunbar, where 
having slept one night, he set out for Edinburgh in a 
post-ehaisc. 

At Edinl)urgh he pretended to be servant to a military 
officer, and persuaded a young woman, who was servant 
at the inn where he lodged, to admit him to a share of 
her bed. In the morning she discovered that her box 
had been broke open, and her money, besides tw o gold 
rings bequeathed lier by a relation, stolen thereout. She 
accused Thoin))sou v\iih the robbciy, and threatened a 
prosecution ; but was ajqicascd upon his restoring the 
effects. 

His next expedition was to Perth, where lie engaged 
himself as a servant to a military officer. His master 
being ordered into Yorkshire upon the recruiting service, 
Thonqison accompanied him : but thinking it unsafe to 
remain in a part of the country where he was well known, 
he stole a horse about eleven o'clock at night, and took 
the road to Nottingliam, Tor tliis offence he was tried 
at the next assizes, and sentenced to die*; but interest 
being made in his favour, he received a pardon on con¬ 
dition of transportation for fourteen years. 

As he behaved in a remarliiibly decent and rcgulai 
manner, the keeper of the jirison granted him many in¬ 
dulgences, which he determined to seize an opportunity 
of making use of^to his own advantage ; and accordingly 
observing that, on some occasion, the maid-servant was 
entrusted with the keys, h<? seized her by surprise, and 
taking them from her, recovered his liberty. 

Upon his escape from prison he proceeded to London, 
where he enlisted into a regiment then abroad, and was 
conducted to the Savoy: but being soon after attacked 
Vot. II. ” u *30 
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by a fever, he was sent to an hospital. Being tolerably 
recovered in about two months he deserted, and going to 
Rochester, enlisted into a regiment lying in that city. 
About five weeks after his arrival in Rochester, he 
robbed the waiter of the house where he was quartered; 
and again deserting, travelled to Hatfield, in Hertford¬ 
shire, where he enlisted into a regiment, from w’hich he 
also deserted in about six weeks. 

He now' went to Chichester, and having there entered 
into his Majesty’s service as a marine, was ordered on 
board a ship, lying at Portsmouth. In about two months 
he was ordered on shore, and quartered in Chichestei-, 
where he robbed his lodgings; and having stolen a mare 
belonging to a fanner, rode tow ards the metropolis. 

The farmer having a value for the b6ast, hastened to 
London, expecting that she would be exposed to sale in 
Smithfield. He put up at the Wliite Bear, in Basing- 
hall-street, and there found both his mare and the man 
who had stolen her. 

Thompson being taken before the Lord-Mayor, was 
committed for trial at the Old Bailey, w here he was con¬ 
victed, and sentenced to die. 

When he was confined in the cells of Newgate, he 
appeared to be struck with a consciousness of the enormity 
of his guilt. He constantly attended Divine service in 
the chapel; and when visited by the ordinary, behaved in 
a manner that evinced the sincerity of his repentance. 


TheTHIEF, the priests, and the greatKING 
OF PRUSSIA. 

An Anecdotal Fact, and a Touch at Superstition. 

To this monarch have many good sayings been 
ascribed; for many noble and generous deeds has he 
been accredited; and more is yet due to his memory 
than comes to the share of conscience in a whole batch 
of Buonaparte’s kings. 

A Prussian soldier, on-duty in a small garrison town 
in Silesia, being suspected of making free with some 
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offerings made by pious catholics to the blessed Virgin, 
was watched and detected, and two silver hearts were 
found upon him, for which he w as sentenced to die. The 
man pleaded innocence, and insisted that the \'^irgin, in 
j)ity to his poverty, had appeared to him, and ordered 
him to take the two pieces. And on this plea he ap¬ 
pealed to the King, who, on the soldier’s representation, 
consulted with the ablest of the Roman catholic divines, 
if they thought such a miracle knpossible; who una¬ 
nimously declared, that the case was extraordinary, but 
not impossible. 

On which liis Majesty wrote, with his own hand, words 
to the following effect; 

“ The convict cannot justly be put to death, because 
he owes the present of the two pieces of silver to the 
bounty of the blessed Virgin ; and the divines of his re¬ 
ligion are unanimously of opinion, that the miracle 
wrought in his favour is not impossible; but liave strictly 
forbid him to receive any more such presents from any 
saint whatever. “ FREDEnicK.” 


JOHN YOUNG, 

(A brave soldier of fortune, who through avarice brought himsdf to 

tlie gallows,) 

Executed at Ed'mburgh, Dec. 19, 1741*. 

“ Man w.ints but little here below, 

" Nor wants that little long.” 

There has seldom occurred a more extraordinary case 
than that of Serjeant-major and Paymaster Young. The 
methods he took to avoid his fate, and the desperate re¬ 
sistance he made against being carried to execution, is, 
we believe, unparalleled in criminal chronology. His 
services to the state could not, however, palliate his 
crime ; which shut out to his sovereign every avenue of 
mercy. 

He was born of a protestant family, at Belfast, in Ire¬ 
land, and received a liberal education. At the usual 
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time of life he was apprenticed to a linen-draper, residing 
in the town where he was born. Having served about 
three years, his master died; apd as tlie widow declined 
business, be engaged as clerk to a w holesale dealer, whose 
goods were principally sent to the London market and 
Chester fair. ' ' 

He remained with his employer till his arrival at man¬ 
hood ; but at length absconded, in consequence of one of 
his master’s servant-maids proving with child by liim. He 
intended to settle in Dublin, but in his way to that city he 
met with a recruiting-party belonging to the fourth regi¬ 
ment of foot, w ho urged him to drink till he became in¬ 
toxicated, an,d then prevailed upon him to enlist. 

Young being handsome in person, and accomplished in 
manners, was soon distinguished by his officers, who upon 
the first vacancy promoted him to be a sergeant. He 
marched from 'I'ournay to join the regiment at Ghent, 
in Flanders, and arrived but a few days preceding that 
on which the terrible battle of Fontenoy was fought. His 
behaviour in that action was greatly commended by his 
officers, who, u[)on the return of the regiment to Glicnt, 
conferred upon liiin many instances of particular respect, 
and appointed him paymaster to tlie company to wliich 
he belonged. 

The regiment in wliich Young was a seigeant was one 
of those ordered into Scotland, for the purpose of sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion, wliich broke out soon after the 
battle of Fontenoy; but as a considerable loss of jirivate 
men had been sustained, he was ordered to go upon the 
recruiting-service to Chester, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other places. 

The recruits engaged by Young were paid the bounty- 
money without the least deduction, and he would not 
encourage them to spend any part of it in an extravagant 
or useless manner. In the space of four months he raised 
an hundred and fifty men; aifd it is presumed that the 
strict integrity of his conduct greatly promoted his suc¬ 
cess. Upon joining his regiment in Scotland, his officers 
advanced him to the post of sergeant-major, a6 a reward 
for his services. At the battle of Falkirk he put several 
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of the rebels to death with his halbert, and behaved in 
otiicr respects with remarkable intrepidity. 

Ufjon the command of the army being assumed by the 
duke of Cumberland, the regiment to which Young be¬ 
longed was ordered to march to the North. On account 
of the singular bravery they displayed at the battle of 
Culloden, and the great slaughter of men, this regiment 
was not ordered to return to Flanders, but permitted to 
remain in Scotland. 

Upon tranquillity being re-established in the Highlands, 
tlie fourth icgiment was ordered to perform duty in 
Edinburgh Castle, and Young was dis))atclied to Eristol 
upon a recruiting expedition. IJc enlisted a considerable 
number of men at Bristol, and on his return to Scotland 
his officers complimented him with a handsome present. 
He was now sent to jaise recruits in Yorkshire ; and 
while at Sheffield, in that county, he engaged in a crimi¬ 
nal intercourse with the wife of an innkeeper, who, when 
he was preparing to depart, secrefr-rl })roperty to a consi¬ 
derable amount, and followed her lover to Scotland. In 
a short time the innkeeper catne to Edinbuigh in search 
of his wife, and complained in f)assionate tei ins of the 
cruel and treacherous treatment he had received. The 
nature of his connection with the woman being made, 
public. Young appeared to be greatly disconcerted when¬ 
ever he met with persons to whom he supposed the 
matter had been communicated; but, iii justice to his 
character, we must observe that, so far from encouraging 
the woman to rob her husband, he w as entirely ignorant 
of every thing relating to that matter till her husband’s 
arrival at Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding the above affair. Young was still held 
in much esteem by his officers; and in a short time the 
regiment was ordered to proceed to the North, and re¬ 
mained in the royal barracks at Inverness for about a 
twelvemonth. 

Young being both sergeant-major and paymaster, many 
notes on the bank of Scotland necessarily came into his 
possession. While looking over some of these notes 
in the guard-room, a man named Parker, w hom he had 
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enlisted in England, observed, that if he had a few tools 
he could engrave a plate for counterfeiting the notes on 
the Edinburgh bank. Young seemed to give but little 
attention to what tiie other said; but took him to an ale¬ 
house on the following day, and requested an explana¬ 
tion as to tlie manner of executing the scheme he had 
suggested. Parker informed him, that, besides engraving 
an exact resemblance of the letters and figures, he could 
form a machine for printing such notes, as should not be 
known from those of the Scotch l)ank. 

In short, Young hired a private apartment for Parker, 
and supplied him with every implement necessary for 
carrying the iniquitous plan into effect; and, in a short 
lime, some counterfeit notes were produced, bearing a 
near resemblance to the real ones. Upwards of six 
months elapsed before tlie fraud was detected. 

Orders being issued for the regiment to march to 
England, Young determined to procure cash for as many 
notes as possible previous to his departure from Inver¬ 
ness, knowing tljat in tlic southern parts the forgery would 
be liable to immediate detection. With this view, he 
applied to Mr. Oordon, who was concerned in the stock¬ 
ing-manufactory at Aberdeen, and prevailed upon him 
to give sixty {)ounds in cash for notes expressing to be 
of the same value. 

On his journey from Inverness, Mr. Gordon parted 
with several of the notes at dift’erent places: but upon 
reaching Aberdeen, an advertisement in the newspapers, 
in the name of the governors of the bank at Edinburgh, 
convinced him that lie had been deceived. In conse¬ 
quence of this IVIr. Gordon wrote to the sheriff of In¬ 
verness, who immediately took Young into custody, and 
found three hundred notes, and the copper-plate from 
w'hich they had been printed, in his po^kession. 

Parker was admitted an evjdence for the crown, and 
Young was removed to Edinburgh for trial before the 
high court of justiciary. After a trial that lasted a 
whole day. Young was pronounced to be guilty, and 
sentenced to sutler death. 

While this malefactor was under confinement, he would 
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not consent to be visited by the clergy, thougli several, 
from motives of humanity, were desirous of using their 
endeavours to prepare him for eternity. He was in¬ 
formed by his fellow-prisoners, that if he could pro¬ 
crastinate his execution beyond the ap[)ointcd lime, his 
life would of necessity be preserved ; i'or that the crown 
law of Scotland declared, that condemned prisoners 
should be executed between two and four o’clock on the 
days expressed. Being ignorant of the law, the unhappy 
man was amused by tliis story; and hoped to escape 
punishment by the following means: he secured the 
strong iron door of the room wherein he was confined in 
such a manner, that when the gaoler came, in order to 
conduct him to the place of execution, he could not gain 
admittance. 

Upwards of fifty carpenters, smiths, masons, and other 
artificers, were sent for to open a passage, but they all 
declined undertaking a business which they deemed to be 
impracticable; and they were unanimously of opinion, 
that an aperture could not be made in tlie wall without 
endangering the whole fabric. 

Matters being thus circumstanced, the lord-provost 
and the rest of tlie magistrates assembled at the prison; 
and, after long debates, it was determined to form an 
opening to tlie room, by breaking through the floor of that 
immediately above. 

The opening being made, the prisoner leaped up, and 
ssking a musket from one of the city-guards, declared, 
with an oath, that if any man attempted to molest him, 
be would immediately dash out his brains. Six of the 
soldiers, however, suddenly descended, and one of them 
received a terrible blow from tlie prisoner; but he was, 
immediately after, secured by the other five, and exe¬ 
cuted. 
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B. TAPNER, J. COBBY, J. HAMMOND, W. 
JACKSON, W. CARTER, R. MILLS, the 

Elder, and R. MILLS, the Younger, (Father 

AND Son,) 

(Smugglers and Murderers, of The most bar¬ 
barous Description,) 

Executed at Colchester, June 18 , 1749 . 

While London and its environs were beset with gangs 
of highwaymen and pickpockets, the country was in¬ 
fested by villains not less dangerous, and much more 
cruel, who preyed upon the public by defrauding the 
revenue. 

Smugglers formerly went in parties, strong enough to 
oppose the officers of excise; and, whenever a custom¬ 
house officer fell into their hands, he was most barba¬ 
rously treated, and often murdered. 

The two unfortunate men who were cruelly murdered 
by this gang of desperate villains, were W. Galley, the 
elder, a custom-house officer in Southampton; and D. 
Chater, a shoemaker, of Fordingbridge. Having been 
sent to give information, respecting some circumstances 
attending the daring burglary into the custom-house at 
Poole, and not returning to their respective homes, a 
suspicion arose that they had been waylaid, and mur¬ 
dered by the spiugglers; and a search for them was there¬ 
fore instituted. 

Those employed for this purpose, after every inquiry, 
could hear no certain tidings of them; as the fear of the 
smugglers' resentment, silenced such inhabitants on the 
road, over which they had carried the unfortunate men, 
as were not in connection with them. At length, a Mr. 
Stone, following his hounds, came tea spot, which ap¬ 
peared to have been dug not long before ; and the publi¬ 
city of the circumstances of tliose men being missed, he 
conjectured that they might have been buried there, and, 
upon digging nearly seven feet in the earth, were found 
the remains of Galley, but in so putrid a state, as not to 
be known, except by the clothes. The search after 
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Chater was now pursued with redoubled vigilance, tiU 
found in a well, six miles distant from Galley, in Harris 
Wood, near Lady Holt Park, with a quantity of stones, 
wooden rails, and earth, upon him. 

B. Tapner, J. Cobby, J. Hammond, W. Carter, R. 
Mills the elder; and R. Mills the younger, were indicted 
for the murder of D. Chater; the tiiree first as principals, 
and the others as accessaries, before the fact; W. Jack- 
son and W. Carter, were indicted for the murder of W. 
Galley. 

B. Tapner was a native of Aldington, in Sussex, and 
worked, for some time, as a bricTclayer; but being of an 
idle disposition, he soon quitted his business, and asso¬ 
ciated with a gang of smugglers, who had rendered them¬ 
selves formidable to the neighbourhood, by their lawless 
depredations. 

J. Cobby was an illiterate country fellow, the son of 
J. Cobby, of the county of Sussex, labourer; and joined 
the smugglers a little before he was thirty years of age. 

J. Hammond was a labouring man, bom at Berstead, 
in Sussex, and had been a smuggler some time before he 
was apprehended for the above-mentioned murders, which 
was when he was about forty years old. 

W. Jackson was a native of Hampshire, and had a 
wife and large family. He was brought up to the busi¬ 
ness of husbandry; but tlie hope of acquiring more 
money in an easier way, induced him to engage with the 
smugglers, which at length ended in his ruin. 

W. Carter, of Rowland’s Castle, in Hampshire, was 
the son of W. Carter, of Eastmean, in the same county, 
thatcher. He was about the age of thirty-nine, and had 
practised smuggling a considerable time before the per¬ 
petration of the fact which led to his destruction. 

R. Mills, the Islder, was a native of Trotton, in Sus¬ 
sex, and had been a hors.e-dealer by profession; but, it 
is said, a failure in that business induced him to com¬ 
mence smuggler; and he had been long enough in that 
illicit practice to become one of the most hardened of 
the gang. 

R. Mills, the younger, lived at Stedham, in Sussex, 

Vot. ii X *,‘>0 
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and, for some time, followed his father’s profession of 
horse-dealing; but, unfortunately, making a connection 
with the smugglers, he came to'the saipe ignominious 
end as his companions, in the thirty-seventh year of his 

age- 

The two men. Galley and Chater, w-ent on Sunday, 
Feb. 14, 1748, to major Batten, a Justice of the peace, 
at Stanstead, in Sussex, with a letter, written by Mr. 
Shearer, collector of the customs at Southampton, re¬ 
questing him to take an examination of Chater, concern¬ 
ing one Diamond, or Dymar, who was committed to 
Chichester gaol, on suspicion of being one who broke the 
King’s warehouse at Poole. Chater was engaged to give 
evidence, but with some reluctance, having declared that 
he saw Diamond, and shook hands with him, who, with 
many others, w-as coming from Poole, loaded with tea, 
of which he threw him a bag. Having passed Havant, 
and coming to the New Inn, at Leigh, they enquired 
their way, w’hen G. Austin, his brother, and brother-in- 
law, said that they were going the same road, and 
would accompany them to Rowland’s Castle, where they 
might get better directioni, it being just by Stanfield 
Park. . 

A little before noon, they came to the White Hart at 
Rowland’s Castle, kept by Eliz. Payne, widow, who 
had two sons, blacksmiths, in the same village. After 
some talk, she'told G. Austin, privately, she was afraid 
that these two strangers were come to hurt the smug¬ 
glers. He said. No, sure; they were only carrying a 
letter to major Batten.' Upon this, she sent one of her 
sons for W. Jackson and W. Cai ter, who lived near her 
house. Meanwhile, Chater and Galley wanted to be 
going, and asked for their horses; but she told them, 
that the major was not at home, wh^ch, indeed, was 
true. 

As soon as Jackson and Carter came, she told them 
her suspicions, with the circumstance of the letter. Soon 
after, she advised G. Austin to go away, lest he should 
come to some harm; he did so, leaving his brothers. 

Payne’s other son went and fetched in W. Steele, S. 
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Downer, (otherwise Little Samuel,) Edm. Richards, 
wid H. Sbcerman, (otherwise Little Hari'y,) all smug¬ 
glers, belonging to the same gang. 

After they had drank a little while. Carter, who had 
some knowledge of Chater, called him into the yard 
and asked him where Diamond was ? Chater said, he 
believed he was in custody, and that he was going to ap¬ 
pear against him, which he w'as sorry for, but could not 
help it. Galley came into the yard to them, and asking 
Chater why he would stay there i Jackson, who followed 
him, said, with a horrid imprecation, What is that to 
you ? and immediately struck him a blow in the face, 
which knocked him down, and set his nose and mouth a 
bleeding. Soon after, they all came into the house, whe* 
Jackson, reviling Galley, offered to strike him again, 
but one of the Paines interposed,—Galley and Chater 
now began to be very uneasy, and wanted to be going ; 
but Jackson, Carter, and tlie rest of them, persuading 
them to stay and drink more rum, and make it up, for 
they were sorry for what had happened, they sat down 
again; Austin and his brother-in-law being present.— 
Jackson and Carter desired to see the letter, but they 
refused to shew it. The smugglers then drank about 
plentifully, and made Galley and Chater fuddled; then 
persuaded them to lie down on a bed, which they did, 
and fell asleep. The letter was then taken away, and 
read; and, the substance of it greatly exasperating them, 
it was destroyed. 

One John Royce, a smuggler, now came in; and 
Jackson and Carter told him the contents of tlie letter, 
and tlmt they had got the old rogue, the shoe-maker, of 
Fordingbridge, who was going to inform against J. Dia 
mond, the shepherd, then in custody at Chichester.— 
Here W. Steele’ proposed to take them both to a well, 
about two hundred yards from the house, and to murder 
and throw them in. 

This proposal was not taken, as they had been seen in 
their company by the Austins, Mr. Garnet, and one Mr. 
Jenks, who was newly come into the house to drink. It 
*as next proposed to send them to France ; but that was 
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olyected against, as there was a possibility of tlieir coining 
over again. Jackson and Carters wives being present, 
cried out. Hang the dogs, for they are come here to hang 
you. It was then proposed and agreed, to keep them 
ceafiaed till they could know Diamond’^ fate; and what¬ 
ever it was, to treat these in the same manner; and each 
to allow threepence a week towards keeping them. 

Galley and Chater continuing asleep, Jackson went 
in, and began the first scene of cruelty; for having put on 
his spurs, he got upon the bed, and spurred their fore¬ 
heads, to wake them, and afterwards whipped them with 
a horse-whip; so that when they came out, they were 
both bleeding. ' The abovesaid smugglers then took them 
out of the house; but Richards returned with a pistol, 
and swore he would shoot any person who should men¬ 
tion what had passed. 

Meanwhile, the rest put Galley and Chater on one 
horse, tied their legs under the horse’s belly, and then 
tied both their legs together; they now set forward, all 
but Race, who had no horse. They had not gone above 
two hundred yards before Jackson called out, Whip ’em, 
cut ’em, slash ’em, d—n ’em; upon which all began to 
whip, except Steele, who led the horse, the roads being 
very bad. They whipped them for half a mile, till they 
came to Woodash, where they fell off, with their heads 
under the horse’s belly, and their legs, which were tied, 
appeared over the horse’s back. Their tormentors soon 
set them upright again, and continued whipping them 
over the head, face, shoulders, &c. till they came to Dean, 
upwards of half a mile farther; here they both fell again, 
as before, with their heads under the horse’s belly, which 
were struck, at every step, by tHfe horse’s hoofs. 

Upon placing them again on the saddle, they found 
them so weak, that they could not sit; upon which they 
separated them, and put Galley before Steele, and Cha¬ 
ter before Little Sam, and then whipped Galley so se¬ 
verely, tliat the lashes coming upon Steele, at his desire 
they desisted. They then went to Harris’s Well, near 
Lady Holt Park, where they took Galley off the horse, 
and tlireatened to throw him into the well. Upon which 
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he desired them to dispatch him at once, and put an end 
1o his miser}’. No, said Jackson, cursing, if that’s the 
case, we have more to say to you; then put him on a 
horse again, and whipped him over the Downs, till he 
was so weak, that he fell olF; when they laid him across 
the saddle, with his breast downwards, and Little Sam 
got up behind him, and, as they went on, he squeezed 
Galley’s testicles, so that he groaned with the agony, 
and tumbled olF; being then put on astride, Richards 
got up behind him, but soon the poor man cried out, I 
♦all, I fall, I fall! and Richards pushing him said. Fall, 
and be d—n’d. Upon which he fell down; and the vil¬ 
lains thinking this fall had broke his neck, laid him again 
on the horse, and proposed to go to some proper place, 
where Chatcr might be concealed till they heard the fate 
of Diamond. 

Jackson and Carter called at one Pescod’s house, de¬ 
siring admittance for two sick men; but he absolutely re¬ 
fused it. 

Being now one o’clock in the morning, they agreed to 
go to one Scardefield’s, at the Red Lion, at Rake, which 
was not far. Here Carter and Jackson got admittance, 
after many refusals. While Scardeficld went to draw li¬ 
quor, he heard more company come in ; but though they 
refused to admit him into the room, he saw one man 
standing up very bloody, and another lying as dead. They 
said they had engaged some officers, lost their tea, and 
several of them were wounded, if not killed. 

Jackson and Little Harry now carried Chaterdown to 
one Old Mill’s, which was not far off, and chained him 
in a turf-house, and Little Harry staying to watch him, 
Jackson returned again to the company.—After they had 
drank gin and rum they all went out, taking Galley with 
them; Carter compelled Scardeficld to shew them the 
place where they used to bury their tea, and to lend tliem 
spades and a candle and lantern : there they began to 
dig, and, it being very cold, he helped to make a hole, 
where they buried something that lay across a horse, like 
a dead man. 

They continued at Scardefield’s, drinking all that day. 
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and in the night went to their own homes, in order to be 
seen^on Tuesday, agreeing to meet again upon Thursday 
at tfie same house, and bring i^ore of their associates. 
They met accordingly, and brought old Richard Mills, 
and his sons Richard and John, Tho. Stringer, John Cob¬ 
by, Benj. Tapner, and John Hammond', who, with the 
former, made fourteen. They consulted now what was 
to be done with Chater; it was unanimously agreed that 
he must be destroyed, R, Mills, jun. proposed to load 
a gun, clap the muzzle to his head, tie a long string to 
the trigger, then all to pull it, that all might be equally 
guilty of his murder. This was rejected, because it would 
put him out pf his pain too soon; and at length they 
came to a resolution to carry him up to Harris’s Well, 
which was not far off, and throw him in. 

All this while, Chater was in the utmost horror and 
misery, being visited by one or otlier of tliem, who abused 
him both with w'ords and blows. At last they all came, 
and Tapner and Cobby going into the turf-house, the 
former pulled out a clasp-knife, and said, with a great 
oath, Down on your knees, and go to prayers, for with 
this knife I’ll be your butcher. The poor man knelt 
down ; and, as he was at prayers. Cobby kicked him, 
calling him informing villain. Chater asking what they 
had done with Mr. Galley, Tapner slashed his knife 
across his eyes, almost cutting them out, and the gristle 
of his nose quite through : he bore it patiently, believing 
they were puttilig an end to his misery. Tapner struck 
at him again, and made a deep cut in his forehead. Upon 
this, old Mills said, Do not murder him here, but some¬ 
where else. Accordingly they placed him upon a horse, 
and all set out together for Harris’s Well, except Mills 
and his sons, they having no horses ready, and saying, 
in excuse. That there were enough, witljojut them, to mur¬ 
der one man. All the way, Tapner whipped him till the 
blood came, and then swore,' that if he blooded the 
saddle, he would torture him the more. 

When they were come within two hundred yards of the 
well, Jackson and Carter stopped, saying to Tapner, Cob¬ 
by, Stringer, Steele, and Hammond, Go on and do your 
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duty on Chater, as we have our’s upon Galley.—In the 
dead of the night, of the 18th, they brought him'to the 
well, which was near 30 feet deep, but dry, and paled 
close round. Tapner having fastened a noose round 
Chater’s neck, ^ they bid him get over the pales to the 
well. He was going through a broken place; but though 
he was covered w ith blood, and fainting with the anguish 
of his wounds, they forced him to climb up, having the 
rope about his neck, one end of which being tied to the 
pales, they pushed him into the well; but the rope being 
short, he hung no farther within it than his thighs, and, 
leaning against the edge, he hung above a quarter of an 
hour, and was not strangled. They then untied him, and 
threw him head foremost into tiie well. They tarried 
some time, and hearing him groan, they concluded to go 
to one Win. Comleah’s, a gardener, to borrow a rope 
and ladder, saying, they wanted to relieve one of their 
companions, who had fallen into Harris’s Well. He said 
they might take them. But they could not manage the 
ladder, in their confusion, it being a long one. 

They then returned to the well; and still finding him 
groan, and fearing that he might be heard, so as to make 
a discovery, the place being near the road, they threw 
upon him some of the rails and gate-posts fixed about the 
well, and also some great stones; when, finding him 
silent, they left him. 

The next consultation was how to dispose of the two 
horses. To prevent discovery, they killed Galley’s, which 
was grey, and took his hide off, cut it into small pieces, 
and hid them; but a bay horse, which Chater rode on, 
got from them. 

This daring gang, bei’ng now broken, a number of wit¬ 
nesses came forward on their trial, and two of their ac¬ 
complices being pardoned, were admitted evidence against 
them. The charge, in all its horrors, was fully proved ; 
whereupon the judge. Sir Michael Foster, pronounced 
sentence on the convicts, in one of the most pathetic ad¬ 
dresses that was ever heard ; representing the enormity oi 
the crime, and exhorting them to make immediate pre¬ 
paration for the awful fate that awaited them; adding. 
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that “ Cliristiaii charity obliges me to tell you, that your 
time in this world will be very short.” 

The heinousness of the crime, of which these men had 
been convicted, rendering it necessary that tlicir punish¬ 
ment should be exemplary, the judge ordered that they 
should be executed on the following day; and the sen¬ 
tence was accordingly carried into execution against all 
but Jackson, who died in prison on the evciung that Ire 
was condemned. They were attended by two niinisters, 
and all, but Mills and his son (who took no notice of each 
otlicr, and thought themselves not guilty, because they 
were not present at the finishing of the inhuman murdei-), 
shewed great marks of penitence. Ta[)ner and Carter 
gave good advice to the spectators, and desired diligence 
might be used to apprehend Richards, whom they charged 
as the cause of their being brought to this wretched end. 
Young Mills smiled several times at the executioner, who 
was a discharged marine, and having ropes too short for 
some of them was puzzled to fit them. Old Mills being 
forced to stand tip-toe to reach tire halter, desired tlia-t he 
might not be hanged by inches. The Mills’s were so re¬ 
joiced at being told that they were not to be hanged in 
chains after "execution, that death seemed to excite in 
tiiem no terror; while Jackson was so struck with 
horror, at being measured for his irons, that he soon 
expired. 

They were hanged at Chichester, on the 18th of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1749, amidst such a concourse of spectators as is 
seldom seen on such occasions. 

Carter was hung in chains, near Rake, in Sussex; Tap- 
ner on Rook’s hill, near Chichester; and Cobby and 
Hammond at Cesley Isle, on the beach where they some¬ 
times landed their smuggled goods, and where they could 
be seen at a great distance, east and wesc. 

Jackson had lived some years a Roman catholic; and, 
from the following popish relic found in his pocket, there 
is but little doubt but he died such : 

Sancti tres reges, 

Caspar, Melchior, llelthazar, 

. Orate jjro nobis, nunc et in iioril 
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Mortis nostr®. 

Ces billets ont touch6 aux trois t^tes oe 
S. S. Rois ^ Cologne. 

Ils sont pour des voyageurs, contre les malheurs de che^ 
mins, maux de tfite, nial caduque, fi^vres, socellerie, 
toute soTte de malefice, et mort subite. 

The English of which is, 

Ye three holy kings, 

Caspar, Melchior, Beltliazdi-, 

Pray for us now, and in the hour of death. 

These papers have touched the tliree heads of 
Tlie holy kings of Cologne. 

They are to preserve travellers from accidents on the road, 
head-achs, falling-sickness, fevers, witchcraft, 
all kinds of mischief, and sudden death. 

The body of Jackson was thrown into a hole, near the 
place of execution; as were the bodies of Mills, the 
father and son, who had no friends to take them away ; 
and at a small distance from the spot is erected a stone, 
on which is the following inscription : 

Near this place was buried the body of William Jackson, 
who upon a specijtl commission of Oyer and Terminer, 
held at Chichester, on the l6th day of January, 1748-9, 
w'as, with William Carter, attainted for the murder of 
William Galley, custom-house officer ; and who like¬ 
wise was, together with Benjamin Tapner, John Cob¬ 
by, John Hammond, Richard Mills the elder, Richard 
Mills the younger, his son, attainted for Ihe murder of 
Daniel Chater; but dying in a few hours after sentence 
of death was pronounced upon him, he thereby escaped 
the punishment which the heinousness of his compli¬ 
cated crimes deserved^ and which was, the next day, 
most justly inflicted upon his accomplices. 

As a memoriaj to posterity, and a warning to this, 
and succeeding generations, 

This stone is erected 
;A.D. 1749. 
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USHER GAHAGAN and TERENCE CONNOR. 

Men of great Learning, executed for High Treason, 

in diminishing the current Coin of the Realm, Feb. 

28, 1749. 

How lamentable is the consideration that great geniuses 
are so often lost to common honesty! and how degraded 
is human nature, by the ignominious death of those, 
whose attainments might have rendered them worthy and 
useful members of society! 

Usher Gahagan and Terence Conner were natives of 
Ireland. The former received his education in Trinity 
College, Dublin, a severer ordeal than the English uni¬ 
versities, and was intended for the honourable profession 
of the law, in which several of his relations had become 
eminent. 

He had been instructed by his parents in the protestant 
relimon; but falling into company with some priests of 
the Romish persuasion, they converted him to their faith, 
which was a principal obstacle to his future advancement 
in life; for as no gentleman can be admitted a counsellor 
at law, without taking the oaths of supremacy and adju¬ 
ration ; and as Mr. Gahagan’s new faith prevented his 
complying with these terras, he declined any further pro¬ 
secution of his. legal studies. His parents and other re¬ 
lations were greatly offended with his conduct; and those 
who had particularly engaged themselves for the ad¬ 
vancement of his fortune, forbad him to visit them, 
through indignation at the impropriety of his behaviour. 

Thus reduced to an incapacity of supporting himself, 
he sought to relieve his circumstances by a matrimonial 
scheme : and having addressed the dau^ter of a gentle¬ 
man, he obtained her in marriage, and received a good 
fortune with her: but treating her with undeserved seve¬ 
rity, she was compelled to return to the protection of her 
relations. His conduct having now rendered him ob¬ 
noxious to his acquaintance in Dublin, he quitted that 
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city, and repaired to London, M’ith a view of supporting 
himself by his literary abilities. 

On his arrival in the metropolis, he made some con¬ 
nections with the booksellers ; and undertook to translate 
Pope’s Essay on^ Man into Latin ; but becoming con¬ 
nected with soihe women of abandoned character, he 
spent his time in a dissipated manner, and thus threw 
himself out of that employment which might have af¬ 
forded him a decent support. 

He now made an acquaintance with an Irishman, 
named Hugh Coffey, and they agreed on a plan for the 
diminution of the current coin. At this time Gahagan 
had a lodger named Conner (whose case will be seen in 
the sequel of this account); and it being agreed to re¬ 
ceive him as a partner in this iniquitous scheme, they 
procured proper tools, and having collected a sum of 
money, they filed it, and put it off ; and procuring more, 
filed that also, and passed it in the same manner. 

Having continued this business some months, during 
which they had saved a sum of money, they went to the 
bank, and got some Portugal pieces, under pretence that 
they were intended for exportation to Ireland. Thus 
they got money repeatedly at the bank ; but at length 
one of the tellers suspecting their business, communicated 
his suspicion to the governors, ^vho directed him to drink 
with them, as the proper method to discover who they 
were, and what was their employment. 

In pursuance of this order, he, on thfeir next appear¬ 
ance, invited them to drink a glass of wine at the Crown 
tavern, near Cripplegate; to which they readily agi'eed, 
and met him after the hours of office. 

When the circulation of the glass had sufficiently 
warmed them, Gahagan, with a degree of weakness that 
is altogether astonishing, informed the teller that He ac¬ 
quired considerable sums by fifing gold, and even pro¬ 
posed that he should become a partner with them. The 
gentleman seemed to accede to the proposal, and having 
learned where they lodged, acquainted the cashiers of 
the bank with what had passed. 
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■ On the following day Coffey was apprehended ; but 
Gahagan and Conner, being suspicious of the danger of 
their situation, retired to a public-house, called Chalk 
Farm, a little way out of the road from London to 
Hampstead, where they carried their implements for 
filing; but Coffey having been admitted an evidence, it 
was not long before the place of their retreat w'as known • 
on which they were apprehended and lodged in Newgate. 

Terence Conner was a native of Ireland, and had re¬ 
ceived a most liberal education. It is recorded of him, 
that he was so perfectly well read in Roman history, as 
to be able to turn to any part of it, without the assistance 
of an index. . He was, by birth, heir to a considerable 
fortune ; but his father dying without a proper adjustment 
of his affairs, some intricate law-suits were the conse¬ 
quence ; so that the whole estate was only sufficient to 
discharge the demands of the lawyers, 

Conner being reduced in circumstances, came to 
London, and, becoming acquainted with Gahagan and 
Coffey, was concerned in diminishing the coin, as above- 
mentioned. 

On their trial, the evidence of Cofi’ey was positive; 
and being supported by collateral proofs, the jury could 
not hesitate to find them guilty, and they received sen¬ 
tence of death. 

After conviction, tlie behaviour of these unhappy men 
was strictly proper for their circumstances: they were 
extremely devout, and apparently resigned to their fate. 

Gahagan, as we have already shewn, w'as an excellent 
scholar. He was the editor of “ Brindley’s Edition of 
the Classics.” He translated Pope’s “ Essay on Criti¬ 
cism,” into Latin verse; and “ Xhe Temple of Fame,” 
aud “ The Messiah,” when in prison; which he dedi¬ 
cated to the Duke of Newcastle, then prime minister, 
in hopes of obtaining a pardon. 
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JOHN COLLINGTON, yiNo iiis accojipi.ice 
JOHN STONE. 

Executed at Canterbury, for settwg Fire to a Barn; 
a Crime by the Law called Arson. 

In the history of Collington, we find an uncommon share 
of depravity of mind united to cruelty and vice of every 
description. 

The father of John Collington M as rector of Pluckley, 
near Sandwicli, in Kent; and the youth Mas qualified, 
by a most liberal education, and his great natural talents, 
to have made a very respectable figure in life; but his 
passions M ere so violent, and his revenge so implacable, 
that all who knew him beheld him M’ith horror. 

He used to declare, that he M ould be a sincere friend, 
but an inveterate foe j and even, u hile at school, created 
such dissensions among the other scholars, that he Mas 
held in universal contempt, and was discharged from more 
schools than one uith marks of ignominy. 

At length his father apprenticed him to a. grocer in 
Newgate-street, London ; but he behaved in such a 
manner as to become an object of terror to his felloM'- 
servants. The folloMing circumstance, trifling as it is, 
will serve to mark his disposition : One of the maid-ser¬ 
vants desiring him to fetch some mustard, he went out 
for that purpose; but calling a coach at the door, he 
drove to Chcapside, purchased the mustard, and on his 
return, paid the fare out of his master’s money in the 
till. The master, astonished at his behaviour, demanded 
the reason of it: when he gave for answer, that “ his 
parents had not bound him apprentice to be an errand 

On another occasion hg asked his master’s permission 
to visit his relations for a fortnight, and his request was 
complied M’itli. When the time of his departure arrived, 
his master being absent, he asked his mistress to give 
him leave to stay three weeks, to which she.consented. 
But he returned not till the end of five necks ; and his 
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master enquiring why he had been so long absent, Col- 
Iington replied that he had allowed him a fortnight, and 
bis mistress three weeks, so that he had not out-staid his 
time. This duplicity of conduct incensed the master so, 
ihat he gave up his indentures, and discharged him. 

Having served the remainder of his apprenticeship 
with a grocer of Maidstone, he opened a shop at Rye, 
in Sussex, where he lived for some years ; but his tem¬ 
per was so bad, that he fomented perpetual discord 
among his neighbours; in consequence of which law¬ 
suits arose, and scarce any one would deal with a man 
whom every one had reason to hate. 

From this place he went to Cljaring, in Kent, where 
he likewise kept a shop a considerable time; but the 
same conduct which had rendered him an object of con¬ 
tempt at Rye made him equally obnoxious to the inha¬ 
bitants of this" latter place. 

Collington had not been long in business before he 
married a young lady, with whom he received a con¬ 
siderable fortune, and by whom he had ten children, 
four of whom were living at the time of their father’s 
fatal exit. 

The conduct of this man towards his wife and children 
was the most extravagant that can be imagined. The 
six children who died he buried in his own garden, nor 
would he permit any of them to be baptized. He fre¬ 
quently beat his children in a barbarous manner; and 
when the mother interposed in their behalf, he used to 
confine her whole nights in a saw-pit. 

Being remarkably fond of sporting, his wife, when big 
with child, requested that he would procure her a par¬ 
tridge ; in consequence of which he went out, and shot 
several: but when the birds were dressed, and ready for 
the table, one of the children happening to offend him, 
be corrected it in so severe a manner, as to endanger its 
life; and the mother interposing for the preservation of 
the child, he was so enraged that he cut the partridges 
in pieces, and threw them to the cats and dogs. 

This instance of worse than savage ferocity so affected 
his wife, that she fell into fits, and miscarried : hut she 
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liad not been long recovered, when on her interposing, 
in behalf of one of the children, whom he was treating 
with severity, he threw .her down stairs, and stamped on 
her breast, which gave rise to a cancer that occasioned 
her death. 

Collington’s fatlier dying soon after this event, he suc¬ 
ceeded to a good estate at Throwleigh, in Kent, to which 
place he removed, and took to the practice of exporting 
wool, contrary to law j for which he was prosecuted in 
the court of exchequer, and convicted to pay a large pe¬ 
nalty ; but he avoided payment, by having previously 
conveyed his estate to another, and then swearing that he 
was not worth five pounds. 

This man being passionately fond of hunting was fre¬ 
quently ptosecuted for offending against the game laws, 
by which he was put to almost continual expense. 

Notwithstanding the treatment his first wife had re¬ 
ceived from him, he soon married a second, by whom he 
had six children ; and four of these, besides the same 
number by the former marriage (as we have mentioned), 
were living at the time of his death. 

At length, his offences against the laws made for the 
preservation of the game became so numerous, that the 
dowager countess of Rockingham built a cottage, in 
which she placed one of her servants, as a spy upon his 
conduct. 

Collington, incensed by this circumstance, tempted a 
poor countryman to set fire to the cottage ; but the man 
had courage and honesty enough to resist the temptation. 
Hereupon Collington took one of his servants, named 
Luckhurst, to Faversham, in Kent, at the time of the fair ; 
and on their way thitlier, told him, he would give him 
half-a-guinea to fire the said cottage: which the man 
received, and promised to comply. 

On the following day, when Luckhurst recollected the 
nature of the contract he had* been making, his mind was 
so disturbed, that he went to Collington, and offered 
back the money, declaring that he would have no share 
in the transaction. Collington was so enraged, that he 
threatened to destroy him, unless he kept the money. 
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and did as he had agreed : the consequence of which was, 
tlie man fired the cottage at midnight, by w hich it was 
reduced to the ground. 

Collington was so neglectful of his children, that he 
would not buy them necessary apparel^ so that they ap¬ 
peared like beggars ; nor would he even pay for their 
learning to read. The following is a striking proof of 
his want of humanity: one of his sons, a boy twelve 
years old, having offended him, he confined him in a saw- 
pit, where he must have been starved, but that he was 
occasionally supplied with food by the humanity of the 
servants ; and for this conduct their brutal master turned 
them out of the house, without paying wliat was due to 
them. 

This inhuman father then refused to maintain his son, 
so that the child absolutely begged his bread in the 
neighbourhood ; but he had not wandered long in this 
manner, when Mr, Clarke, the churchwarden, received 
him into his house, and provided for him till the quarter- 
sessions, when he submitted the case to the consideration 
of the magistrates. 

These gentlemen having reflected that Mr. Collington 
was in affluent circumstances, gave directions, that the 
child should be properly provided for; and issued a war- 
lant for seizing on part of the lather’s effects, to defray 
the charge. I'his warrant was executed by a constable, 
whom Clarke attended : a circumstance which gave such 
offence to Collington, that he vowed revenge, and bade 
Clarke make his will. 

After this he hired five fellows to go to Mr. Clarke’s 
house, and demand the child, on pretence that he be¬ 
longed to a ship; but Mr. Clafke, having the magis¬ 
trate’s order for his proceedings, said, he was willing to 
answer for his conduct before any justice of the peace. 
No sooner had he thus expressed himself, than they 
beat him in the most violent degree, and threatened his 
instant destruction, unless he coasented to accompany 
them. 

These threats had such an effect, that he mounted a 
horse behind one of them; but, as they were riding 
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along, he jumped off, and ran into the court-yard of a 
gentleman, whose gate happened to stand open, while 
the otlier parties fired* at iiiin ; but he escaped unhurt. 
Here he remained till tiie following day, when he went 
to his own house, and thence to a magistrate, before 
whom he swore the peace against Collington ; on which 
the magistrate granted his warrant for the apprehension 
of the offender, who, refusing to give bail for his good 
l)ehaviour was lodged in the gaol of Canterbury 

During his confinement, he continually threatened 
vengeance against Clarke; and to execute his purpose, 
he sent for a labouring man, named Stone, and the 
above-mentioned Luck hurst, and offered 'them a guinea 
each, on the condition of their setting fire to Mr. Clarke s 
barn, in which a considerable quantity of corn was de¬ 
posited. The villains agreeing to this bargain, fired the 
bani at midnight, and likewise a number of hay-ricks, 
all of which were destroyed. 

Mr. Clarke suspecting tliat Collington was the con- 
tiiver of this horrid scheme, made application to a ma¬ 
gistrate, who issued an order that the prisoner should be 
more closely confined, and that the gaol-keeper should 
take particular notice of his visitors. This precaution 
led to a discovery of the offenders ; for Luckhurst coming 
to procure more money of Collington, he was taken into 
custody, and conducted before a justice of the peace, to 
whom he confessed tlie affair; and being admitted an 
evidence. Stone was soon taken up as one of the prin¬ 
cipals. 

At the following assizes, held at’Maidstone, Collington 
and Stone were brought to trial; when the former turned 
his back on the court, with an air of such utter contempt, 
that the judge declared he had never been witness to 
such a scene of insolence. 

The prisoners being convicted on the fullest evidence, 
wete carried back to Canterbury, where the debtors 
commiserated their unhappy circumstances; but Col¬ 
lington made a jest of his situation, and swore he did 
not regard it, as he w^as certain of obtaining the royal 
mercy. 
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This hardened villain likewise encouraged Stone to 
hope for mercy, as he could get him included in the 
pardon; but the event proved how much he was mistaken 
in his conjecture. 

Collington’s wife, coming to visit him, was so affected 
with griei^ as to be unable to speak to him for a consider¬ 
able time; yet he was so hardened, as not to feci for her 
situation ; but bade her not give herself the least con¬ 
cern, as he was certain of getting a reprieve; and hoped 
to live to revenge himself on his enemies, even if he 
should be transported. 

He frequently expressed l)imself in the most revenge¬ 
ful terms against his prosecutors ; and appeared, in other 
respects, so destitute of all the feelings of humanity, 
that his conduct surprised every one who was witness to 
it. , Thus he spent his time without preparing for the 
sentence that he was to suffer, and still boasting to his 
visitors, that the rank of life he held as a gentleman 
would secure him a reprieve. 

Luckhurst, who had been evidence against him, being 
apprehended for committing a robbery on the highway, 
Collington thought this a fair opportunity to solicit a 
reprieve; for which purpose he dispatched an express to 
the Duke of Newcastle; but the answer he received 
was, that he must not expect any favour, for that the 
gentlemen of the county had exerted their influence, that 
the law might be permitted to take its course. 

On being informed that the warrant for his execution 
was arrived, his boasted courage left him for a short 
time; but recollecting himself, he enquired if Stone was 
included in the warrant, and being answered in the af- 
finnative, said he lamented his situation more than his 
own. After this he soon recovered his ^spirits, and still 
flattered himself with the hope of being pardoned. 

The day preceding his execution, he was visited by 
his wife and several relations, who advised him to make 
a serious preparation for his approaching death; and 
asked him where he would be buried. This question 
inflamed all his passions, so that he swore he would not 
be hanged : but soon afterwards, calling for a glass of 
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wine, he drank it, saying, “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-inorrow we die.” 

On the following day Collington was conveyed to the 
place of execution in a mourning coach, and Stone in a 
cart ; and both of them being placed under the gallows, 
Collington praye'd with the minister, but declined making 
any speech to the surrounding multitude. 


THE MELANCHOLY CASE OF 

RICHARD COLEMAN,’ 

was executed on Kennmgton Common, in Surrey, 
April 12 , 1749, on a Charge of Murder, of which 
he was innocent. 

WE take this opportunity of again cautioning prosecutors 
against being too positive in their identity of the accused; 
and previous to entering upon this melancholy case, we 
beg leave to present our readers with another instance of 
a like fatal mistake. 

At the assizes for Surrey, held at Kingston, on the 2d 
of August, 1740, Bartholomew Greenwood, Esq. a 
gentleman of good private estate, and rider to the first 
troop of horse-guards, a place of about 200/. a year in 

value, was indicted for robbing-Wheatley, Esq. in 

a field near Camberw'ell, at half past nine, on the 5th of 
June, then last past. 

Mr. Wheatley positively swore, that the prisoner, Mr. 
Greenwood, was the identical man by whom he was 
robbed, at the time and place above-mentioned. From 
the opinions which had been previously formed on the 
improbability of a gentleman of Mr. Greenwood’s respec¬ 
tability being base enough to turn footpad, the trial en¬ 
gaged the general attention of the county. The prose¬ 
cutor called a number of witnesses as to his fortune 
and high character, which they testified in an eminent 
degree 
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Mr. Greenwood being called upon for his defence, set 
up an alibi; to substantiate which he called a number of 
witnesses of equal credibility, who proved that he was in 
a dift’erent place at the time the robbery was sworn to 
have been committed. They gave a distinct detail, and 
adduced many corroborating circumstances, how and 
where he passed the day, until eleven at night. In addi¬ 
tion to this, he called genllemen of the first rank, and 
the officers of the regiment in which he served, in support 
of his character; which they completely established as a 
man of worth and probity. 

The jury were convinced that the prosecutor had mis¬ 
taken the prisoner, and instantly acfjuittcd him. 

Richard Coleman was indicted at the assizes held at 
Kingston, in Surrey, in March 1749, for the murder of 
Sarah Green, on the 23d of July preceding; when he 
was capitally convicted. 

Mr. Coleman had received a decent education, and 
was clerk to a brewer at the time the affair happened 
which cost him hjs life; and had a wife and several 
children who were reduced to accept the bounty of the 
parish, in consequence of his conviction. 

The murdered person was Sarah Green, who, having 
been with some acquaintance to a bean-feast in Ken- 
nington-lane, staid to a late hour, and on her return to¬ 
wards Southwark, she met witli three men, who had the 
appearance of brewers’ servants, tw'O of whom used her 
m so inhuman a manner as will bear no description. 

Such was the ill-treatment she had received, that it was 
two-o’clock in the morning before she was able to reach 
her lodgings, and, on the following day was so ill, that 
she informed several people how she had been treated : 
on which she was sent to St. Thomas’s hospital. 

While in the hospital she declared'that the clerk in 
Taylor’s (then Berry’s) brewhquse, was one of the parties 
who had treated her in such an infamous manner; and 
it was supposed that Coleman was the person to whom 
she alluded. 

Two days after the shocking transaction had happened, 
Coleman and one Daniel Trotman happened to call at 
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the Queen’s-head alehouse in Bandy-leg-walk, when the 
latter was perfectly sober, but the former in a state of in¬ 
toxication, Having called for some rum and water, 
Coleman was slimng it with a spoon, when a strangei 
asked him what he liad done with the pig ? meaning a 
pig that had been lately stole in the neighbourhood. 
Coleman, unconscious of guilt, and conceiving himself 
affronted by such an impertinent question, said, “ D—n 
the pig, what is it to me ?” 

The other, who seems to have had an intention to en¬ 
snare him, asked him if he did not know Kennington- 
lane? Coleman answered that he did, and added, 
“ D—n ye, what of that ?” The other then asked liim 
if he knew the woman that had been so cruelly treated in 
Kennington-lane ? Coleman replied, “ Yes,” and again 
said, “ D—Q ye, what of that ?” The other man asked, 
“ Was not you one of the parties concerned in that 
affair ?” Coleman, who, as we have said, was intoxi¬ 
cated, and had no suspicion of design, replied, “ If I had, 
you dog, what then r” and threw at him the spoon with 
which he was stirring the liquor, A violent quarrel en¬ 
sued ; but at length Coleman went away with Trotnjan, 

On the following day, Coleman calling at tlie Queen’s- 
head above-mentioned, the landlord informed him how 
imprudently he liad acted the preceding day, Coleman, 
who had been too drunk to remember what had passed, 
asked if he had offended any person ; on which the land¬ 
lord informed him of what had happened : but the other, 
still conscious of his innocence, paid no regard to what 
he said. 

On the 2<)th of August, Daniel Trotman and anothei 
man went before Mr. Clarke, a magistrate in the Borough, 
and charged Coleman on suspicion of having violently 
assaulted, and cruelly treated, Sarah Green in the Par¬ 
sonage-walk, near Newington Church, in Surrey. 

The magistrate, who does not seem to have supposed 
that Coleman was guilty, sent for him, and hired a man 
to attend him to the liospital where the wounded woman 
lay: and a person pointing out Coleman, asked if he 
was one of the persons who had used her so cruelly. She 
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said, she believed he was ; but as she declined to swear 
positively to his having any concern in the affair, justice 
Clarke admitted to bail. 

Some time afterwards, Coleman was again taken be¬ 
fore the magistrate, when nothing positive being sworn 
against him, the justice would have absolutely discharged 
him; but Mr. Wynne, the master of the injured girl, 
requesting that he might once more be taken to see her, 
a time was fixed for that purpose, and the justice took 
Coleman’s word for his appearance. 

The accused party came punctually to his time, bring¬ 
ing with him the landlord of an alehouse where Sarah 
Green had drunk on the night of the affair, with the 
three men who really injured her: and this publican, 
and other j^cople, declared on oath that Coleman was 
not one of the parties. 

On the following day, justice Clarke went to the hos¬ 
pital, to take the examination of the woman on oath. 
Having asked her if Coleman was one of the men who 
had injured her, she said she could not tell, as it was 
dark at the time; but Coleman being called in, an oath 
was administered to her, when she swore that he was one 
of the three men that abused her. 

Notwithstanding this oath, the justice, who thought 
the poor girl not in her right senses, and was convinced 
in his own mind of the innocence of Coleman, permitted 
him to depart on his promise of bringing bail the fol¬ 
lowing day to answer the complaint at the next assizes 
for Surrey; and he brought his bail, and gave security 
accordingly. 

Sarah Green dying in the hospital, the coroner's jury 
sat to enquire into the cause o( her death ; and having 
found a verdict of wilful murder against Richard Cole¬ 
man, and two persons then unknown, a warrant was is¬ 
sued to take Coleman into custody. 

Though this man was conscious of his innocence, yet 
such were his terrors at the idea of going to prison on 
such a charge, that he absconded, and secreted himself 
at Pinner, near Harrow on the Hill. 

King George the Second being then at Hanover, a 
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proclamation was issued by the lords of the regency, 
offering a reward of 50/. for the apprehension of the sup¬ 
posed offender; and to this the parish of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, added a reward of 20/. 

Coleman read-the advertisement for his apprehension 
in tfic Gazette ; hut was still so thoughtless as to conceal 
larnself; though perhaps an immediate surrender would 
have been deemed the strongest testimony of his inno¬ 
cence. However, to assert his innocence, he caused the 
following advertisement to he printed in the newspaper: 

“ I, Richard Coleman, seeing myself advertised in the 
Ciazette, as absconding on account of the murder or 
Sarah (ircen, knowing myself not any way culpable, do 
assert that I liave not absconded from justice ; but will 
w illingly and readily appear at the next assizes, knowing 
that my innocence will acquit me.” 

Strict search being made after liiin, he was appre¬ 
hended at Pinner, on the 22d of November, and lodged 
in Newgate, whence he was removed to the New Gaol, 
Southwark, till the time of the assizes, at Kingston, in 
Surrey ; w-hen his conviction arose principally from the 
evidence of Trotman, and tlie declaration of the dying 
woman. 

Some persons positively swore that he was in another 
place at the time the fact was committed; but their evi¬ 
dence was not credited by the jury, though it w'ill be 
seen, in a subsequent part of this work', that it would 
have been happy if a proper attention had been paid 
to it. 

After conviction, Coleman behaved like one who w'as 
conscious of being innocent, and who had no fear of 
death. 

lie was attended at the [dace of execution by the Rev. 
Mr. Wilson, to whom lie delivered a paper, in which he 
declared, in the most solemn and cxjdicit manner, tliat 
he was altogether innocent of the crime alleged against 
him. He died with great resignation; and lamented 
only that he should leave a wife and two children in 
distress. 
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The subsequent trial of those who actually perpetrated 
the murder, proved this unhappy man’s innocence, and 
will be related in another part of this work. 


T. KINGSMILL, FAIRALL, and PERIN, 

[Three of the Tliirty Smugglers, who broke open the Custom-house 

at Pool.] 

Executed at Tyburn, April 26, 1749, 

We have never had occasion to notice a more daring 
crime than that for which these men were executed ; nor 
shall we find another instance of the same offence, in tlie 
course of our whole history. 

The practice of smuggling is now very trifling compared 
with what it was in the middle of the last century; when 
it was carried on to such an alarming extent, by large 
bodies of associated villains, who threatened all who op¬ 
posed them with death, that the inhabitants of tlie towns 
and villages on the coasts of Hampshire, Kent, Essex, 
and Sussex, lived in constant dread of their depredations 
and cruelty. 

Kingsmill was a native of GoodhuJst in Kent, and 
passed some part of his life as a husbandman ; but, 
having associated with the smugglers, he made no scruple 
of entering into the most hazardous enterprises; and, 
became so distinguished for his courageous, or rather 
ferocious disposition, that he was chosen captain of tlie 
gang: an honour of which he was so proud, that he 
sought every opportunity of exhibiting specimens of his 
courage, and put himself foremost in' every service of 
danger. 

Fairall was a native of Horsendown-green, in Kent, 
and the son of poor parents, who were unable either to 
educate him, or to give him any regular employment, by 
which he might obtain a livelihood. He began to as- 
sociatc with the smugglers while quite a boy, and was 
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frequently employed by them to hold their horses; and, 
when he grew up to man’s estate, he was admitted as 
one of the fraternity. He was so remarkable for his 
brutal courage, that it was not thought safe to offend 
him. 

Having been taken into custody, and lodged in the 
New Gaol, Southwark, he made his escape from thence, 
and vowed vengeance against the magistrate who had 
granted the warrant for his apprehension: and, in con¬ 
sequence of which, he, with Kingsmill and others of 
the gang, laid wait for the gentleman one morning when 
he left his house ; but not meeting with him then, they 
hid themselves under his paik wall, till his usual time of 
returning in the evening: but it happened that, on his 
return, he heard the voices of men, and the night being 
very dark, he turned his horse and went into his house 
by a private door, by which he avoided tiie dangerous 
snare that w as laid for him. 

Peril! was a native of Ctiichester in Sussex. Having 
served his time to a carpenter, he practised some years as 
a master, and was successful in trade; but a stroke of 
the palsy depriving him of the use of his right hand, he 
became connected with the smugglers, on whose behalf 
he used to sail to the coast of Prance, and purchase 
goods, which he brouglit to England; and, in this ca¬ 
pacity, he proved very sei viccable to the gang. 

It is evident that these men must have greatly injured 
the revenue and the fair trader; for they had a number 
of warehouses in ditferent parts of Sussex, for the con¬ 
cealment of dieir goods; and kept not less than fifty 
horses, some of which they sent loaded to London, and 
others to the fairs round the country. 

Perin, being in France in the year 1747, bought a 
large quantity of ‘goods, which he stowed on board a 
cutter, with a view of landing them on the coast of 
Sussex ; but, as several smuggling vessels were expected 
at this Juncture, Captain Johnson, who commanded a 
cutter in the government’s service, received orders to 
sail in search of them. In consequence of which he 
sailed from Poole, and took the smuggling cutter on the 
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following day ; but Perm and his accomplices escaped, 
by taking to their boat. Captain Johnson found the 
cargo to consist of brandy and tea to a very large amount, 
which he carried safe into the harbour of Poole. 

Soon after this transaction, which happened in the 
month of September, the whole body of smugglers as¬ 
sembled in Charlton-Park, to consult if there was any 
possibility of recovering the goods of which they had 
thus been deprived. After many schemes had been pro¬ 
posed and rejected, Perin recommended that they should 
go in a body, armed, and break open the custom-house 
at Poole; and this proposal being acceded to, a paper 
Wfas drawn up, by way of bond, that they should support 
each other; and this w'as signed by all the parlies. 

This agreement, which was filled with dreadful curses 
on each other, in case of failure to execute it, was signed 
on the 6th of October : and, having provided themselves 
with swords and fire-arms, they met on the follovr ing 
day; and, having concealed themselves in a wood till 
the evening, they proceeded towards Poole, where they 
arrived about eleven at night. 

As soon as they got thither, they sent Willis and 
Stringer, two of the gang, to observe if there were any 
persons watching near the custom-house. Willis soon 
came back, and informed them that he thought it would not 
be safe to make the attempt, as a sloop of war lay opposite 
the quay, so that she could point her guns against the 
door of the custom-house. On this the body of the 
smugglers were for desisting from the enterprise : when 
Kingsmill and Fairall addressed them, saying, “ If you 
will not do it, we will do it ourselves but these words 
were no sooner spoken, than Stringer came back, and 
told them that it would be impossible for the sloop to 
bring her guns to bear, on account of the ebb-tide. 

Animated by this intelligence, they rode to the sea- 
coast, where Perin and another of the gang took care of 
their horses, while the main body of them went back to 
the custom-house: in their way to which, they met with 
a boy, whom they took with them, to prevent his alarming 
the inhabitants. 
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Having forced the door open witli hatchets and other 
instruments, they carried off the smuggled goods, with 
whiclj they loaded their horses; and, after travelling all 
night, stopped in the morning at a place named Fording’s* 
bridge. 

The number of smugglers were thirty, and their horses 
tliirty-one. Continuing their journey to a place named 
Brook, they divided the booty into ecpial shares, and 
then departed, each to his own house. 

This daring transaction being represented to the secre¬ 
tary of slate, King George the Second gave orders for 
issuing a proclamation with a reward for the apprehen¬ 
sion of tlie offenders; but it was a considerable time 
before any of them were taken into custody. 

At length two of the smugglers, who had been evi¬ 
dences against those hanged at Chichester, gave intelli¬ 
gence of the usual place of meeting of the others; in 
consequence of which, Fairall, Kingsmill, Perin, and 
another named Glover, were taken into custody, and 
conducted to Newgate. 

Wiien they were brought to trial, the evidences, whose 
names were Raise and Steel, confirmed the particulars 
which we have above recited ; in consequence of which 
the prisoners, who could not disprove the testimony, 
were capitally convicted, and received sentence of 
death ; but the jury recommended Glover as an object 
of the royal clemency. 

Fairall behaved most insolently on his trial; and 
threatened one of the witnesses who swore against him. 
After conviction, Glover exhibited every proof of pe¬ 
nitence; but the rest were totally hardened in their 
guilt, and insisted that they had not been guilty of any 
robbery, because they only took goods that had once be¬ 
longed to them. * 

Orders were given that. Fairall and Kingsmill should 
be hung in chains; but it was permitted that the body 
of Perin should be delivered to his friends ; and the latter 
lamenting the fate of his associates, Fairall said, “We 
shall be hanging up in the sweet air, when you are rot- 
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ling in your grave so hardened and unfeeling was the 
heart of this man. 

Their friends being permitted to see them on the night 
before they suffered, a pardon was brought for Glover 
while they were in discourse together; and, a few days 
afterwards, he obtained his liberty. Fairall kept smoking 
with his acquaintances, till he was ordered by the keeper 
to retire to his cell; a circumstance that much enraged 
him ; on which he exclaimed, “ Why in such a hurry ? 
cannot you let me stay a little longer with my friends ?— 
I shall not be able to drink with them to-morrow night.” 

On the following day, Perin was carried to the place 
of execution, in a mourning-coach ; and the two others 
in a cart, with a party of horse and foot-guards. The 
behaviour of P’airall and Kingsmill was remarkably un¬ 
daunted ; but they all joined in tlevotion with the or¬ 
dinary of Newgate, w hen they came to the fatal tree. 

The bodies of Kingsmill and Fairall were hung in 
chains in the county of Kent. 


SAMUEL COUCIIMAN and JOHN MORGAN, 
Lieutenants or Marines, THOMAS KNIGHT, 
Carpenter, and others, 

[Part of the Crew of His Majesty’s Ship Chesterfield.] 

Shot at Portsmouth, for Mutiny, July 14, 1749- 

The Chesterfield man of war,^ under the command of 
Captain 0‘Brian Dudley, was stationed off Cape Coast 
Castle, on the coast of Africa, when p dangerous mu¬ 
tiny broke out among the crew, of which the above-named 
officers were the leaders. They were charged with “ ex¬ 
citing and encouraging mutiny, and running away with 
His Majesty’s ship Chesterfield, on the 10th day of Oc¬ 
tober, 1748, from the coast of Africa, leaving their cap¬ 
tain, two lieutenants, with other officers, and some sea¬ 
men, on shore.” 
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Hereupoti a court-martial w’as held on board his ma¬ 
jesty’s ship Invincible, of which Sir Edward Hawke, of 
glorious memory, was president. 

The first evidence called in support of the prosecution, 
was Mr. Gasterin, the late boatswain of the Chesterfield, 
who deposed, that on the 15th of October, 1748, capt. 
Dudley being then on shore at Cape Coast Castle, sent 
off his barge to Mr. Couchman, ordering him to send 
the cutter on shore witlr the boatswain of the ship to see 
the tents struck on shore, and to bring every tiling be¬ 
longing to tlie ship on board that night; but Couctimau 
directly ordered the barge to be hoisted in, and tiie boats¬ 
wain to turn all the liands on the quartc’r-deck, where 
Couchman, coming from his cabin with a drawn sword, 
said, “ Here I am, G—d d—n me. I will stand by you, 
while I have a drop of blood in my body.” He was ac¬ 
companied by John Morgan, tlie lieutenant of marines, 
Tliomas Knight tlie carjienter, his mate John Place (a 
principal actor), and about thirty seamen w ith cutlasses. 
—They then gave three huzzas, and threw their hats 
overboard, damning old hats, they would soon get new. 

Couchman then sent for the boatswain, to know if he 
would stand by him, and go with him : he replied, “ No 
and said, “ For God’s sake. Sir, be ruled by reason, and 
consider what you are about.” Couchman then threa¬ 
tened to put him in irons if he did not join with him; 
but the boatsw'ain told him he never would be in such 
piratical designs; he was then ordered into custody, and 
two centinels put over him. Couchman soon after sent 
for Gilliam, the mate of the ship, and made the same 
speech to him, who desired to know where he was bound, 
and upon what account ^ He replied, “ To take, burn, 
and sink, and settle a colony in the East Indies.” There 
were five or six ihore put in custody with the boatswain, 
in the same jilacc, and were confined only five or six 
hours; for, in the middle of the night, alter their con¬ 
finement, Couchman sent for them in the great cabin, 
and desired them to sit and drink punch, and then dis¬ 
missed them. The next day the boatswain was invited 
to dinner by the new commander, who began to rail 
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against captain Dudley, and asked him and one of iht 
mates what they tiiought of the affair ? the boatswain 
replied, he thought it rank piracy; on which Couchman 
said, “ What 1 have done, I cannot now go from ; I 
was forced to it by the ship's company.” Tlie boatswain 
then told him, “ that Avould be no sanction for his run¬ 
ning away with the king’s ship.’’ The carpenter and 
lieutenant then proposed their signing a paper, to which 
the boatswain replied, “ He never would, and would 
sooner suffer deaththe mate said the same. When 
the boatswain came out of the gieai cabin, lie went to 
the gunner's cabin, who was then sick, and unable to 
come out of it, but was of great use, by his prudent ad¬ 
vice and assistance; for, after the boatswain had told 
him that Coiichnian’s party had taken possession of all 
the arms he said that he could furnish him with twenty 
pistols. By this time IMr. Fraser and ]Mr. (Jilham, 
mates of the ship, the gunner's mate, and Vecdiian, the 
cockswain of the barge, were come to them when the 
boatswain communicated his design of recovering the 
ship that very night. To this they all agreetl, Avith the 
greatest resolution. 

It began then to be very clarh, iieing 10 p.m. \,’bc^ 
the boatswain went to sound tlie shiji's company ; and on 
the forecastle there were about tliii ty men ; he then, in 
a plain but prudent manner, disclosed the secret, and 
soon convinced them both of tlm facility and necc'sity 
of putting his scheme immeihately in inactice ; accorc - 
ingly, the first step was, to get up all the irons or bilboes 
on the forecastle; he then sent for the twenty pistols, 
■'•'hich Avere all loaded : he next ordered tliree men ujion 
the grand magazine, and two to'that abaft; and the re¬ 
mainder, Avho had no jiistols, to stay by the bilboes, and 
secure as many [irisoncrs as be should send. This dis¬ 
position being made, he Avcnt<iirectly down on the deck, 
where he divided his small company into two parties ; 
and one going down the main, the other the fore-hatch¬ 
way, they soon si eurcd eleven or twelve of the ring¬ 
leaders, and sent them up to the forecastle Avithout the 
lea.®! noise. The two parties then joined, and AA’enf 
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directly to the great cabin, n here they secured Couchman, 
and the lieutenant of marines, with the carpenter, whom 
they immediately confined in different parts of the ship. 

Thus was the ship bravely rescued by the intrepidity 
and prudence of a few honest men, after she had been 
about thirty hours in the possession of a poor unhappy 
man, who appears to have been utterly unfit for so daring 
an cnter[)rize, and in his unfortunate condition very pe¬ 
nitent. 

The boatswain (Roger Winket) was afterwards re¬ 
warded H’ith three hundred pounds a-year, as master- 
attendant of Woolwicli yard. 

John l^lace was charged with being very active in the 
mutiny. I'hc gunner deposed, that the said Place came 
to him as he lay sick in his cabin, w ith a drawn cutlass 
and a cocked pistol, and swore that he would murder 
him, if he did not deliver to him the key of the magazine, 
lie made no defence, but submitted to the mercy of the 
court. 

John Place, after sentence, wrote letters of religious 
exhortation to his brothers in affliction.—His letter to 
.Mr. Couchman upbraiils him with liaving been the mur¬ 
derer of those wlio w'cre condemned with him, by first 
seducing them from their duty : exhorts him not to at¬ 
tempt to screen himself by imputing his guilt to others ; 
and concludes, “ I freely forgive you, though you are 
the cause of my death, as you know full well ; and I 
w(.*.ild have you act with a brave resignation to the will 
of God; and not, by mean hopes of life, lose an op¬ 
portunity to secure a blessed eternity.—Despise life, as I 
do, with God's assistance, and die like a man." 

A.XSWKU. 

“ Mr. Pr.ACE, 

You will die like a villain.—S. Couchman." 

The Court found the following guilty, who were exe¬ 
cuted in the manner hereafter mentioned : 

On the 14th July, Samuel Couchman, first lieutenant 
of marines, shot. 

July 14, John Morgan, second-lieutenant of marines, 
shot. 
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July 24, ThomsLS Knight, carpenter. 

John Place, carpenler’& mate, 

John Meeks, seaman, 

William Anderson, seaman. 

John Reed, quarter-master, 

Thomas Scott, seaman, hanged. 

Captain Dudley was tried for “ Neglect of duty, in 
keeping a number of his officers on shore, at Cape Coast 
Castle, when the sliip w as seized,’’ and acquitted. 

Others of the ship’s company, also tried for mutiny, 
were acquitted. 

On the 26th of June, 1749, James Colvin, late boats¬ 
wain s mate, on board the Richmond man of war, was 
banged at Portsmouth, for mutiny. 


JOHN MILLS, 

[Another of the cruel Gang of Smugglers lately mentioned.] 

Executed on Slendon Common, Sussex, Aug. 12, 1749, 
Jor Murder. 

This villain, whose father and brother were both exe¬ 
cuted, was concerned in the murder of the custom-house 
officers, and in breaking open the custom-house; but 
escaped for a short time the hand of justice. 

Travelling with some associates over Hind Heath, he 
saw the judges on their road to Chichester, to try the 
murderers of Chater and Galley, on which young Mills 
proposed to rob them ; but the other parties refused to 
have any concern in such an affitir. 

SooS after his father, brother, and their accomplices 
were hanged. Milts thought of going 'to Bristol, with a 
view of embarking for France; and, having hinted his 
intentions to some others, they resolved to accompany 
him, and stopping at a house on the road, they met with 
one Richard Hawkins, whom they asked to go with them; 
but the poorfelbw hesitating, they put him on horseback 
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belj'nd IVIills, and carried him to the Dog and Partridge 
•'ll Slendon C^oinmon, which was kept by John Reynolds. 

They had not been long in the house, when complaint 
was made that two bags of tea had been stolen, and 
Hawkins was chai'ged with the robbery. He steadily 
denied any knowledge of the affair; but this not 
satisfying the villains, they obliged him to pull off his 
clothes, and, having likewise stripped themselves, they 
began to whip liim with tlKJ most unrelenting barbarity ; 
and Curtis, one of the gang said he did know of the 
jobbery, and if he w-ould not confess, he would whip him 
till he did; for he had whipped many a rogue, and 
w’ashed his hands in his blood. 

These blood-thirsty villains continued whipping the 
j)Oor wretch till their breath was almost exhausted; while 
he begged them to spare his life, on account of his wife 
and child. Hawkins drawing up his legs, to defend 
himself in some measure from their blows, they kicked 
him on the groin in a manner too shocking to be de¬ 
scribed : continually asking him what was become of the 
tea. At Icngtli the unfortunate man mentioned some¬ 
thing of his father and brother; on which Mills and 
one Curtis said they would go and fetch them; but 
Hawkins expired soon after they had left the house. 

Rowland, one of the accomplices, now locked the 
door, and putting the key in his pocket, he and Thomas 
Winter (who was afterwards admitted evidence) wen^; 
out to meet Curtis and Mills, whom they saw riding up a 
lane leading from an adjacent village, having cachaina.a 
behind him. Winter desiring to speak with his compa¬ 
nions the other men stood at a distance, w'hile he asked 
Curtis what he meant to do with them, and he said to 
confront them with Hawkins. 

Winter now Said that Hawkins was dead, and 
begged that no more mischief might be done; but Curtis 
replied, “ By G— w'e will go tlirough it nowbut at 
length they permitted them to go home, saying, that 
when they were wanted they should be sent for. 

The murderers now coming back to the public-house, 
Reynolds said, “ You have ruined mebut Curtis 
Voi. II, B b *32 
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replied that he would make him amends. Having con¬ 
sulted how they should dispose of the body, it was pro¬ 
posed to throw it into a well in an adjacent park ; but 
this being objected to, they carried it twelve miles, and, 
having tied stones to it, in order to sink it, they threw it 
into a pond in Parham Park, belonging to sir Cecil II i- 
shop; and in this place it lay more than two montlis 
before it was discovered. 

This horrid and unprovoked murder gave rise to a 
royal proclamation, in which a pardon was offered to any 
persons, even outlawed smugglers, except those who had 
been guilty of murder, or concerned in breaking open the 
custom-house' at Poole, on the conditions of discovering 
the persons who had murdered Hawkins, particularly 
Mills, who was charged with having had a concern in 
this horrid transaction. 

Hereupon William Jh ing, an outlawed smuggler, who 
had not any share in either of the crimes excepted in 
the proclamation, went to the secretary of state and in¬ 
formed him that he would find Mills, if he could be 
ascertained of his own pardon; and added, that he 
believed he was either at Bath or Bristol. 

Being assured that he need not doubt of the pardon, 
he set out for Bristol, where he found Mills, and with 
him Thomas and Lawrence Kemp, brothers, tlie former 
of whom had broke out of Newgate, and the other w as 
outlawed by proclamation. Having consulted on their 
desperate circumstances, Pring offered them a retreat at 
his house near Beckenham, in Kent, whence they might 
make excursions, and commit robberies on the highway. 

Pleased with this proposal, they set out with Pring, 
and arrived in safety at his house, where they had not 
been long, before he pretended that his horse being an 
indifferent one, and theirs remarkably good, he would 
go and procure another, and then they would proceed 
on the intended expeditions. 

Thus saying, he set out, and they agreed to w'ait for 
his return ; but instead of going to procure a horse, he 
went to the house of Mr. Rackster, an officer of tiie 
excise at Horsham, who taking with him seven or eight 
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armed men, went to Beckenham at night, where they 
found Mills and the two brothers Kemp just going to 
supper on a breast of veal. They immediately secured 
the brothers, by tying their arms; but Mills, making 
resistance, was cut with a hanger before he would submit. 

The offenders being taken were conducted to the 
county gaol for Sussex; and, being secured till the 
assizes, were removed to East Grinstead, when the bro¬ 
thers Kemp w'ere tried for highway robberies, convicted, 
sentenced, and executed. 

Mills being tried for the Murder of Hawkins was capi¬ 
tally convicted, received sentence of death, and to be hung 
in chains near the place where Uie murder was com¬ 
mitted. 

After conviction he mentioned several robberies in 
which he had been concerned, but refused to tell the 
names of any of his accomplices; declaring, that he 
thought he should merit damnation, if he made any dis¬ 
coveries by means of which any of his companions might 
be apprehended and convicted. 

The country being at that time filled with smugglers, 
a rescue ivas feared ; Avherefore he was conducted to the 
place of execution by a guard of soldiers; and, when 
there, i)rayed with a clergyman, confessed that he had 
led a bad life, acknowledged the murder of Hawkins, 
desired that all young people would take warning by his 
untimclv end, humbly implored the forgiveness of God, 
and professed to die in charity with all mankind. 

After execution he was hung in chains on Siendou 
Common. 
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THOMAS NEALE and WILLIAM BOWEN, 

HIGHWAYMEN, 

The former a mofst hardened Sinner, u ho died cursmg 

the Spectator's of his E.vecution, August 12, 1749. 

Neale was one of the many seamen who were dis¬ 
charged on the proclamation of peace: having received 
his wages, he came to London, where he soon wasted his 
money in the most ilissipated manner, and in the worst 
of company, and tlien had recourse to tlie dangerous 
practices of a footpad-robher. 

On one occasion, he stole a tankard from an inn in 
Hertfordshire, for wliich he was apprehended, and 
lodged in the county-gaol, and being tried at the next 
assizes, was capitally convicted, but obtained a pardon 
on condition of transporting himself for seven years, 
through the interest of the late Duke of Cumberland. 

Having given bail thus to transport himself, he enter¬ 
tained no thought of fulfilling the contract : but, imme 
diately associated with Bowen and other villains, and 
committed several robberies near London, particularly at 
Stepney and Mile End. 

William Bowen was a native of Londonderry, in 
Ireland. His parents, who kept an inn, and lived re¬ 
spectably, proposed that he should succeed them in their 
business; but an attachment to bad company led him 
astray from the paths of duty. 

His father, dying just before he came of age, left him 
the inn, on condition of his supporting his inother, a 
brother, and two young sisters ; but the young man, deaf 
to every prudent consideration, associated with jieople 
whose circumstances were much superior to his own, to 
the neglect of that business which would have supported 
the family. 

Aware of the decay of his trade, and the consequent 
ruin that stared him in the face, he came over to London 
with all the cash he could secure, and fell in company 
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with people who assisted him to spend his money; and, 
when that was gone, he entered on board a ship as a 
common sailor. 

The seamen having received their wages, Bowen got 
into company with his old associates and some women 
of ill-fame, with whom he spent the last shilling, and 
then had recourse to robbery for his support. 

One of Bowen’s companions being apprehended for 
picking pockets, he and others joined to rescue him, as 
the peace-officers were conveying him to Newgate in a 
ooach. The public being alarmed by this daring rescue, 
Bowen did not think it safe to stay in London; and 
having heard that his brother, then a seaman, was at 
Liverpool, went thither in search of liim ; but on his 
arrival, he learnt that liaving received a large sum as 
pr ize-money, he had sailed to see his friends in Ireland. 

Bowen immediately wr ote to Londonderry, but, not 
having a letter in return, he came to the mctrojrolis in 
the most distressed cir cumstances ; and, going to a house 
where he had formerly lodged, he w'as irrforrncd that 
Neale had been to enquir e for him ; and on the following 
<lay Neale came to see him, in company w ith a man 
named Vincent. 

After drinking together, Neale said to Bowen, “ Come 
and take a ride with me.” Bowen said Ire had no 
money; but the other told him that would soon he pro¬ 
cured. On this Neale went out to borrow him a pair 
of boots; while Bowen went w'ith Vincent to his lodgings, 
where the latter gave him a hanger and a pair of pistols, 
which Bowen concealed under a great coat, and then all 
the parties nret at an alehouse in Southwark, whence 
they went to an inn, and hired horses, on pretence of 
going to Oravesend ; instead of which they werrt towards 
Kingston, where A^incent had a relation who belonged 
to the Oxford Blues. 

On their way they purchased a w'hip for Bowen, and 
loaded their pistols. On their arrival at Kingston, they 
went to a public-house; and, sending for Vincent’s kins¬ 
man, they all dined together, and drank themselves into 
a state of perfect intoxication. 
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Having paid their reckoning, they mounted their horses, 
and meeting a gentleman named Ilyley, Bowen pulled 
him from his horse, and in the same instant quitted his 
OMTi. Mr. Ryley ran oft’; but Bowen follow^ed him, 
threw him down, kneeled on his breast, and threatened 
him with instant destruction if he did not quietly submit. 
Having robbed him of his watch and money, he bade him 
run after his horse, which had quitted the place on Neale’s 
whipping him. During this robbery, Vincent watched, 
lest any person should come to inteirupt them. 

The highwaymen now rode towards I.,ondon, and, 
when they came near Wandswoi’th, they dcterniincd to 
go to Fulham,' and thence to town by the w'ay of Hyde 
Park Corner, flaving divided the booty (except a 
thirty-six shilling piece, which Bowen secreted) at the 
Grey-Hound-Inn, near Piccadilly, they supped and slept 
at that house. 

In the morning they told the landlord that they w^anted 
to go towards Highgate; but were not well acquainted 
with the road. As they had been good customers, the 
landlord begged to treat them with half a pint of rum, 
and then went a little way with them, to shew them the 
nearest road. 

Having arrived at Highgate, they drank at that place, 
and then determined to proceed to Barnet, at which place 
they put up their horses, and called for rum and water, 
of which they swallowed such quantities, that Vincent 
and Bowen fell fast asleep. 

In the mean time Neale endeavoured to secrete a 
silver pint mug; but being detected in the attempt, he 
was taken before a magistrate, and loaded pistols being 
found on him, orders were given that his coinj)anions 
should likewise be taken into custody; in consequence of 
which they were all lodged in tlie county-gaol. 

At the next assizes an order was made for their dis¬ 
charge (as nothing appeared against them), on their 
giving security for their good behaviour. For this pur- 
})ose they wrote to London to procure bail; but, Mr. 
Ryley hearing that three njen of doubtful character were 
in the gaol of Hertford, went thithei’, and immediately 
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knew that they were the parties by whom he had been 
robbed. 

Hereupon a detainer was lodged against tlicm, and 
they were removed for trial at the Surrey assizes, previous 
to the holding of which Vincent was admitted an evidence 
for the crown. His testimony corroborating that of Mr. 
llyley, Neale and Bowen were found guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced to die. 

Being lodged in the New Gaol, Southwark, Bowen 
was taken ill, and continued so till the time of his exe¬ 
cution. He behaved with some degree of resignation to 
his fate : but was violent in his exclamations against 
Vincent, on account of his turning evidence.. 

Neale evinced no concern on account of his unha[)py 
situation ; but behaved in a manner more hardened than 
language can express. At the place of execution he i)aid 
no regard to the devotions ; but laughed at the populace 
while he played with the rope u hich was to put a period 
to his liie. After the cap was drawn over his face, he 
put it up again, and addressed the people in the following 
shocking terms: “ I shall very soon sec rny lord Bal- 
uierino. He was a very good friend of mine ; so that 
is what I had to say, and d—n you all together.” He 
then drew the cap over his eyes, and was launched into 
eternity. 


BENJAMIN NEALE, 

Executed in Surrey, August 12, 1749, for Burglary. 

• 

Benjamin Neale was a most hardened villain, and his 
fate exhibits a melancholy instance of the danger of mixing 
in dissolute company. He was the son of an apothecary 
and surgeon, at Extel, in Warwickshire, who having 
many children to provide for, apprenticed Benjamin to 
a baker, in a large business at Coventry. 

During his apprenticeship his conduct was very re¬ 
prehensible; for he would frequently stay out whole 
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nights, and return to his master s house in the morning, 
in a state of intoxication. 

With some difficulty he served to the end of his time, 
whenseveml of the inhabitants of Coventry recommended 
it to his father, to put him into business, and promised 
to deal with him ; and the father enabled him to begin 
the world in a creditable manner. For a considerable 
time he had such success in business, that he became 
the principal baker in the place, and married the daugh¬ 
ter of one of the aldermen, with whom he received a 
good fortune, and would soon have been a rich man, if 
he had paid a proper attention to his business. It was 
not long after he received his wife’s fortune, when he 
began to give himself such airs of consequence, that he 
rendered himself disagreeable to his wife, and made the 
servants look on him as a f)crfect tyrant. 

To this behaviour succeeded a neglect of his business, 
which visibly declined, while he frequented cock-pits and 
horse-races. It was in vain that his father and his wife 
remonstrated on the impropriety of this conduct, and re¬ 
presented how inconsistent it was with the life of a 
tiadesman : he would not listen to their remonstrances, 
and continued these courses till his character was lost, 
and he w'as reduced to labour as a journeyman baker. 

Unable to submit with decency to a fate which he had 
brought upon himself he wandered about the country, 
picking up a casual and doubtful subsistence. Returning 
one night to Coventry, he found his mother, his wife, 
and child, in company. lie demanded money ; but 
they refusing to supply him, he threatened to murder 
them, and was proceeding to put his threats in execu¬ 
tion, when their cries alarmed the neighbours, and pre¬ 
vented the perpetration of the deed ; but this affair had 
such an effect on his wife, that she was seized with a 
fever, which soon put a period to her life. 

This disaster did not seem to make any impression on 
his mind, for he travelled soon after into Staffordshire, 
where he married a second wife, and then returned to 
Coventry ; but he privately sold off his effects, and left 
the poor woman in great distress. 
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It was not long after this when he commenced high¬ 
wayman, and committed a variety of robberies on dif¬ 
ferent roads ; and at length became a house-breaker, which 
brought him to an ignominious end. 

At Farnham, in Surrey, lived a gentleman of fortune, 
named Newton, at whose house Neale thought he might 
acquire a considerable booty; and, in pursuance of this 
plan, he broke into the house at four o'clock in the 
morning, and forcing open a bureau, he stole several 
bank-notes, an East-India bond, between fifty and sixty 
pounds in money, some medals of gold, and several va¬ 
luable articles. 

Mr. Newton no sooner discovered the robbery, than 
he sent oft' a messenger, with a letter to his brotlier in 
London, requesting that he would advertise the loss, and 
stop payment of the notes. When Neale had committed 
the robbery, he likewise proceeded, to wards London, and 
when he came to Brentford, offered some watermen three 
and sixpence to row him to town ; but this they refused, 
and Neale had no sooner got into another boat, which 
was putting from the shore, than the messenger arrived 
at Brentford ; and the watermen having entertained a 
suspicion of Neale, asked the man if he was in pursuit of 
a thief, and he replying in the affirmative, they pointed 
to the boat in which Neale was sitting. 

On this the messenger hired another boat, and having 
overtaken him, found him wrapped up in a waterman’s 
coat. The criminal being conducted before a magistrate, 
the stolen effects were found in his possession; on 
which he was ordered for commitment, and conveyed to 
Newgate tiie same day. 

When the assizes for Surrey began, he was sent to 
Guildford, where he was capitally convicted, and sentenced 
to die. After conviction lie shewed no signs of repent¬ 
ance ; but his whole behaviour was such as might have 
been expected from one so hardened, and so totally im¬ 
proper for his situation, that even the keepers of the 
gaol were shocked at his insensibility,- and advised him 
to reform his conduct. 
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HUGH DAWSON and JOHN GAMMELL, 

Executed on Kennington Common^ August 22, 1749. 

As we have so frequently commented on the bad effects 
of idleness, extravagance, and drunkenness, in bringing 
i^uch numbers to the gallows, we pass over many cases 
without observation, that we may avoid a tedious and 
unnecessary repetition. 

Dawson was an Irishman, and born of respectable 
parents; his father having been a bookseller in London¬ 
derry. Gammel was a Scotchman of Greenock, and 
both were lazy worthless fellows. 

The father of Dawson, finding his son would settle to 
no business in his own country, sent him to sea. After 
the first voyage he remained some time at home, and did 
not seem to entertain any farther thoughts of going to 
sea; l)ut falling in love with a young woman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, she promised him marriage, but advised him 
to follow his former occupation some time longer. 

In consequence of this advice, he went again to sea, 
and, on his return from each voyage, visited his favourite 
girl ; but at length it was discovered by her parents that 
she was pregnant by her lover. Alarmed by this circum¬ 
stance, they proposed to Dawson’s father to give him a 
fortune proportioned to what they Avould bestow on their 
girl; but this the old man obstinately refused, though 
the son earnestly entreated him to accede to the proposal. 

Hereupon young Dawson left his parents, swore he 
would never again return home, and went once more to 
sea. Having made some voyages, the vessel in which 
he sailed put into the harbour ■of Sandwich ; on which 
DaAvson resolved to quit a sea-faring life, and married a 
girl of fortune, who bore him two children, which were 
left to the care of her relations at her death, which hap¬ 
pened six years after her marriage. After this event, 
Dawson went again to sea, and was in several naval en¬ 
gagements. When his ship was paid off he went to 
Bristol, where he was arrested for a debt he had con- 
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tracted. At this period lie heard of the death of his 
father, and that his mother s afiection for him was in no 
degree diminished; on which he wrote her an account of 
his situation, and she sent him fifty pounds, which re¬ 
lieved him from his embarrassments. 

Having procured his liberty, he went to London, and 
marrying the widow of a seaman, who possessed some 
money, they lived comfortably a considerable time, till 
he became connected with dissolute companions, and 
commenced that line of conduct which led to his ruin. 

Gammcl, who had been a ship-mate with Dawson, 
was one of these companions, and being now out of em¬ 
ployment, advised him to go on the highway. He hesi¬ 
tated for some time, but having drank freely, his resolu¬ 
tion failed him, and he agreed to the fatal proposal. 

These accomplices dressed themselves as sailors, and 
concealing bludgeons under their jackets, knocked d own 
the persons they intended to rob, and stripped them of 
their effects. 

The robbery which cost them their lives was commit¬ 
ted near New-cross turnpike, on a gentleman named 
Outridge, from whom they took his money and watch, 
and treated him with great barbarity. Being pursued 
by some people whom Mr. Outridge informed of the 
robbery, Dawson was overtaken and confined; and 
having given information where Gammell lodged, he 
likewise was apprehended ; and both of them being con¬ 
veyed to the New Gaol, Southwark, they recriminated 
each other. 

On the approach of the assizes for Surrey, the pri- 
ioners were carried to Croydon, where they were both 
tried and capitally convicted. After passing sentence, 
Dawson was visited by a Roman catholic priest, who in¬ 
timated that he had heard he was of the Romish religion; 
but the other said he would die in the protestant faith, 
in which he had been educated: but notwithstanding this 
declaration, and his regular attendance on the forms of 
the protestant mode, there was reason to conclude that 
he was a catholic, from a paper that was found in his 
cell after his death. 
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On the night preceding the execution, he was visiteil 
by his wife, who had been sitting some time with him, 
ulien tlie turnkey came, and intimated that he must 
retire; on which he refused to go, and knocked the fellow 
down ; but some other keepers coming in, he was secured. 

His wife would now have taken a final leave of him ; 
and he said, if she did not depart, he would murder her. 

As the keepers were conducting him through llie 
court-^ard to his cell, he called to the other prisoners, 
saying, “ Hollo! my boys! Dawson is to be hanged 
to-morrow.” 

The prisoners were conveyed to the place of execution 
in the same cart; and when there, Dawson expressed 
his hojie of salvation through the merits of .Jesus Christ, 
and declared he died in charity with all men. Gammell 
adilrcssed the surrounding multitude, particularly hoping 
that his brother seamen would avoid the commission of 
such crimes as led to his deplorable end. He hoped 
forgiveness from all whom he liad injured, and acknow¬ 
ledged that he fell a victim to the equity of the laws. 


ROBERT COX, 

• * 

[Late Captain’s Clerk of the Royal George Man of War.] 

Executed at Winchester, September 1, \74tQ, for 
forging Seamen's Tickets. 

This man was tried on several indictments; the first for 
stealing a certain obligation, called, “ a seaman’s ticket,” 
the property of Benjamin Berry«; the others for forgery, 
in indorsing the same. 

When ships of war return from a foreign station, the 
crews are generally turned over to others, fit for service; 
and, upon^hese occasions, each man is delivered a war¬ 
rant, signed by the principal officers, under whom he 
served, and which is called a seaman’s ticket. This 
is negociable, when indorsed, like a note of hand, or bill 
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of exchange; but befcause the men should not be tempted 
to sell their tickets under price, instead of being put into 
their possession, they are sent vyith them to the captain 
of the ship to which they arc turned over, and lodged in 
his hands till they are ordered to some other ship, and 
then tliese tickets are still sent with them. 

The Glasgow man of war being laid up, part of her 
crew were turned over to several ships successively, and 
at length to the Royal George, 

Soon after the peace was agreed upon, these men were 
of course discharged, and the tickets put into the hands 
of their proper owners; but those of Mr. Berry and 
twelve other seamen were missing, and no account could 
be given of them. They immediately laid the fact be¬ 
fore the. lords of the Admiralty, by way of petition, who 
wrote to captain Harrison, to know the reason why the 
petitioners were refused their tickets. The captain an¬ 
swered the letter, but was unable to give any leason, or 
to say more than that they could not be found. Upon 
which the lords of the Admiralty thought tit to mulct 
the wages due to the men out of captain Harrison's pay, 
who now feeling, most sensibly, the case of the poor 
sailors, made more immediate enquiry after the lost 
tickets, and accordingly advertised them, with a reward 
to any person who should make a discovery. 

Mr, Cullen, who formerly kept the inn called tiic 
India Arms, at Gosport, deposed, that the identical 
tickets, so advertised, were deposited with him by the 
prisoner, Robert Cox, as security for twenty guineas, 
which he had lent him : and that, on the appearance of 
the advertisement, Cox came to him to beg he would 
take his bond for the twenty guineas, and give him up 
the tickets ; but the witness refused so to do, telling him 
if he came honestly .by them, he might immediately scU 
them, and, out of what they brought, pay him the sum 
lent; but that if he had not come honestly by them, it 
was fit the truth should be known. Upon this, Cox 
went his way, and the witness hastened to give informa¬ 
tion to captain Harrison. 

Upon the trial of the first indictment, no proof could 
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be adduced that the prisoner stol# the tickets, he was 
accordingly acquitted; but tlie second was fatal to him ; 
as it was fully proved, that he forg('(l the name of Ilcrry 
to the tickets. He was found guilty, and received sen¬ 
tence of death, which he sulfered at Winchester, Sep¬ 
tember, 1749 


CAPTAIN CLARKE, 

OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 

Convicted and condemned to be hanged, for the Mur¬ 
der of Captain Innis, in a Duel, and pardoned, 
June 12 , 1750. 

We have before given our opinion of the destructive 
and wicked practice of duelling. The articles of war 
impose heavy penalties upon an officer giving or receiving 
a challenge; and yet, he who refuses to receive one, or 
being what is termed insulted, and not challenging the 
aggressor, is deemed a coward, and “ sent to Coventry.”* 
The captains Innis and Clarke were commanders 
under admiral Knowles, the first of the Warwick, and 
the latter of the Canterbury, line of battle ships, of sixty- 
four guns each, when he obtained a victoiy over a Spanish 
fleet of equal force, and took from them the Conquesta- 
dore, and run their vice-admiral on shore, where she 
blew up: the rest escaping under fiivour of the night. 
It was thought that, had the admiral availed himself of 
an opportunity which at one time presented, of bringing 
up his fleet to bear at once upon the enemy, the whole 
might have been taken. 

The issue of this battle was, therefore, unsatisfactory 
to the nation, and the admiral was called to account for 
his conduct, before a court-martial, which was held Oii 
board the royal yacht the Charlotte, at Deptford, 

* This punishment is most humiliating to an ofGcer, and consists‘in 
an unanimous determination of the other officers not to associate wiffi 
him. 
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The opinion of the court being unfavourable to the 
admiral, caused a divided opinion among the officers. 
It did not, however, affect the personal bravery of that 
commander, but on the contrary, as it appeared in evi¬ 
dence, he displayed the greatest intrepidity, and exposed 
his person to imminent danger, after his ship w'as dis¬ 
abled ; but it appeared that in manoeuvring, previous to 
the engagement, he had not availed himself of an ad¬ 
vantage, and that he had commenced the action with 
four of his ships, M hen six miglit have been brought up. 
The court therefore determined, that he fell under the 
14th and 23d articles of war, namely, the word “ Neg¬ 
ligence for which they sentenced hiin to be repri¬ 
manded. 

This sentence caused much ill blood among the officers. 
The admiral had already been called out twice in duels, 
with bis captains, and had received more challenges of 
the same kind; but government being apprised of tlie 
outrages, put a stop to them, by taking the challengers 
into custody. 

Captain Clarke, it appears, had given evidence on the 
trial of the admiral, which displeased captain Innis to so 
great a degree, that he called him “ a perjured rascal 
and charged him with giving false evidence. This was 
certainly language, worse to be borne by an officer, than 
rankling wounds, or even death. Captain Clarke being 
apprised, that Innis in this way traduced and vilified him 
in all companies, gave him a verbal challenge, which 
the other accepted. 

On the I2di of August, 1749, early in the morning, 
these gentlemen, attended by their seconds, met in Hyde- 
Park. "J'lic pistols of. captain Clarke wore screw-bar- 
rellcil, and about seven inches long; those of captain 
Innis wore common pocket pistols, three inches and a 
half in the barrel. They were not more than five yards 
distant from each other, when they turned about, and 
captain Clarke fired, before captain Innis had levelled 
his pistol. The ball took effect in the breast, of which 
wound captain Innis expired at twelve o’clock the same 
uight. 
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The coroner’s jury found a verdict of wilful murder, 
against captain Clarke, on which he was apprehended, 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and sen¬ 
tence to death; but the king, in considei'ation of his 
services, and the bravery he displayed in fighting his 
ship under admiral Knowles, was pleased to grant him 
a free pardon. 

There rvcre other circumstances in this unfortunate 
rencontre, which were favourable to captain Clarke ; for 
his firing on turning round, and his pistol being larger 
than that of captain Innis, was not deemed unfair by the 
sanguinary rules of duelling; for captain Innis might 
have provided himself with a large pair, had he pleased. 
But what pleaded powerfully in his behalf, was the ex¬ 
pressions of the dying man, who acquitted and forgave 
him. When a soldier seized captain Clarke, the former 
asked the wounded man, what he should do with him, to 
which he faintly answered, “ Set him at liberty, for what 
he has done was my own seeking.” 

On the 1st of June, 1750, being the last day of the 
sessions of the Old Bailey, captain Clarke, among the 
other convicts, was brought up to receive sentence of 
death, when he pleaded his majesty's pardon, which had 
been then lately sent him, and which being recorded, he 
was discharged. 

It may not be without its use to repeat here what 
has been frequently mentioned before, namely, that the 
best method of ])rcventing this crime, is always to 
punish the aggressor, that is, the person who occasioned 
the duel. 
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JAMES COOPEE, 

Executed on Kenning ton Common, for Murder, Aug. 

26, \750, after numerous escapes from justice. 

Tins man was allowed to run a long race of villainy 
before lie was overtaken by the arm of justice. He was 
guilty of several barburcus murders, and had committed 
many daring robberies, besides the crime for which he 
suffered ; and what renders him still more ci'iminal is his 
having had a fair chance, in the outset of life, of living 
by honest means. 

He was the son of a butcher, at Lex ton, in Essex ; 
and his father, who had wholly neglected h'is education, 
employed tiiin in his own business, when he was only ten 
years of age. Having lived with his father till he was, 
twenty-two, he married, and opened a shop at Colches¬ 
ter, where he dealt largely as a butcher, and likewise 
became a cattle-jobber. 

At the end of thirteen years Cooper, through neglect, 
found his losses so considerable, that he could no longer 
carry on business ; and one of his creditors arresting 
him, he was thrown into the King’s-bench prison; but, as 
his wife still carried on trade, he was enabled to purchase 
the rules. Soon after this, the marshal of the King’s- 
bench died, and he was obliged to pay for the rules a 
second time. 

He now sued for an allowance of the groats, and they 
were paid him for about a year ; when, through neglect 
of payment he got out of prison, and took a shop in the 
Mint, Southwark, where he carried on his business with 
some success, his wife maintaining the family in the 
country. 

At length he was arrested by another creditor, and 
waited two years fgr the benefit of an act of insolvency. 
On his going to Guildford, to take the benefit of the ac^ 
he found that tlie marshal had not inserted his name in 
the list with the names of the odier prisoners: and, 
having informed his creditor of this circumstance, the 
VoL. II. D d — 
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marshal was obliged to pay debt and costs ; the debtor 
was discharged, and the marshal fined one hundred 
pounds for his neglect. 

Cooper having now obtained his liberty, and his wrfe 
dying about the same time, and leaving four children, he 
sent for them to London; and not long afterwards, 
married a widow, who had an equal number of children. 

He now unfortunately got acquainted with Duncalf 
and Burrell, the former a notorious thief, and the latter 
a soldier in the guards ; and these men advising him to 
commence lobbcr, he fatally complied with thcii’ solici¬ 
tations ; and the following is an account of a number of 
robberies which they committed. ' 

Between Stockwell and Clapham they overtook two 
men, one of w'honi, speaking of the probability of being 
attacked by footpads, drew a knife, and swore he would 
'kill any man who should presume to molest them. The 
Darties all drank together on the l oad, and then proceeded 
towards London, when Cooper threw down the man 
that was armed with the knife, and took it from him, and 
then robbed him and his acquaintance of a watch, about 
twenty shillings, and their handkerchiefs. 

Their next robbery was on Mr. James, a taylor, whom 
they stopped on the road to Dulwich, and took from him 
his watch and money. He gave an immediate alarm, 
which occasioned a pursuit; but the thieves effected an 
escape. Two of the three robbers wearing soldiers’ 
clothes, Mr. James presumed that they were of the 
guards, and going to the parade in St. James’s park, he 
fixed on two soldiers as the parties who had robbed him. 

As it happened that these men had been to Dulwich 
about the time that the robbery had been committed, 
they were sent to prison, and brought to trial; but were 
acquitted. 

The accomplices in iniquity being in waiting for prey 
near Bromley, Duncalf saw a gentleman riding along 
the road; and, kneeling down, he seized the bridle, and 
obliged him to quit his horse, when the others robbed 
him of his watch, and two guineas and a half. 

Meeting soon afterwards with a man and woman, on 
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one horse, near Faniborough in Kent, they ordered them 
to quit the horse, and robbed them of near forty shillings, 
and then permitted them to pursue their journey. Soon 
after the commission of this robbery, they heard the 
voices of a number of people who were in pursuit of 
them ; on which, Cooper turned about, and they passed 
him, but seized on Burrell, one of them exclaiming, 
“ This is one of the rogues that just robbed my brother 
and sister!” 

On this, Burrell fired a pistol into the air, to intimidate 
the pursuers, among whom were two soldiers, whom 
Duncalf and Cooper encountered at tlie same instant, 
and wounded one of them so dangerously by his own 
sword, which Duncalf wrested from his _hand, that he 
was sent as an invalid to Chelsea, where ne finished hjs 
life. 

I'hc brother of the parties robbed, and a countryman, 
contested tlie matter with the thieves till tiie former was 
thrown on the ground, where Burrell beat him s» vio¬ 
lently, that he died on the spot. The robbers now took 
their way to London, where they arrived without being 
pursued. 

Cooper and Duncalf then went to a farm-house, and 
stole all the fowls that were at roost, Duncalf saying to 
his companion, “ the first man we meet must buy my 
chickenthey had not travelled far before they met 
with a man whom they asked to buy the fowls. He said 
he did not want any ; but they seized his horse’s bridle, 
knocked him down, and robbed him of above twelve 
pounds, with his hat and wig, watch and great coat. 

In one of their walks towards Camberwell, they met a 
man of fortune named Elfish, whose servant was lighting 
him home from a club. They placed pistols to the gentie- 
man’s breast, but his servant attempted to defend him ; 
on which tliey knocked him down with a bludgeon; and 
the master still hesitating to deliver his money, they 
threvr him on the ground, and robbed him of his money, 
watch, and other articles ,* and then tied him and his 
servant back to back, and threw them into a ditch, where 
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they lay in a helpless manner, till a casual passenger re¬ 
leased them from their disagreeable situation. 

The villains now returned towards London, and meet¬ 
ing a man with a sack of stolen venison, they robbed him 
of his great coat, and thirty-six shillings; and a few nights 
afterwards, they robbed a man of a few shillings on the 
Hammersmith road, and destroyed a lanthorn which he 
carried, that he might not be able to pursue them. 

On their return home they met a man on horseback, 
whom they would have robbed; but he suddenly turned 
bis horse, and rode to Kensington turnpike, and gave an 
alarm, while the thieves got through a hedge, and con¬ 
cealed themselves in a field. In the interim, the man 
they had robbed of a few shillings brought a number of 
people to take the thieves; but not finding them, though 
within their hearing, the man went towards his home 
alone; but the rogues pursuing him, took a stick from 
him. and beat him severely, for attempting to raise the 
country on them. 

Immediately afterwards they hastened towards Bromp- 
ton, and stopped a gentleman, whom they robbed of his 
watch and money. The gentleman had a dog, which 
flew at the thieves ; but Cooper, coaxing the animal into 
good humour, immediately killed him. 

Their next expedition was to Paddington, where they 
concealed themselves behind a hedge, till they observed 
two persons on horseback, whom they robbed of their 
watches, great coats, and twelve guineas ; and though an 
immediate alarm w'as given, and many persons pursued 
them, they escaped over the fields as far as Hampstead 
Heath, and came from thence to London. 

Soon afterwards they stopped a gentleman between 
Kingsland and Stoke Newington, wlio whipped Duncalf 
so severely, that he must havt yielded, had not Cooper 
struck the gentleman to the ground. Tlu y then robbed 
him of above seventeen pounds, and tying his hands 
behind him, threw him over a hedge, in which situation 
he remained till some milkmen relieved him on the 
following morning. 
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Meeting a man between Knightsbridge and Brompton, 
who had a shoulder of veal with him, they demanded his 
money; instead of delivering whicli, the man knocked 
Cooper down three times witli his veal; but tiie villains 
getting the advantage, robbed the man of his hat and 
meat, but could find no money in his possession. 

Cooper being incensed against the person who had 
first arrested him, who was Mrs, Pearson of Hill-farm, 
in Essex, determined to rob her; on which he and his 
accomplices went to the place, and, learning that she 
was on a visit, waited till her return at night, when they 
stopped her and her servant, and robbed them of eight 
guineas. 

On the following day, Mrs. Pearson w'cnt to a magis¬ 
trate, and charged a person named Loader wnth having 
committed this robbery ; but it appearing that this man 
was a prisoner for debt at the time, the charge necessarily 
fell to the ground. 

Cooper and his associates meeting a farmer named 
Jackson in a lane near Croydon, he violently opposed 
them; on which they knocked him down, and dragged 
him into a field, and after robbing him of his watch and 
money, tied him to a tree, and turned his horse loose on 
a common. 

For this robbery, two farriers, named Shelton and 
Kellct, were apprehended, and being tried at the next 
assizes for Surrey, the latter was acquitted, but the former 
was convicted on the positive oath of the person robbed, 
and suffered death.* 

The three accomplices being out on the road near 
Pulwich met two gentlen)en on horseback, one of whom 
got from them by the goodness of his horse, and the other 
attempted to do so, but was knocked down and robbed 
of his watch and money. In the interim, the party who 
had rode off (whqscname was Sax by) fastened his horse 

* \Vc must here once more repeat, that ])rosccutors and witnesses 
cauuot be too cautious in p;iving tlieir evidence, or juries too careful 
what they believe. Many lives have been sacrificed to mistaken 
evidence. 
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to a gate, and came back to relieve his friend ; but the 
robbers first knocked him down, and then shot him. 

Having stripped him of what money he had, they 
hastened towards London; but a suspicion arising that 
Duncalf was concerned in this robbery and murder, he 
was taken into custody on the following day, and Cooper 
being taken up on his information, Burrell surrendered, 
and was admitted an evidence for the crown. 

William Duncalf was a native of Ireland, and had 
received a decent education. He was apprenticed to a 
miller, who would not keep him on account of his knavish 
disposition ; and, being unable to procure employment 
in Ireland, he came to London, where he officiated as a 
porter on the quays. 

Extravagant in his expenses, and abandoned in prin¬ 
ciple, he commenced smuggler; but being taken into 
custody by the custom-house officers, he gave information 
against some other smugglers ; by which he procured his 
discharge, and was made a custom-house officer. 

Variety of complaints respecting the neglect of his 
duty being preferred to the commissioners of the customs, 
he was dismissed, and once more commenced smuggler. 
Among liis other offences, he alleged a crime against a 
custom-house officer, who was transported in consequence 
of Duncalf’s being perjured. 

We have already recounted many of his notorious 
crimes in conjunction with his accomplices above-men¬ 
tioned ; but he did not live to suffer tlie punishment that 
be merited, for he had not been long in prison before 
the flesh rotted from his bones, and he died a dreadful 
monument of the divine vengeance, though not before 
he had acknowledged the number and enormity of his 
crimes. 

Cooper frequently expressed himself in terms of re¬ 
gret, that a villain so abandoned as Burrell should escape 
the hands of justice. In other respects his behaviour 
was very resigned, and becoming his unhappy situation. 
He acknowledged that he had frequently deliberated 
with Burrell on the intended murder of Duncalf, lest he 
should become an evidence against them; but he now 
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professed his happiness that this murder had not been 
added to the black catalogue of his crimes. 

When brought to trial he pleaded guilty, and confessed 
all the circumstances of the murder; and, after sentence 
was passed against him, appeared to be a sincere penitent 
for the errors of his past life. 

Being visited by a clergyman and his son, who had' 
known him in his better days, he was questioned respect¬ 
ing the robbery of Mrs. Pearson, which he denied ; but 
he had no sooner done so, than he was seized with the 
utmost remorse of mind, which the gaoler attributed to 
the dread of being hung in chains ; and, questioning him 
on this subject, he said that he was indifferent about the 
disposal of his body, but wished to communicate some¬ 
thing to the clergyman who attended hinr; and, when 
he had an opportunity, confessed that his uneasiness 
arose from the consciousness of having denied tlie rob¬ 
bery of Mrs. Pearson, of which he was really guilty. 


WILLIAM SMITH, 

[.4 Captain’s Clerk in the Royal Navy, Forger of Seamen’s 
Tickets.] 

Executed at Tyburn, October 3, 1750. 

When we hear of crimes being committed by uneducated 
men, we are led to make some allowance for their igno¬ 
rance ; but when men of liberal education descend to 
such vile practices, they have not that excuse, and are 
therefore the more criminal. 

The father of this unfortunate man was a pious cler¬ 
gyman, and rector of Kilmore in Ireland, who himself 
gave his graceless son a tolerable idea of the learned 
languages at home, sent him to Trinity College, Dublin, 
to finish his education; and, then placed him with an 
attorney of eminence. 

His father dying before the expiration of his clerkship. 
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Ke" abandoned himself so much to his pleasures, that he 
was induced to commit a forgery on his master ; in con¬ 
sequence of which he received a considerable sum ; but, 
being afraid of detection, he resolved to quite his native 
country. 

Hereupon he entered as captain’s clerk on board a 
man of war, and behaved with propi'icty till about the 
time that the ship was paid off, when he took to the dan¬ 
gerous practice of forging seamen’s tickets ; for the cap¬ 
tain employing him to make out tickets for the men, he 
made several of them j)ayal)le to himself, and disposed 
of them for above a hundred pounds; he likewise se¬ 
creted about a hundred pounds more, which were due for 
wages to the seamen, and stole a sum of money belong¬ 
ing to the surgeon’s mate. 

Having arrived at London, he took the name of 
Dawson, and sciwcd some time as Clerk to an attorney; 
but his employer going into the country, and Smith 
knowing that he had capital connexions in Ireland, he 
forged a letter in his name, on a merchant in Dublin 
for 130/. which he earned himself, and received the sum 
demanded, partly in cash, and partly in bank-notes; 
after which he took his passage to England, and received 
the amount of the notes in London. 

As it was now dangerous for him to appear in the 
capital, he strolled about the country till he was almost 
reduced to poverty, when he again went to Ireland, 
where he forged an order for the payment of 174/. IP'S, 
which he received, and brought to England, though a 
King’s-bench warrant was issued for his appreliension in 
Ireland, where he was likewise indicted. 

Assuming a false name, he secreted himself more than 
half a year in England, when he was met by a gentleman 
who knew him; who, remauking the meanness of his 
appearance, seemed surprized that, with his abilities, he 
should be destitute of the conv^iences of life. 

Smith told a deplorable tale of poverty; said that he 
was in a bad state of health, and unable to visit his 
friends in his present situation : on which the gentleman 
clothed him decently, gave him money, and recommended 
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him to a physician, whose skill restored him to health in 
a short time. 

Thus reinstated for the present in fortune and constitu¬ 
tion, he no longer visited his benefactors, and was soon 
reduced to his former state of distress. 

His friend again meeting him in the usual wretched 
plight, asked him the occasion of it; on which he said, 
that, being indebted for lodging, he was obliged to sell 
nis clothes; and that he did not call to thank the phy¬ 
sician, because his appearance was so exceedingly abject. 

Hereupon his friend once more supplied him with 
clothes; on which he went to sec the physician, who 
desired him to repose himself awhile, and conversed with 
him in the most sociable way. Smith arising, as if to de¬ 
part, presented a pistol to the doctor’s face, and threa¬ 
tened his destruction if he did not instantly give him 
five guineas; but the other, with great indifference, told 
him that he was an old man, and not afraid of death ; 
that he might act as he thought proper; but that if he 
perpetrated his design, the report of the pistol would be 
infallibly heard i)y his servants, and that the consequence 
would prove fatal to himself. 

Having said this, the gentleman refused to deliver the 
money demanded; on w hich Smith was so terrified, that 
he dropped on his knees, wept with apparent concern for 
his offence, and begged pardon with such appearance of 
sincerity that the physician’s humanity w'as excited, and 
he gave him three guineas, with bis best advice for the 
reformation of his conduct. 

Not long after this, Smith casually met an acquaint¬ 
ance named Weeks, who stopped at a shop to receive 
45/. for a bill of exchange, but was paid only 10/. in part, 
and desired to call for the rest on a future day. Smith 
having witnessed what passed, forged Mr. Weeks’ name 
to a receipt for the remaining 35/. which he received, 
and embarked for Holland before the villany was dis¬ 
covered. 

The next offence which he committed, or rather in¬ 
tended to commit, afforded the immediate occasion of 
his being brought to justice. He w'ent to the seat of 
VoL. II. E c *.33 
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sir Edward Walpole, near Windsor, and having asked 
to see him, told him he had a bond from sir Edward to 
a person named Paterson, who being in distressed cir¬ 
cumstances, he (Smith) was commissioned to deliver the 
hond*on a trifling consideration ; but sir Edward, know¬ 
ing that no such bond subsisted, seized the villain, and 
committed him to the care of his servants, w'ho con¬ 
ducted him before a magistrate, by whom he was com¬ 
mitted to prison at Reading. 

He was examined by difterent justices of the peace on 
four successive days ; but all that he confessed was, that 
lie was born at Andover. This, however, could not be 
credited, as the tone of his voice testifled that he was a 
native of Ireland; on which he was committed to tlic 
gaol at Reading, for farther examination. 

Smith’s transactions having rendered him the subject 
of public conversation, a suspicion arose that he (though 
then unknown) was the party who had defrauded Mr. 
Weeks ; on which notice of the affair was sent to Lon¬ 
don, and IMr. Weeks went to see him, and knew him 
to be tlie person who had forged the receipt in his name. 

He was then removed to Newgate, and tlic next 
sessions at the Old Bailey was capitally convicted: the 
jury recommended him to mercy ; but as his character 
was notorious, and there were other indictments against 
him, it could not be obtained. 

From the time of his commitment, he behaved in the 
most penitent manner, expressing the utmost compunction 
for the crimes of which he had been guilty, and prepared 
for death with every sign of unfeigned repentance; 
though, for some time, he reflected on the Honorable 
Edward Walpole, as the author of his destruction, by 
an interception of the royal mercy; but being assured 
that Sir Edward had not interposed to injure him, he 
took the whole blame of his misfortunes on himself. 

He was so reduced in circumstances before the day of 
execution, and so utterly destitute of friends to procure 
him a decent interment, tliat he was induced to insert 
the following advertisement in the news-papers : 

“ In vain has mercy been entreated ; tlie vengeance 
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of heaven has overtaken me; I bow myself unrepining 
to the fatal stroke. Thanks to my all-gracious Creator; 
thanks to my most merciful Saviour, I go to launch into 
the unfathomable gulph of eternity! 

“ Oh ! my poor soul! How strongly dost thou hope 
for the completion of eternal felicity! Almighty Je¬ 
hovah, I am all resignation to thy blessed will. Imma¬ 
culate Jesus ! Oh send some ministering angel to con 
duct me to the bright regions of'celestial happiness. 

“ As to my corporeal frame, it is unworthy of material 
notice ; but for the sake of that reputable family from 
w-hom I am descended, I cannot refrain from anxiety, 
when I think how easily this poor body, in my friendless 
and necessitous condition, may fall into the possession ol 
the surgeons, and perpetuate ray disgrace beyond the 
severity of the law. So great an impoverishment has 
my long confinement brought upon me, that I have not 
a shilling left for subsistence, much less for the procuring 
the decency of an interment. 

“ Therefore, I do most fervently intreat the generosity 
of the humane and charitably compassionate, to afford 
me such a contribution as may be sufficient to protect 
my dead body from indecency, and to give me the con¬ 
solation of being assured, that my poor ashes shall be 
decently deposited within the limits of consecrated ground. 

“ The deprivation of life is a sufficient punishment for 
my crimes, even in the rigorous eye of offended justice ; 
after death has permitted my remains to pass without 
further ignominy ; then why should inhumanity lay her 
butchering hands pn an inoffensive carcase ? Ah ! rather 
give me the satisfaction of thinking I shall return to my 
parent dust, within the confines of a grave. 

“ Those who compassionate my deplorable situation, 
are desired to send their humane contributions to Mrs. 
Browning’s, next door to the Golden Acorn, in Little 
Wild Street; and that heaven may reward their charita¬ 
ble disposition, is the dying prayer of the lost and un¬ 
happy William Smith.” 

This address, so calculated to impress every feeling 
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heart, produced the desired effect, and subscriptions 
were raised for his decent interment. 

When brought into the press-yard, and bound with a 
halter, he dropped upon his knees, prayed very devoutly, 
and acknowledging his crimes, said, he died in charity 
with all mankind, and hoped for forgiveness at the Great 
Tribunal. 


JAMES MACLANE, 

[Galled the gentleman Highwayman,] 

Executed at Tybiirti, Octobei'\750, for IJightcay 

Robbery. 

Though this man had committed many crimes without 
detection, for which the law, would have sentenced him 
to die ; yet his penitence, added to the distress of his 
w'orthy brother, must excite the compassion of the hu¬ 
mane. Folly first induced liim to be extravagant, and 
with a naturally good disposition, he plunged himself 
into ruin, and a countryman, hardened in wickedness, 
whom he casually met in London, worked upon his re¬ 
luctant mind, to follow the villainous pursuits of a high¬ 
wayman ; in which, however, it does not appear, that he 
committed the still greater crime of murder. 

The unfortunate subject of this memoir was descended 
from a reputable family in the north of Scotland* but 
bis father, after being liberally educated in the university 
©f Glasgow, went to settle at Monaghan, in the north of 
Ireland, as preacher to a congregation of dissenters in 
that place, where he married, and had two sons, the 
elder of whom was bred to the chufeh, and preached 
many years to the English congregation at the Hague, 
and was equally remarkable for his learning and the good¬ 
ness of his heart. The younger son was the unfortunate 
subject of this narrative. 

llie father dying when James was about eighteen, and 
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the effects falling into his hands, the whole produce was 
wasted in extravagance before he was twenty years of 
age. In this dilemma, he applied for relief to his mo¬ 
ther’s relations, with a view to fit him out for the naval 
service; but as they refused to assist him, he entered 
into the service of a gentleman named Howard, with 
w'hom he came to London. 

It was not long after his arrival in the metropolis, 
before he abandoned his service, and going to Ireland,* he 
again solicited the assistance of his motlier’s relations, 
who were either unwilling or unable to afford him relief. 

Hereupon he abandoned all thoughts of applying to 
them for support; but this was for some* time liberally 
afforded him by his brother at the Hague, till his expenses 
began to be too considerable for a continued support 
from that quarter ; for his brother s whole income would 
not have been sufficient to maintain him as a gentleman. 

Hereupon Maclane found it necessary to procure some 
employment; and making an interest with a military 
gentleman who had known his father, he recommended 
him to a colonel who had a country seat near Cork. 
This gentleman engaged him as a butler ; and he con¬ 
tinued a considerable time in his service, till he secreted 
some goods and was dismissed with disgrace, and ren- 
flered unable to procure another place in that part of 
the kingdom. 

Being reduced to circumstances of distress, he con¬ 
ceived an idea of entering into an Irish brigade, in the 
service of France, and communicated his intention to a 
gentleman, who advised him to decline all thoughts of 
such a procedure, as he could have no prospect of rising 
in his profession, unless he changed his religion : a cir¬ 
cumstance that he would not consent to, for he still 
retained some sense of the pious education he had re¬ 
ceived. 

The colonel above-mentioned had dismissed him his 
service; but, fearing that his desperate circumstances 
might induce him to further acts of dishonesty, he en¬ 
trusted him with the care of his baggage to lAmdon ; 
and, Maclane wishing to enter as a private man in lord 
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Albemarle’s troop of horse-guards, solicited the colonel 
to advance him the necessary sum to procure his admission. 

The colonel seemed willing to favour his scheme ; but 
thinking it dangerous to trust the money in his hands, he 
committed it to the care of an officer belonging to the 
troop, which was then in Flanders. Every thing was 
prepared, and his credentials were ready for his joining 
the troop, when he suddenly declined all thoughts of en¬ 
tering into the army. 

Maclane was exceedingly fond of dress, as an intro¬ 
duction to the company of women; and having received 
about fifty pounds from some females of more good-nature 
than sense, under pretence of fitting himself out for a 
West-India voyage, he expended the greater part of it 
in elegant clothes, and commenced a professed fortune- 
hunter. 

At length he married the daughter of Mr. Maclegno, 
a horse-dealer, with whom he received five hundred 
pounds, with which he commenced the business of a 
grocer, in Wei beck-street, Cavendish-square, and suj> 
ported his family with some degree of credit, till the ex¬ 
piration of three years, when his wife died, bequeathing 
two infant daughters to the care of her parents, who 
kindly undertook to provide for tliem; and wlio were 
both living at the time of their father’s ignominious 
death. 

Hitherto Maclane’s character, among his neighbours, 
was unirapcached ; but soon after the death of his wifi;, 
he sold off his stock in trade and furniture, and assumed 
the character of a fine gentleman, in the ho[)e of engaging 
the attention o£ some lady of fortune, to which he 
thought himself entitled by the gracefulness of his person, 
and the elegance of his appearance. 

At the end of about six months he bad expended all 
his money, and became greatly dejected in mind from re¬ 
flecting on that change of fortune which would probably 
reduce him to his former state of servitude. While in 
this state of dejection, an Irish apothecary, named Plunket, 
visited him, and enquired into the cause of his despon 
dency. Maclane acknowledged the exhausted state ot 
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his finances ; candidly confessed, that he had no money 
left, nor knew any wa\ of raising a shilling but by the 
disposal of his wearing apparel; in answer to which 
Plunket addressed him as follows : 

“ I thought that Maclane had spirit and resolution, 
with some knowledge of the world. A brave man can¬ 
not want; he has a right to live, and not want tlie con¬ 
veniences of life, while the dull, plodding, busy knaves 
carry cash in their pockets. We must draw upon them 
to supply our wants; there needs only impudence, and 
getting the better of a few idle scruples ; there is scarce 
any courage necessary. All whom we have to deal with 
are mere poltroons.” 

These arguments, equally ill-founded and ridiculous, 
co-operated so forcibly with the poverty of Maclane, 
that he entered into conversation with Plunket on the 
subject of going on the highway; and at length they 
entered into a solemn agreement, to abide by each other 
in all adventures, and to share the profit of their depreda¬ 
tions to the last shilling, nor does it appear that either 
of them defrauded the other. 

Maclane, though he had consented to commit depre¬ 
dations on the public, yet was so impressed by that re¬ 
morse of conscience which will never quit a mind not 
wholly abandoned, even when engaged in unlawful ac¬ 
tions ; that in his first, and most subsequent attempts, 
he discovered evident signs of want of that false bravery 
which villains would call courage. 

The first robbery these men committed in conjunction, 
was on Hounslow Heath, where they stopped a grazier, 
on his return from Smithfield, and took from him about 
sixty pounds. 

This money being soon spent in extravagance, they 
were induced to ‘take a ride on the St. Alban’s road, and 
seeing a stage-coach coming forward, they agreed to ride 
up on the opposite sides of the carriage. Maclane’s fears 
induced him to hesitate; and when at length Plunkett 
ordered the driver to stop, it was with the utmost trepi¬ 
dation that the other demanded Uie money of the pas 
sengers. 
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On their return to London at night, Plunkett censured 
him as a coward, and told him that he was unfit for his 
business. This had such an effect on him, that he soon 
afterwards went out alone, and unknown to Plunkett, 
and having robbed a gentleman of a large sum, he re¬ 
turned and shared it with his companion. 

A short time only had elapsed after this expedition, 
when he stopped and robbed the Honourable Horace 
Walpole, and his pistol accidentally went off’ during Ihe 
attack. For some time did he continue this irregular 
mode of life, during which he paid two guineas a week 
for his lodgings, and lived in a style of elegance, wdiich 
he accounted for by asserting that he had an estate in 
Ireland which produced seven hundred ijounds a year. 

During this time his children were in the care of his 
mother-in-law, whom he seldom visited ; and when he 
did, would not sit down, nor stay long enough for her to 
give him such advice as might have proved useful to 
him. 

On a particular occasion he narrowly escajted the hands 
of justice, which terrified him so much, that he went to 
Holland, on a visit to his brother, who received him with 
every mark of fraternal affection, and though unsuspicious 
of the mode in which he lived, yet having but too much 
reason to fear that he was of a dissipated turn of mind, 
gave him tlie .best advice for the regulation of his future 
conduct. 

Having remained in Holland till he presumed Ihs 
transactions in this country were in some measure for¬ 
gotten, he returned to England, renewed his depredations 
on the public, and lived in a style of the utmost elegance. 
He frequented all the public-places, was well known at 
the gaming-houses, and was not unfrequent in his visits 
to ladies of easy virtue. • 

The speciousness of his behaviour, the gracefulness of 
his person, and the elegance of his appearance, combined 
to make him a welcome visitor, even at the houses of 
women of character ; and he bad so far ingratiated him¬ 
self into the affections of a young lady, that her ruin 
would probably have been the conseciuence of their con- 
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ncction, had not a gentleman, casually hearing of this 
affair, and knowing Maclane to be a sharper, interposed 
his timely advice, and saved her from destruction. 

After this the visits of the highwayman were forbidden; 
a circumstance that chagrined him so much, that he sent 
a challenge to the gentleman; but it was treated with 
that degree of contempt which all challenges deserve. 
Our hero, still more vexed by tliis circumstance, went to 
several coflee-houses and saying that this gentleman liad 
refused to meet him, abused him in the most opprobrious 
terms; but those w'ho knew the story, said, it was no 
proof of cowardice for a man of honour to refuse to meet 
a person of abandoned character. 

Encouraged by his repeated successes, Maclane was 
tlirown off his guard, his usual caution forsook him, and 
he became every day more free to commit robbery, and 
less aiiprehensive of detection ; for he imagined that 
Plunkett’s turning evidence could alone affect him ; and 
he had no doubt of the fidelity of his accomplice. 

On the 2bth of June, 1750, Plunkett and Maclane 
riding out together, met the earl of Eglinton in a post- 
chaise, beyond Hounslow, w^hen Maclane advancing to 
the post-boy, commanded him to stop, but j51aced him¬ 
self in a direct line before the driver, lest his lordship 
should shoot him with a blunderbuss, with which he 
alw'ays travelled, for he was certain that he would not 
fire so as to endanger the life of the post-boy. In the 
interim, Plunkett forced a pistol through the glass at the 
back of the chaise, and threatened instant destruction 
unless his lordship threw aw ay the blunderbuss. 

The danger of his situation rendered compliance ne¬ 
cessary, and his lordship was robbed of his money and a 
surtout coat. After the‘carriage drove forward, Maclane 
took up the coat and blunderbuss, both of which were 
found in his loggings when he was apprehended; but 
when he was afterwards tried for the offence which cost 
him his life, lord Eglinton did not appear against him. 

On the day of the robbery above-mentioned Maclane 
and Plunkett stopped the Salisbury stage, and took two 
portmanteaus, which, with the booty they had already 

Vox.. ” ^ f 
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obtained, was conveyed to Maclanc's lodgings in Pall- 
Mall, where the plunder was shared. 

Immediate notice of this robbei'y was given in the 
news-papers, and the articles stolen were described; 
yet Maclane was so much off his guard, that he strippcil 
the lace from a waistcoat, the property of one of the 
gentlemen who had been robbed, and hajipcned to carry 
it for sale to the very laceman of whom it had been pur¬ 
chased. 

He also went to a salesman in JVIonmouth Street, 
named Loader, who attended him to his lodgings, but 
had no sooner seen what clothes he had to sell, than he 
icnew them ta be those which had been advertised; and 
pretending that he had not money enough to purchase 
them, said he would go home for more; instead of which 
he procured a constable, apprehended Maclane, and took 
him before a magistrate. 

Many persons of rank, of both sexes, attended his ex¬ 
amination ; several of whom were so affected with his 
situation, that they contributed liberally towards his 
present support. 

Being committed to the Gate-house, he requested a 
second examination before the magistrate, when he con 
fessed all that was alleged against him; and his confes¬ 
sion was taken in writing. 

On this he was committed to the prison above-men¬ 
tioned, and during his confinement a gentleman wrote 
to his brother at the Hague, a narrative of his unhappy 
case, which produced the following answer: 

“Sir, Utrecht, Aug. Ifi, N. S. 1750. 

“ I received your melancholy letter; but the dismal 
news it contained had reached jme before it arrived, as I 
have been happily absent from the Hague some time. 

“ I never thought that any belonging to me would 
have loaded me with such heart-breaking affliction, as 
the infamous crimes of him, whom I will call brother no 
mqre, have brought upon me. How often, and how 
solemnly, have I admonished him of the miserable con¬ 
sequences, of an idle life; and, alas! to no purpore' 
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However that be, I have made all the interest possible 
for his life, filled with shame and confusion, that I have 
been obligcid to make demands so contrary to justice, anil 
hardly knowing with what face to do it, in the character 
I bear as a minister of truth and righteousness. 

“ It is the interest of some friends I have made here, 
that can alone save his life : they have lost no lime in 
applying, and I hope their endeavours will be successful ; 
but I still hope more, that if Providenee should order 
events, so that he may escape the utmost rigour of the 
law, and has his life prolonged which he deserves not to 
enjoy any longer ; I hope, or rather wish, that in such a 
case he may have a proper sense and feeling of his enor¬ 
mous crimes, Avhichlayan ample foundation for drawing 
out the wretched remainder of his days in sorrow and 
repentance. Vi'ith respect to me, itw'oukl give me con¬ 
solation, if I could hope that this would he the issue of 
his trial; it would comfort me on his account, as he is 
a man ; for I r\ill never acknowledge him in any nearer 
relation, and because, except such good offices as former 
tics and present humanity demands from me in his behalf, 
1 am (ieU rmined never to have any further correspond¬ 
ence with him, during this mortal life. 

“ I have given orders to look towards his subsistence, 
and w hat is necessary for it. 

“ 1 am obliged to you sir, for your attention in com¬ 
municating to me, this dismal news, and shall willingly 
eo)brace any opportunity of shewing myself, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, &c.'’ 

“ P. S.—If you sec this my unhappy brother, let him 
know ray compassion for his misery, as well as my indig¬ 
nation against his crimes; and also, that I shall omit 
nothing in my pcfwcr to have his sufferings mitigated. 
He has, I fear, broke my heart, and will make me draw 
on tlie rest of my days in sorrow.” 

At the next sessions at tlie Old Bailey, Maclanc was 
indicted, and pleaded “ Not guilty and made the fol¬ 
lowing able defence: 
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‘‘ My Lord, 

“ Your lordship Mill not construe it vanity in me, at 
this lime, to say, that I am the son of a divine of the 
kingdom of Ireland, well known for his zeal and affec¬ 
tion to the present royal family and happy government; 
who bestowed an education upon me, becoming his cha¬ 
racter, of w'hich I have in my hand a certificate from a 
lord, four members of parliament, and several justices 
for the county where I was born and received my edu¬ 
cation. 

“ About the beginning of the late French war, ray 
lord, I came to London with a design to enter into the 
military service of my king and country; but unex¬ 
pected disappointments obliged me to change my reso¬ 
lution ; and having married the daughter of a reputable 
tradesman, to her fortune I added what little I had of 
my own, and entered into trade in the grocery way, and 
continued therein till my wife died. I very quickly after 
her death found a decay in trade, arising from an unavoid¬ 
able trust reposed in servants; and, fearing the conse¬ 
quence I sold off my stock, and in the first place, honestly 
discharged my debts, purposing to apply the residue of 
my fortune in the purchase of some military employ¬ 
ment, agreeable to my first design. 

“ During ray application to trade, my lord, I unhap¬ 
pily became acquainted with one Plunkett, an apothecary, 
who by his account of himself, induced me to believe, 
he had travelled abroad, and was possessed of clothes 
and other things suitable thereto, and prevailed on me 
to employ him in attending on my family, and to lend 
him money to the amount of one hundred pounds and 
upwards. 

“ When I left off trade, I pressed Plunkett for pay¬ 
ment, and after receiving, by degrees, several sums, he 
proposed, on ray earnestly insisting that I must call in 
all debts owing to me, to pay me, part in goods and part 
in money. 

“ These very clothes with which I am charged, my 
lord, he brought to me to make sale of, towards payment 
of my debt, and accordingly, my lord, I did sell them, 
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very unfortunately, as it now appears; little thinking 
they were come by in the manner Mr. Higden hath been 
pleased to express, whose word and honour are too well 
known to doubt the truth. 

“ My lord, as the contracting this debt between 
Plunkett and myself was a matter of private nature, so 
was the payment of it; and therefore, it is impossible 
for me to have the testimony of one single witness to 
these facts, which (as it is an unavoidable misfortune) 
I hope, and doubt not, my lord, that your lordship and 
the gentlemen of the jury will duly weigh. 

“ Is it probable, nay, is it possible, that if I had come 
by those clothes by dishonest means, I should be so im¬ 
prudent as to bring a man to my lodgings, at noon-day, 
to buy them, and give my name and place of residence, 
and even write that name and place of residence myself 
in the salesman’s book ? It seems to me, and I think 
must to every man; a madness that no one, with the least 
share of sense, could be capable of. 

“ My lord, in the course of Mr. Higden’s evidence, he 
hath declared, that he could not be positive either to my 
face or person, the defect of which I humbly presume, 
leaves a doubt of the certainty of my being one of the two 
persons. 

“ My lord, it is very true, when I was first apprehended, 
the surprise confounded me, and gave me the most ex¬ 
traordinary shock; it caused a delirium and confusion 
in my brain, which rendered me incapable of being my¬ 
self, or knowing what I .said or did ; I talked of rob¬ 
beries as another man would do in talking of stories; 
but, my lord, after my friends had visited me in the Gate¬ 
house, and had given me, some new spirits, and when I 
caiiie to be re-examined before justice Lediard, and then 
asked, if I could anake any discovery of the robbery, I 
then alleged I had recovered my surprise, that what I 
had talk^ of before concerning robberies was false and 
wrong, but it was entirely owing to a confused head and 
brain. 

“ Tins, my lord, being my unhappy fate; but, un¬ 
happy as it is, as your lordship is my judge and pre- 
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suoiptive counsel, I submit it, whether there is any other 
evidence against me than circumstantial. 

“ First, the selling of the lace and clothes, which I 
agree I did ; for which I account. 

“ Secondly, the verbal confession of a confused brain ; 
for which I account. 

“ All this evidence, I humbly apprehend, is but cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence. 

“ It might be said, my lord, that 1 ought to shew 
where I was at this time. 

“ To w hich, my lord, I answer, that I never heard the 
time, nor the day of tlie inontii, that Mr. liigdcn was 
robbed; and, my lord, it is impossible for me, at this 
juncture, to recollect wliero I was, and much more to 
bring any testimony of it. 

“ My lord, in cases where the j)risoner lies under these 
impossibilities of proof, it is hard, nay it is very hard, 
if presumption may not have some weight on the side of 
the prisoner. I humbly hope, and doubt not, that that 
doctrine will not escape your lordship’s memory to tue 
juiy. 

“ My lord, I have lived in credit, and have had deal¬ 
ings with mankind, and therefore humbly beg leave, my 
lord, to call about a score to my character, or more, 
if your lordship pleases ; and then, my lord, if, in your 
lordship’s opinion, the evidence against me sliould be by 
law only circumstantial, and the character given of me 
by my witnesses should be so far satisfactory, as to have 
equal weight, I shall most willingly and readily submit to 
the jury’s verdict.” 

Nine gentlemen being called gave him a very good 
character. 

Tlie jury brought him in guilty, without going out of 
court; when he was called to receive sentence, he at¬ 
tempted to make an apology, but only said, “ My lord, 
I cannot speakwhat he intended to offer was next 
day published, importing, that he hoped some circum¬ 
stances might entitle him to so much mercy, as might 
remove him from being a disgrace to his family, and 
enable him to pass his days in penitence and obscurity. 
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Madane having been educated as a dissenter, was at¬ 
tended, at his own request, by Dr. Allen, a reverend 
divine of the presbyteriaa persuasion. 

The doctor, at his first visit, found this unhappy person 
under inexpressible agonies of mind, arising from a deep 
sense, not only of his misery, but of his guilt. He de¬ 
clared, that althongli most of those, with whom he had 
lately conversed, ridiculed all religion, yet the truths of 
Christianity had been so deeply rooted in his mind by 
a pious education, that he never entertained the least 
doubt about them, even while he was engaged in courses 
of the most flagitious wickedness, by which it became his 
interest to disbelieve them. 

He declared also, that “ neither death, nor the vio¬ 
lence and infamy, with which, in his case, it would be 
attended, gave him the least uneasiness ; but expressed 
the most dreadful apprehension of coming into the pre¬ 
sence of the Almighty, whose laws he had known only to 
violate, and the motions of whose spirit he had felt only 
to suppress.” 

The doctor replied, that though these apprehensions 
were just, yet, if he could be sincerely penitenl, he might 
through the merits and intercession of the blessed Jesus, 
be forgiven, but pressed him earnestly not to deceive 
himself, adding, “ It is impossible for me to know your 
heart; and your present circumstances make it very dif¬ 
ficult for you yourself to know ithe then apprised him 
of the great difficulty of obtaining a rational hope, that a 
repentance is genuine, which had no beginning till guilt 
was overtaken by punishment, and the terrors of death 
w'ere <lisplayed before him. Maclane felt the force of 
this argument, but said, that if the utmost abhorrence of 
himself, for tlie enormities of his life, if the deepest sense 
of his ingratitude to Clod, and the violation of his con¬ 
science, which always reproached him : if indignation at 
himself, for the injuries which he had done to society, 
and tlie distresses which he had brought upon his relations, 
were marks of sincere penitence, he hoped, that indeed 
he was a penitent sinner ; and that, altbougli he had but 
little time to live, and therefore was unable to evince tlie 
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sincerity of his repentance, by many fruits of it, yet if he 
knew any thing of his heart, he had no desire of life, but 
as an opportunity of fulfilling the good resolutions, which 
the near view of death had produced. “ What is life,” 
said he, “ with the loss of my good name ? What, in¬ 
deed, is life, with all its advantages ? I profess to you, 
sir, that I have had more pleasure in one hour’s conver¬ 
sation with you, than in all the gay vanities I have ever 
engaged in.” 

In one of these conversations the doctor took occasion 
to tell him, that the defence which he had made at his 
trial, was not a token of that sincerity of heart, which he 
had so solemnly professed : to this he answered, that 
what he had done on that occasion, was by the advice of 
an attorney; that he thought it a just defence in law ; and 
tliat if it had preserved his life, it would have prevented 
the disgrace, which his death would bring upon his family, 
and would have afforded him an opportunity of making 
some reparation to society, by becoming a useful member 
of it, and of proving the sincerity of his repentance by 
his reformation. 

Upon an enquiry if his father w’as really a minister in 
Ireland, he burst into a sudden flood of tears, and ac¬ 
knowledged it, expressing, in the most affecting manner, 
his regret for having acted in violation of the principles 
which had been early implanted in his mind, by a tender 
and pious parent; a circumstance which, he said, greatly 
aggravated his guilt. 

But he often lamented, that he had not been brought 
up to some employment, which would have made in¬ 
dustry necessary, instead of to writing and accounts, 
which, as a genteeler business, , was chosen for him : and 
once he added, “ O ! Sir, I have often thought, in my 
necessities, before I had broken in upon my innocence, 
that had I had a mechanic trade in my hands, that 
would have employed my whole time, I should have 
been a happy man.” 

Dr. Allen told him it had been reported, that he lived 
upon very ill terms with his wife, and that his cruelty 
hastened her death : he absolutely denied it, and indeed 
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his wife’s mother took leave of him with great tenderness, 
and uncommon ardour of affection. When he was asked, 
if he had any hope of respite, he answered, very little; 
and being told, that the great number of robberies com¬ 
mitted by persons of genteel appearance, rendered it 
very improbable that he should be spared ; he said he 
acquiesced, and desired his example might be pressed as 
a warning to young persons ; adding, with great earnest¬ 
ness, “ Glad should I be, if, as my life has been vile, 
my death might be useful.” 

He acknowledged, that his friends having once raised 
a little contribution to enable him to ship Iiimself for 
Jamaica, he carried it to the gaming-table at the masque¬ 
rade ; where at first he had some success, and hoped to 
win enough to buy a little military post; but at length 
he lost his all, and having alienated his friends, by his 
abuse of their bounty, and disposed of whatever he could 
either pawn or sell, he, by the persuasion of Plunkett, 
took to the highway. With him, who was his only ac¬ 
complice, he committed many robberies, but had always 
shuddered at the thought of murder, and was thankful to 
God, tliat he had not incurred the guilt of shedding in¬ 
nocent blood. 

After the death warrant came down, no additional de¬ 
jection or sadness appeared in his countenance, but rather 
a more steady and composed resignation. He asked 
Dr. Allen whether he should receive the sacrament, on 
the morning of tlie execution, with the other criminals ? 
to which he readily «onsented, but said, that he hoped it 
was not necessary to warn him against considering it as 
a charm, or passport, which, he feared, was too frequently 
done by those who are grossly ignorant, or invincibly 
stupid. 

A youth who had been condemned, but was afterwards 
ordered to be transported for 'life, chose to continue in 
the cell with Maclane; and as they had opportunity, 
they went among the other prisoners who were ordered 
for execution, to instruct them, pray with tliem, and 
assist them in their preparation for death. But Maclane 
was greatly shocked at the insensibility and profanenew 
VoL. II. G g *33 
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of some, and pitied the ^ouls which were going into eter¬ 
nity in so hopeless a state. 

These incidents tlie doctor improved as evidences of 
his sincerity. The day beWe his execution, in the pre¬ 
sence of several gentlemen from Holland, he gave him a 
letter from his brother, at the sight of which he fell into 
an agony of grief, and said, “ O! my dear brother! I 
have broke his heart V'—AfLcr some pause, as if in doubt, 
whether he should read it or not, he said, “ I have been 
long educated to sorrow, and cutting as tliis letter will 
be to my licart, I must read it—beginning with the first 
words, “ Unhappy brother,” he cried out in great agony 
of mind, “ ui'hai)py indeed I” and then, endeavouring to 
compose himself, read tlie letter with emotions suitable 
to the solemnity of its contents, and desired to read it a 
second time. It was then {)roposcd to the company 
present, to unite in a solemn prayer to God for him : 
they consented, and though sti angers to the prisoner, the 
minister, and each otiier, there was not a dry eye among 
them. In the evening of tl)c same day, he took Ids last 
farewel of Mr. H. a friend of his brother, and of Dr. 
Allen ; “ This,” said he, “ is the l)ittcrness of death!” 
he eagerly embraced them both, dropped suddenly on his 
knees, and prayed to God to bless tliem for ever. 

He spent all that night, with the youth who has been 
mentioned before, in his devotions. At going into the 
cart he was heard to say, “ () ! my God, 1 have forsaken 
thee! but I will trust in thee!” and sdl the accounts of 
his behaviour in his passage to the*place of execution, 
and at it, concur in testifying that be went through the 
w'hole awful scene with manly firnmess, joined with all 
the appearance of true devotion; and “ I hope,” says 
the doctor,. “ that he has found that mercy witli God, 
which he so earnestly sought.” , 

After this affecting account of a criminal overcome by 
remorse, and struggling w ith terror, in tbe expectation of 
a sudden, violent, and ignominious death, let us take a 
view of the prqsperous robber, while he is enjoying or 
appearing to esnjoy, that which he gains at such a dread¬ 
ful hazard, and while he is mixing unsuspected in the 
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most gay and elevated circles of life, and we shall then 
see that virtue alone affords true happiness. 

^’’hen he was in lodgings at Chelsea, and probably 
lived in external splendour, the agitation and disturbance 
of his mind was so great, that he was often observed to 
roll about the floor of his room in great agony. 

When he was among ladies and gentlemen of rank and 
fortune, and even Awhile he was engaged in the most splen¬ 
did and captivating entertainments, the anguish of his 
mind was too strong to be suppressed, and his company 
would then ask, what it was that pioduccd the melan¬ 
choly and discontent which they perceived in his coun¬ 
tenance. 

In a good cause, no man had greater courage than 
Muclanc, but in every scheme of villany he was a coward. 
The moment in which he enterod on the highway, he 
totally lost his peace of mind, and became the slave of 
dreadful apprehensions and perpetual terror. 

In tlics(3 circumstances, could the gaiety of his appear¬ 
ance, or the favour of the great, the company of women, 
or the splendour of a masquerade, put him in possession 
of any thing equivalent to one houi' of jx;ace and safety ? 
I..et tliose answer whose love of [)leasure is most predo¬ 
minant; their decision will be in favour of virtue: neither 
let the idle nor the voluptuous flatter themselves that 
they shall be able to [)rocure the same gratifications with¬ 
out the same alloy. 

The slate of the mind in the contemplation of a crime, 
is very different from that which Ibllows the commission; 
the sufferings of guilt cannot be realised by imagination, 
nor eluded in the experiment. Let those, therefore, who 
arc yet innocent, make no approaches to the precipice 
from which this man fell, and let those whose crimes 
have not yet been detected, hasten from the brink. 

lleing arrived at 'Jyburn, he looked sadly uj) at the 
gallows, and with a heart-felt sigh exclaimed, “ O Jesus!” 
He took no notice of the populace, all his attention being 
fixed upon his devotions, and spoke to no one, except 
the constable that first apprehended him, who desired to 
shake hands with him, and intreated his forgiveness; to 
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which the dying man giving his hand, replied, “ I forgive 
you, and may God l^ss you and your friends; may he 
torgive my enemies, and receive my soul.” 


JOHN CARR, 

Executed at Tyburn, November 16, 1750, for 
Forgery, 

The history of this man affords a curious example of 
the impositions which male and female fortune-hunters 
practise on (iach other. In this instance the man was 
outwitted and was still more unfortunate in his schemes 
of deception afterwards. 

John Carr was a native of the north of Ireland. His 
parents were respectable, and his education was genteel. 
At sixteen years of age he was sent to reside with a kins¬ 
man in Dublin. When he grew to years of maturity, 
his kinsman put him into business, as a wine and brandy 
merchant, and he seemed to be in the road to success; 
but his friend dying, he attached himself to bad company, 
neglected his business, lost his customers, and was soon 
greatly reduced in his circumstances. 

A man of fortune, who was one of his abandoned as¬ 
sociates, invited Carr to pass part of the summer at his 
seat in the country; and having set out together they 
stopped at Kilkenny, where some passengers quitted a 
coach; among whom was a young lady, whose elegant 
person and appearance impressed Carr with an idea that 
she was of rank, and inspired him with the first sentiments 
of love that he ever felt. 

Throwing himself from his horse, he handed her into 
the inn ; and a proposal being made that the company 
should sup together, it was agreed to on all hands; and 
while the supper w'as preparing, Carr applied himself to 
the coachman to learn the history of the young lady ; 
but all the information he could obtain was, that he had 
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up at Dublin, and that she was going to tlie Spa at 
Marlow. 

Carr, being anxious to become better acquainted with 
the lady, prevailed on the company to repose themselves 
the next day at Kilkenny, and take a view of the duke of 
Ormond’s seat, and the curiosities of the town. This 
proposal being acceded to, the evening was spent in the 
utmost harmony and good-humour : and the fair stranger, 
even then, conceived an idea of making a conquest of 
Mr. Carr, from whose appearance she judged that he 
was a man of distinction. 

In the morning she dressed herself to great advantage, 
not forgetting the ornament of jewels, wliich she wore in 
abundance; so that when she entered the room, Carr 
was astonished at her appearance. She found the in¬ 
fluence she had over him, and resolved to aflbrd him an 
early opportunity of speaking his sentiments ; and while 
the company was walking in the gallery of the duke of 
Ormond’s palace this opportunity offered. 

The lady affected displeasure at this explicit declara¬ 
tion ; but soon assuming a more afluble deportment, she 
told him she was an English woman of rank ; that his 
person was not disagreeable to her, and that if he was a 
nian of fortune, and the consent of her relations could be 
obtained, she should not be averse to listening to his ad¬ 
dresses. She further said, that she was going to spend 
part of the summer at Marlow, where his com[)any would 
be agreeable; and he followed her to that place, con¬ 
trary to the advice of his friend, who had formed a very 
unfavourable opinion of the lady’s character. 

Here he dissipated so much cash in company with this 
woman, that he was compelled to borrow of his friend, 
who remonstrated on the impropriety of the connection : 
but Carr still kept her company, and at the end of the 
season returned with her to Dublin. 

Here the lovers agreed to sail for England : Carr sold 
some small estates, and borrowed all the money he pos¬ 
sibly could, and then delivered the whole to his mistress. 

Preparations were now made for the voyage, arid Carr 
employed himself in procuring a passage to England ; 
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but in his absence the lady shipped all the effects on 
board a vessel bound for Amsterdam ; and having dressed 
herself in man’s apparel, she embarked and sailed, leaving 
Carr to regret his ill-judged credulity. 

On his return home, he discovered hoAv he had been 
robbed, and was at first half distracted with his loss; 
but, on cooler reflection, he thought it would be in vain 
to pursue tlie thief; on which be sold the few trifles that 
remained of his property, which produced about a hun¬ 
dred pounds, with which he came to London, and soon 
.sj)ent the whole in debauchery and extravagance. 

Thus reduced, he enlisted as a foot soldier, and served 
some years before he was discharged; after which, he 
entered as a marine at Plymouth, whence he came to 
London, and opened a shop in Hog-lane, St. Giles’s. He 
now married a girl who he thought had money, but soon 
discovering her poverty, he abandoned her, and removed 
to ShorGs-gardens, where he entered into partnership 
with a cork-cuttei-. 

Having soon ingratidted himself into the esteem of the 
customers, he opened a sho[) on Ins oun account, and 
soon got all the business from his lute partner. 'J'his, 
however, proved of no service to him, for getting into 
bad company, he frequented the gaming-tables, and be¬ 
came the dupe of sharpers, 

These villains, determined to possess themselves of all 
his money, offered to procure him a wife of fortune, 
though they knew he had a wife living; and actually 
contrived to introduce him to a young lady of property ; 
and a marriage would probably have taken place, had 
not one of them, struck with remorse of conscience, de¬ 
veloped the affair to her father, and frustrated the whole 
scheme; and soon afterwards, Carr’s companions quitted 
him, having reduced him to the last shilling. 

liaving been entrusted by a gentleman with a draught 
on the Bank for sixty pounds, he received the money, and 
spent it all in the lowest scenes of debauchery, and again 
entered as a marine. 

There being something in his deportment superior to 
the vulgar, he w as advanced to the rank of sergeant, in 
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which he beliaved so well, tiiat iiis officers treated hmi 
with singular regard. 

The vessel in which he sailed taking a nierchant-ship 
richly laden, and soon afterwards several smaller vessels, 
the prize-money amounted to a considerable sum ; which 
gave Carr an idea that very great advantages might be 
obtained by privateering. Hereupon he procured a dis¬ 
charge ; and entering on board a privateer, was made 
master at arms. 

In a few days the privateer took two French ships, 
one of which they carried to Bristol, and the other into 
the harbour of Poole. Having refitted their ship, they 
sailed again, and in two days took a Fraich privateer, 
and gave chace to three others, which they found to be 
English vessels belonging to Falmouth, which had been 
taken by a French privateer. These they retook, and 
carried them into Falmouth : and on their passage to 
that place, they made prize of a valuable French ship, 
the amount of which contributed to enrich the crew. 

On their next trip, they saw a ship in full chace of 
them ; on \vhicli they prepared for a vigorous defence, 
and indeed it was necessary, f or the vessels fought above 
forty minutes yard-arm and yard-arm. Many hands were 
lost by the French, who at length attempted to sheer off, 
but were taken, after a chace of some leagues. 

The commander of the English privateer being despe¬ 
rately wounded in the engagement, died in a few days; 
on which Carr courted his widow, and a marriage would 
have taken place, had she not been seized with a violent 
fever, which deprived her of life ; but not before she had 
bequeathed him all she was possessed of. 

Having disposed of her effects, he repaired to London, 
where he commenced smuggler; but his ill-gotten efl'ects 
being seized by the officers of the revenue, he took to the 
more dangerous practice of forging seamen’s wills, and 
gained money for some time ; but being apprehended, 
he was brought to trial at the Old Bailey, convicted, and 
ssntenced to die. 

He w-as of the Roman catholic persuasion, and died 
with decent resignation to his fate. 
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THOMAS REYNOLDS, 

Executed at Tyburn, for enlisting Soldiers for the 
Service of the King of France. 

This traitor waS a Roman catholic, bom and educated 
in Ireland. He was an excellent scholar, being master 
of the Latin and French languages. When a young man 
he went over to France, where he enlisted as a hussar. 
On the rebel expedition being fitted out there to invade 
Scotland, he served an officer, who was killed at the 
battle of Culloden, in the capacity of valet. After this 
he was taken at Carlisle, and from speaking French sa 
very fluently, he was exchanged as a Frenchman. 

Being a man of genteel address, he ingratiated himse.. 
so far into the good opinion of a rich widow, near Car¬ 
lisle, as to persuade her to marry him ; but he soon 
left her, taking away from her all he could lay his hands 
upon, and returned to France, where he got an appoint¬ 
ment in the retinue of the ambassador from that country 
to the court of St. James’s. 

Having now some money, he determined on taking a 
public-house, his master having attended king George II. 
on his visit to Hanover, and left him behind. He then 
sent for his w ife to attend the bar, while he put in prac¬ 
tice a plan which be long had in contemplation of se¬ 
ducing our soldiers, and enlisting them for the service of 
France; and in this treasonable practice he was too long 
successful. His public-house was in St. Giles’s, and 
frequented by lewd women, and men of abandoned 
morals. 

Several soldiers of the guards frequented Reynolds’s 
house, and having already sent off sopae to France, he 
began to practise his deceit upon one Carnes, a private 
soldier in the foot-guards. He persuaded him to take 
money for this service, and shewed him fourteen or 
fifteen suits of regimentals, belonging to soldiers whom 
he had already sent to France. He desired him to cut 
off his hair, wear a smock frock, and to avoid the large 
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towns, on his road to Dover, or pass through them in 
the night. As a guard over liim, he sent one of die 
prostitutes, many of whom he had at his command, who 
was to see him shipped, and give him money. Thus he 
meant to evade the proof of his having enlisted him. 

Arrived at Dover, Carnes went to the castle, and dis¬ 
closed the treason to the fort major. The woman, finding 
this, fled back to London. 

The insinuations which Reynolds used, to tempt the 
soldiers from their loyalty, was to represent the severe 
punishments in the English army, and the lenity in the 
French; that he had power to enlist for lord Ogilvie’s 
regiment, one of the finest in the French army; where 
they would be treated like gentlemen. He gave them 
abundance of spirituous liquors and sent prostitutes to 
keep them company, until he found an opportunity of 
shipping them. He also contributed, at different times, 
to send to France English arms and ammunition ; w'hich 
were supposed to be for the purpose of another invasion 
and rebellion in Scotland. 

The fort major detained Carnes, and sent information 
to the War Office. Before Reynold’s could be apprised 
of this, he was seized, his house searched, and different 
regimental clothing found concealed. He was convicted 
of the treason, on the clearest evidence, and sentenced 
to be hanged. 

He protested his innocence to the very last moment 
of his life; declared^ that he went to be hanged with 
as much satisfaction as if he were again going to be 
married. 
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GEORGE ANDERSON, alias JOW EVERETT, 

[A Pickpocket within the very Walls of Newgate.] 

Executed at Tyburn, Dec. 21 , 1750,/or stealing 
Ribbons. 

Tais man was a native of Hertford j in which town lie 
served his apprenticeship to a baker. The young men 
in the neighbourhood declined associating with him, and 
held him in universal abhorrence, so ungracious were 
his manners, and so strong was his propensity to wicked¬ 
ness. 

Upon the expiration of bis apprenticeship, he con¬ 
nected himself with a gang of notorious gamblers, and 
other dissolute w’retches; in conjunction with whom he 
perpetrated a .great number of villanies, but for several 
years escaped the vengeance of the law. 

By persuasions and the promise of a sum of money, 
Everett, and a man named Wriga., induced a young 
woman to exhibit a charge of felony against two innocent 
men, who were put on their trial, but happily acquitted, 
as the perjured evidence was not able to authenticate her 
accusation. In revenge for their failing to supply the 
girl with the money they had promised, she lodged an 
information against Everett and right, who were in 
consequence indicted for subornation of peijury, and 
sentenced to stand on the pillory at the end of Chan¬ 
cery-lane, where they received very severe treatment 
from the populace. 

Soon after the above punishment had been inflicted, 
Everett was tried at Hicks’s-hall, and sentenced again 
to stand on the pillory, for having fraudulently obtained 
a thirty-six-shilling piece. He was afterwards convicted 
of having circulated counterfeit Portugal coin, and ordered 
to be imprisoned for two years in Newgate, 

Soon after Everett’s trial, a company of gentlemen 
went to Newgate to visit a criminal, and in a short time 
they discovered that they had been robbed of their hand- 
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kerchiefs. The circumstance being mentioned to Everett, 
he pretended to be so much surprised, and intimated that 
there was but little probability of the property being re¬ 
covered. However, in a little time he produced the 
handkerchiefs, and received some money from the gen¬ 
tlemen, as a reward for his supposed honesty. 

While he remained in Newgate, he picked the pocket 
of almost every person who came to visit the prisoners: 
he was continually uttering the most reprobate speeches, 
and seemed to delight in the practice of every species of 
wickedness. Upon the expiration of the time he was 
sentenced to remain in prison, be found sureties for his 
good behaviour for two years, and was discharged. 

Having stopped a young gentleman in Fleet-street, he 
was asked if a robbery was intended ? upon which he 
knocked the gentleman down; but a large dog belonging 
to the injured party immediately seized the villain, who 
witli great difficulty disengaged himself just time enough 
to escape being secured by the watchman. 

Everett and a woman of the town went to a small inn 
at Hoddesden in Hertfordshire, which was kept by an 
ancient widow', and being invited into a room behind the 
bar, after having each drank a glass of wine, the widow 
and her female guest went to walk in the garden ; in the 
mean time Everett broke open a bureau, and stole sixty 
pounds in cash, and several gold rings. They kept the 
widow in conversation till the time of going to bed, in order 
to divert her from going to the bureau; and the next 
momiE^ decamped with their booty. 

They took the road to Nottingham, whence they 
crossed the country to Newmarket, and then returned to 
London. Everett’s numerous villanies had rendered his 
name so notorious, tha’t he was fearful of being appre¬ 
hended ; and therefore be went under the denomination 
of George Anderson, and lived in a very private manner 
till the money he had so wickedly obtained was expended. 

He now procured a knife eighteen inches long, and de¬ 
termined to levy contributions on passengers on the high¬ 
way. In the road between Kentish-tow'n and Hamp¬ 
stead, he attempted to rob a countiyman, who l)eing of 
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an intrepid temper, a desperate contest ensued, in which 
Everett proved the conqueror, and dangerously wounded 
his antagonist, from whom, however, he obtained but a 
small b<wty. 

At length he was detected in stealing a quantity of 
ribbons in a shop in London, and was apprehended, but 
not without m^ing a vigorous resistance; in doing 
which he dangerously wounded the shop-keeper in the 
face and hands with a knife. 

For tins crime he was bied at the Old Bailey, con¬ 
victed, and received sentence of death. The night after 
the warrant for his execution arrived, he laid a plan to 
escape. He was furnished with implements for this 
purpose, and for sawing off his fetters, by his wife and 
kept mistress, who, on this occasion, agreed; but being 
discovered, the former was sent to one of the comptors, 
and his concubine to the other. On this h« became so 
insolent and outrageous, that it was necessary to chain 
him to the floor of his cell, where he remained blas¬ 
pheming and threatening vengeance to the keeper and 
turnkeys, until he was brought out for execution. 

A report being circulated that he meditated a design 
against the life of the gaoler, his cell was carefully 
searched, but no suspicious instruments were found. 

Whether he really harboured the design of murdering 
the keeper, is a matter of doubt. He denounced ven¬ 
geance against the man who gave the information, de¬ 
claring, with horrid imprecations, that if he could procure 
a pistol, or any other offensive weapon, he would flit him 
to death. 

He joined in prayer with the ordinary of Newgate at 
the place of execution, but declined addressing the popu¬ 
lace, and a little time before he was turned off, said he 
considered death as too severe a punishment for the crime 
he had committed. 
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JOHN GATHER, PATRICK KANE, amd 
DANIEL ALEXANDER, 

EXTORTIONERS. 

Fillored, imprisoned, and kept to hard Labour. 

There are a set of villains constantly prowling for plun¬ 
der, in the metropolis and its environs, who extort money 
from men of property, under threats of accusing them 
with some heinous or abominable crime. 

Oftentimes the gentleman thus singled, out by tliese 
conspirators, though innocent, dreading even the breatli 
of suspicion against his character, is terrified into con¬ 
sent to give them money; and when once the devoted 
victim has thus yielded to their design, there is no end 
to the extortions, from time to time made upon him; 
his whole fortune would not satisfy the rapacity of such 
rascals. 

In the present case, tlie Hon. Edward Walpole became 
the mark of these extortioners. It appeared in evidence, 
on the trial of these men, that Mr. Walpole had been 
secretary to the duke of Devonshire, while his grace was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and on his return to London, 
being in want of a confidential servant, wrote to his friend 
lord Boyle to procure him one, who some time after 
sent to England, John Gather, the culprit above-named, 
who was the son of one of his lordship’s Irish tenants; 
but Mr. Walpole having in the mean time hired an 
English servant, witli whom he was well satisfied, he 
declined taking him ; but told him to remain in his house 
until a place could_be found for him. 

Thus was Gather, when he committed tlie basest act 
of ingratitude, maintained like a gentleman, Mr. Wal¬ 
pole having, from time to time, even supplied him with 
pocket-money. 

One day he vvas observed by one of Mr. Walpole's 
servants, in new gay clothes, which he put on and off with 
much orivaev, and slipped in and out of the house,‘in a 
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way that shew£d he did not wish to be seen in his new 
dress. This soon came to the knowledge of the master, 
who, confident that he could not honestly come by the 
means of procuring such articles, suspected he had been 
plundered, luul forbid him his house. 

From this moment he meditated revenge ; and when 
the mind is prone to vice, we soon find an opportunity of 
putting it into practice. Gather, during the time he en¬ 
joyed Mr. Walpole’s bounty, having no employ, formed 
acquaintance with bad characters; and among which 
were a gang of his own countrymen, who supported their 
excesses by extorting money. 

These villains laid thek snare for Mr. Walpole, in 
which, however, they were caught themselves. He re¬ 
sisted their attempts, and cuused them to be apprehended. 

On the 5th of July, John Gather, Patrick Kane, Da¬ 
niel Alexander, and-Dixon, were brought up to 

tlie King’s-bench, charged with a conspiracy in swearing 
a disgraceful crime against the Hon. Edward Walpole. 
They were found guilty, after a trial which lasted several 
hours, and receiv^ the following sentence: 

John Gather —to stand three times in and upon Uie 
pillory; the first time at Gharing-cross ; the second, in 
Fleet-street; and the third, in Gornhill; to be kept to 
hard labour in Glerkenwell bridewell, for the term of four 
years; then to give security, himself in 40/. and two 
sureties in 20/. each, for his good behaviour for four 
years more. 

Patrick Kane —to stand once upon the pillory, and 
to be kept to hard labour in Glerkenwell bridewell two 
years, then to give the like security for five years more. 

Daniel Alexander, who was an attorney-at-law, and 
solicitor to tlie conspirators ! 4nd who was the greatest 
villain of the gang, was sentenced to stand once upon tiie 
pillory, to be imprisoned three years in tlie King’s-bench 
prison, to give security for good behaviour for three years 
more, himself in 200/. and two sureties in 100/. each; 
and to be struck off the roll of attornies. 

Dixon ran away from his merited fate. 

The law, which confiscates a man’s estate for stealing a 
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penny, and hangs him for thieving to the amount of a 
shilling, has hardly provided an adequate punishment 
for extortioners, conspirators, swindlers, perjurers, gam¬ 
blers, and rogues of tliose descriptions. 

To some men the pillory would be no punishment; 
and to stand with the head and hands fastened to a block 
of wood, for an hour, where no pain arises from the pu¬ 
nishment, would be no terror to them, w’ere not the 
honest populace, indignant at the law’s not punishing 
more severely such diabolical villains, to supply the de¬ 
fect. This was amply done on the present villains ; w ho 
were most severely pelted. 

Dixon, another of this gang of extortioners, for a 
while eluded the search made after him ; but being at 
length taken, he was brought to trial, and on the 4th of 
May, 1752, sentenced by the court of King’s-bench, to 
be imprisoned two years, to find sureties for his good 
behaviour, and to stand once upon the pillory atCharing- 
cross, where the mob treated him with no less severity 
than they had already done his former associates in 
villany. 


NORMAN ROSS, 

A FOOTMAN, 

Executed at Edinburgh, January 8, \75\, for mur¬ 
dering his Mistress. 

This treacherous servant was descended from reputable! 
parents at Inverness, in the north of Scotland, who gave 
him a good education, and intended that he should be i 
brought up in a merchant’s counting-house; but before 
he had completed his fifteenth yeai', his father and mother 
died, leaving Norman and several other children wholly * 
unprovided for. 

Norman made application for employment to several' 
merchants ; but though he^ was well qualified for business, 
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his proposals were rejected, because he could not raise 
tlie sum usually given upon entering into a merchant’i 
service as an articled clerk. 

Thus situated, he engaged himself as a footman to a 
widow lady of fortune, who on account of having been 
acquainted with his parent, behaved to him with singular 
kindness. The lady had a son, who was then a military 
officer in Flanders; and the campaign there being con¬ 
cluded, the young gentleman returned to his native coun¬ 
try, to visit his mother, and transact some business parti¬ 
cularly relating to himself. 

Observing Ross to possess many qualihcations not 
. usual to persons in his situation, he proposed taking him 
abroad in the capacity of valet-de-chambre; and the old 
lady acquiesced in her son’s desire. 

Ross continued in the officer’s service for the space of 
about five years; during which period he behaved with 
the utmost diligence and fidelity. The regiment being 
broke, on the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the officer set out on the tour of France and Italy, and 
Ross returned to Scotland for the benefit of his native 
air. 

Soon after his return to Scotland, he recovered his 
health, and set out in order to pay his respects to his 
fonner mistress; but learning that she had been dead 
about three weeks, he repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
was hired as a footman by an attorney-at-law. Having 
contracted an intimacy with a number of livery servants, 
he was seduced by their example to the practices of 
swearing, gaming, drinking, and other vices; and he was 
dismiss^ from his service on account of his impudence 
and the irregularity of his conduct. 

Ross now became footman to Mrs. Hume, a widow 
lady of great fortune and remarkable piety. 

In the winter she resided at Edinburgh, and in the 
summer at a village called Ayton, about four miles from 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. About four months 
after he had been hired by Mrs. Hume, the lady removed 
to her house at Ayton; and some time after, a female 
servant in the family, with whom he had maintained a 
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criminal intercourse, was brought to bed ; and it there¬ 
fore became necessary for him to supply her with monery 
lor the support of herself and the inf^t. 

He continued to provide her with the means of sub¬ 
sistence, from the month of April till August, by bor¬ 
rowing money of his fellow-servants and other person* 
with whom he was acquainted. 

'J'he woman at length becoming exceedingly impor¬ 
tunate, and his resources being wholly exhausted, he was 
driven nearly to a state of distraction, and in that disposi-' 
tion of mind formed the fatal resolution of robbing his 
mistress. 

Mrs. Hume slept on the first floor, in - an apartment 
behind the dining-room, and being unapprehensive of 
danger, her bed-chamber door was seldom locked; and 
with this circumstance Ross was well-acquainted, as well 
as that she usually put the keys of her bureau (and the 
other places where her valuable effects were deposited) 
under her pillow. 

He determined to carry his execrable design into exe¬ 
cution on a Sunday night; and waiting in his bed-room, 
without undressing himself, till he judged the family to 
be asleep, he descended, and leaving his shoes in the 
passage, proceeded to his lady’s bed-chamber. Endea¬ 
vouring to get possession of the keys, the lady was dis¬ 
turbed, and being dreadfully alarmed, called for assist¬ 
ance ; but the rest of the family lying at a distant part of 
the house, her screams were not heard. Ross immedi¬ 
ately seized a clasp-knife that lay on the table, and cut 
his mistress’s throat in a most dreadful manner. This 
horrid act was no sooner perpetrated, than, without 
waiting to put on his shoes, or to secure either money or 
other effects, he leaped out of the window, and after 
travelling several,miles, concealed himself in a field of 
corn. 

In the morning, the ^rdener discovered a lively bat, 
wliich the murderer had dropped in descending from the 
window; and suspecting that something extraordinary’ 
had happened, he alarmed his fellow-servants. 

The disturbuice in the house brought the two daughter! 
VoL. II. I i *d4 
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of Mrs. Hume down stairs; but no words can express 
the horror and consternation of the young ladies, upon 
beholding their indulgent parent weltering in her blood, 
and the fatal instrument of death lying on the ftoor. 

Ross being absent, and his shoes and hat being found, 
it was concluded that he must have committed the bar¬ 
barous deed; and the butler therefore mounted a horse, 
and alanned tlie couuU y, lest the murderous villain should 
escape. The butler was soon joined by great numbers 
of horsemen, and on the conclusion of the day, when 
both men and horses were nearly e:^austed through ex¬ 
cessive fatigue, the murderer was discovered in a field of 
standing corn: His hands being tied behind him, he 
was taken to an adjacent public-house, and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning he was conducted before a magistrate of 
Edinburgh, who committed him to prison. 

On the trial of this offender, he had the effrontery to 
declare, that his mistress usually admitted him to her 
bed, and that it was his constant practice to leave his 
shoes at the dinin -room door. He said, that upon en¬ 
tering the chamber, he perceived the lady murdered, and 
leaped through the window, in order to discover who had 
perpetrated the barbarous deed ; adding, that having 
lost his hat, he did not chuse to return till evening, and 
therefore concealed himself among the com. He was 
severely reprimanded by the court, for aggravating his 
guilt by aspersing the character of a woman of remark¬ 
able virtue and piety, whom he had cruelly deprived of 
life. 

The law of Scotland bears an affinity to that of the 
Romans. It invests the judges with power to punish 
criminals in such manner as they may deem to be pro¬ 
portioned to their offences. This privilege was exercised 
in the case of Ross, whose crime having been attended 
with many aggravating circumstances, he was sentenced 
to have his right hand chopped off, then to be hanged till 
dead, the body to be hung in chains, and the right hand 
to be affixed at the top of the gibbet, with the knife made 
use of in the commission of the murder. 

Upon receiving sentence of death, he began seriously 
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to reflect on his miserable situation, and the next day re¬ 
quested the attendance of Mr. James Craig, one of the 
minister^ of Edinburgh, to whom he confessed his guilt ; 
declaring that there was no foundation for his reflections 
agaitist the chastity of the deceased. 

Six weeks elapsed between the time of his trial and 
that of his execution, during which he was visited once 
every day by Mr. Craig. He shewed every sign of the 
most sincere penitence, and refused to accompany two 
prisoners who broke out of gaol, saying he had no desire 
to recover his liberty, but on the contrary would cheer¬ 
fully submit to the utmost severity of punishment, that 
he might make some atonement for his wickedness. 

The day appointed for putting the sentence of the law 
into force being arrived, Ross walked to the place of exe¬ 
cution, holding Mr. Craig by the arm. Having addressed 
a pathetic speech to the populace, and prayed some time 
with great fervency of devotion, the rope was put round 
his neck, and the other end of it being thrown over the 
gallows, it was taken hold of by four chimney-sweepers.* 
The criminal now laid his right hand upon a block, and 
it was struck off by the executioner at two blows ; im¬ 
mediately after which the chimney-sweepers, by pulling 
the rope, raised him from the ground; when he felt the 
rope drawing tight, by a convulsive motion, he struck the 
bloody wrist against his check, wbich gave him an ap¬ 
pearance too ghastly to admit of description. The body 
was bound in chains, and hung upon a gibbet, the hand 
being placed over the head with the knife stuck through 
it. 


* The chimney-sweepers of Edinburgh are obliged to assist the eil« 
ecutioner wbeuev^ they are required. 
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RICHARD BUTLER, 

Executed at Tyburn^ Feb. 10, 1751^ for Forgery. 

Richard Butler was one of those unhappy men who, 
after having lived with credit, have Jbeen seduced into 
idleness and gaming and then into dishonesty till they 
have ended their life at the gallows. He was born at 
Thurles, in the county of Tipperary, in Ireland. His 
father was a reputable farmer, who bound him apprentice 
to a baker, in Waterford. He proved so faithful and 
diligent a servant, that he was held in universal esteem ; 
and, upon the expiration of his apprenticeship, his father 
gave him a hundred pounds, for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing him in business. 

The above sum enabled him to open a shop in Water¬ 
ford^ where he had a favourable prospect of success; 
but, instead of attending to his business, he frequented 
horse-races, cock-fighting, and other gambling meetings, 
and engaged in a variety of expenses greatly beyond 
what his income could afford; the consequence of which 
was, that in about six months his affairs were in a most 
embarrassed situation. 

Being unable to continue his business, he returned to 
Thurles, where he formed a great number of infamous 
stratagems for extorting money from his relations; but 
they threatened, that unless he quitted that part of the 
country, they would cause him to be apprehended, and 
proceed against him with the utmost rigour of the law. 

Butler applied to a clergyman at Thurles, representing 
his case in a plausible manner, and supplicating that he 
would use his interest with his father to prevail upon hkn 
to grant twenty pounds in addidon to his former favours. 
The worthy divine pleaded in behalf of tlie young man, 
and with the desired success. Upon delivering the mo¬ 
ney, the reverend gentleman exhorted him to apply it to 
a proper use; which he promised to do, adding that he 
would immediately depart for Cork, and not return to 
the place of his nativity till, by an unremitting perse 
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vcrance in a system of integrity, he had made atonement 
for all the errors of his past conduct. 

On his arrival at Cork,^ he procured employment as 9 
journeyman; and in that capacity he was so industrious 
and strictly economical, that in a short time he made 
such addition to his stock, that he was able to open a 
shop on his owl? account. He was much encouraged, 
and his circumstances were supposed to be more flourish¬ 
ing than they were in reality. 

Coming into possession of a handsome sum of money, 
by marrying the widow of a custom-house officer, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, Butler took a tavern of con¬ 
siderable business, where his circumstances would have 
been much improved, but for his connections with mari¬ 
time people, to whom he gave unlimited credit, and was 
under the necessity of taking smuggled goods in payment 
or losing his money. 

An information being laid against him for having 
smuggled goods in his possession, his eflects were seized 
for the use of the crown, and he was under the necessity 
of quitting Ireland. 

Butler and his wife took shipping for Plymouth, and 
in that town they hired a house, which they let in lodgings 
to sea-faring people. In about three years he was obliged 
to quit Plymouth, and repaiced to the metropolis, in a 
very distressed condition. 

He had not been long in London, before the grief 
consequent on the various scenes of distress she had 
passed through, produced the death of his wife. 

Butler being now in very distressed circumstances, he 
communicated his case to some of his countrymen; and 
he yielded to their persuasions for acquiring a livelihood 
by forging seamen’s wills. 

Butler, Horne, and a woman named Catlierine Gan¬ 
non, went to the Navy-office to enquire what wages were 
due to Thomas Williamson, a foremast-man belonging 
to the Namur, and learnt that the sum was about eight 
and thirty pounds. They then made application to a 
proctor, the woman producing a forged will, and declaring 
herself to be the widow of Williamson. They wer* 
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desired to call the next day, when a probate would be 
granted. 

Butler and his female accomplice attended according 
to the appointment; but the proctor having, in the mean 
time, searched the offices, found that the will in question 
was opposed by four caveats ; and having further reason 
to suspect an intended fraud, he causA them to be ap¬ 
prehended. Being taken before the lord-mayor, Gannon 
acknowledged that she had received a few shillings from 
Butler and Honie, who had promised to make the sum 
up five pounds on condition of her swearing herself to be 
the widow of Thomas Williamson. Butler was com¬ 
mitted to Newgate; and Gannon and Horne were ad¬ 
mitted evidences for the crown. 

At the ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey, Butler was 
tried, and sentenced to die. While under sentence of 
death he regularly attended prayers in the chapel, and 
employed a great part of his time in private devotions, 
agreeable to the doctrines of the protestant faith. At 
the place of execution he prayed with great fervency of 
zeal, acknowledged the justice of his sentence, and, after 
addressing the populace, was turned off. 


WILLIAM PARSONS, Esq. 

[Eldest Son and Heir to Sir William Parsons, Bart, of the County of 

Nottingham.] 

Executed at Tyburn, February 11, 1751, for return- 
ing from Transportation. 

The unhappy subject of this narrative was born in Lon¬ 
don, in die year 1717. He was placed under the care 
of a pious and learned-divine at Pepper-harrow, in Sunw, 
where he received the first rudiments of education. In 
a little more than three years, he was removed to Eton 
college, where it was intended that he should qualify 
himself for one of the universities. 

While he was a scholar at Eton, he was detectea hi 
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stealing a volume of Pope’s Homer in the shop of a 
bookseller named Pote. Being charged with the fact, 
he confessed that he had stolen many other books at 
different tiines. The case being represented to the master, 
Parsons underwent a very severe discipline. 

Though he remained at Eton nine years, his progress 
in learning was very inconsiderable. The youth was of 
so unpromising a disposition, that sir Willitun determined 
to send him to sea, as the most probable means to pre¬ 
vent his destruction, and soon procured him the appoint¬ 
ment of midshipman on board a man of war, then lying 
at Spithcad, under sailing orders for Jamaica, there to 
be stationed for three years. 

Some accident detaining the ship beyond the time 
when it was expected she would sail, Parsons applied 
for leave of absence, and went on shore; but hav ing no 
intention to return, he immediately directed his course 
towards a small town about ten miles from Portsmouth, 
called Bishop’s Waltham, where he soon ingratiated him¬ 
self into the favour of the principal inhabitants. 

His figure being pleasing, and his manner of address 
easy and polite, he found but little difliculty in recom¬ 
mending himself to the ladies. 

He became greatly enamoured of a beautiful and ac¬ 
complished young lady, the daughter of a physician of 
considerable practice, and prevailed upon her to {)romise 
she would yield her hand in marriage. 

News of the intended marriage coming to the know¬ 
ledge of his father sir William, and his uncle, the latter 
hastened to Waltham to prevent a union which he appie- 
hended would inevitably produce the ruin of the con¬ 
tracting parties. 

With much difficulty the uncle prevailed upon Parsons 
to return to the ship, which in a few days afterwards 
proceeded on her voyage. 

The ship had not been long arrived at the place of 
destination, when Parsons resolved to desert, and return 
to England, and soon found an opportunity of shipping 
himself on board the Sheerness man of war, then pre- 
jmring to sail on her return home. 
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Immediately after his arrival in England, he set out 
for Waltham, in order to visit the object of his desires; 
but his uncle being apprised of his motions, repaired to the 
same place, and represented his character in so unfavour¬ 
able, but at the same time in so just a manner, that he 
prevented the renewal of his addresses to the physician’s 
daughter. 

He went home with his uncle, who observed his con¬ 
duct with a most scrupulous attention, and confined him, 
as much as possible, within doors. This generous relation 
at length exerted his interest to get the youth appointed 
midshipman on board his majesty’s ship the Romney, 
which was under orders for the Newfoundland station. 

Upon his return from Newfoundland, Parsons learnt, 
with infinite mortification, that the dutchess of Northum¬ 
berland, to whom he was related, had revoked a will 
made in his favour, and bequeathed to his sister a very 
considerable legacy, which he had expected to enjoy. 
He was repulsed by his friends and acquaintance, who 
would not in the least countenance his visits at their 
houses ; and his circumstances now became exceedingly 
distressed. 

Thus situated he applied to a gentleman named Bailey, 
with whom he had formerly lived on terms of intimacy ; 
and his humanity induced him to invite Parsons to reside 
in his house, and to furnish him with the means of sup¬ 
porting the character of a gentleman. Mr. Bailey also 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to effect a reconci¬ 
liation between young Parsons and his father, in which he 
at length succeeded. 

Sir William having prevailed upon his son to go abroad 
again, and procured him an appointment under the go¬ 
vernor of James Fort, on the river Gambia, he em¬ 
barked on board a vessel in the seryice of the Royal 
African company. 

Parsons had resided at James Fort about six months, 
when a disagreement took place between him and go- 
vem#r Aufleur; in consequence of which the former 
signified a resolution of returning to England. Here¬ 
upon the governor informed him that he was commis- 
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sloned to engage him as an indented servant for five years. 
Parsons warmly expostulated with the governor, declaring 
that his behaviour was neither that of a man of probity 
or a gentleman, and requested permission to retuni. 
But so far from complying, the governor issued orders to 
the centinels to be particularly careful lest be should 
effect an escape. 

Notwithstanding eveVy precaution. Parsons found 
means to get on board a homeward-bound vessel, and 
being followed by Mr. Aufleur, he was coniniandcd to 
return, but cocking a pistol, and presenting it to the go¬ 
vernor, he declared he would fire upon any man wlio 
should presume to molest him. Hereupon the governor 
departed, and in a short time the ship sailed for England. 

Soon after his arrival in his native country, he received 
an invitation to visit an uncle who lived at E})som, which 
he gladly accepted, and experienced a most cordial and 
friendly reception. 

He resided with his uncle about three months, and was 
treated with all imaginable kindness and respect. At 
length one of the female servants in the family swore 
herself to be pregnant by him, which so incensed the old 
gentleman, that he dismissed Parsons from his house. 

Reduced to the most deplorable stale of poverty, he 
directed his course towards the metropolis ; and three 
halfpence being his whole stock of money, he subsisted 
four days upon the bread purchased with that small sum, 
quenching liis thirst at the pumps he casually met with 
in tlie streets. He lay four nights in a hay-loft in Chan¬ 
cery-lane, belonging to the master of the rolls, by per¬ 
mission of the coachman, who pitied his truly deplorable 
case. 

At length he determined to apply for redress to an 
ancient gentlewoman with whom he had been acquainted 
in his more youthful days, when she was in the capacity 
of companion to tlie dutehess of Northumberland. Weak 
and emaciated through want of food, his appearance was 
rendered still more miserable by the uncleanliness and 
disorder of his apparel; and when he appeared before 
the old lady, she tenderly compassionated his unfortunate 
Vox. II. K k *34 
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situation, and recommended him to a decent family in 
Cambridgc-street, with whom he resided some time in a 
very comfortable manner, the old gentlewoman defraying 
the charge of his lodging and board ; and a humane gen¬ 
tleman, to whom she had communicated his case, sup¬ 
plying him with money for common expenses. 

Sir William came to town at the beginning of the 
winter, and received an unexpected visit from his son, 
w'ho dropped upon his knees, and supplicated forgiveness 
with the utmost humility and respect. His mother-in- 
law was greatly enraged at his appearance, and upbraided 
her husband with being foolishly indulgent to so graceless 
a youth, at the same time declaring, that she would not 
live in the house where he was permitted to enter. 

Sir William asked him wliat^mode of life he meant to 
adopt ? and his answer was, that he w'as unable to deter¬ 
mine ; but would cheerfully pursue such measures as so 
indulgent a parent should think j)roper to recommend. 
The old gentleman then advised him to enter as a private 
man in the horse-guards ; w-hich he approved of, saying, 
he would immediately offer himself as a volunteer. 

Upon mentioning his intention to the adjutant, he w'as 
informed that he must pay seventy guineas for his admis¬ 
sion into the corps. This news proved exceedingly af¬ 
flicting, as he had but little hope that his father would 
advance the necessary sum. Upon returning to his 
father’s lodgings, he learnt that he had set out for the 
country, and left him a present of only five shillings. 

Driven now nearly to a state of distraction, he formed 
the desperate resolution of putting an end to his life, and 
repaired to St. James's park, intending to throw himself 
into Rosamond’s pond. While he stood on the brink of the 
water, w-aiting for an opportunity of carrying his impious 
design into effect, it occurred to him, that a letter he had 
received, mentioning the death of an aunt, and that she 
had bequeathed a legacy to his brother, might be made 
use of to his own advantage ; and he immediately de¬ 
clined the thoughts of destroying himself. 

He produced the letter to several persons, assuring 
them that the writer had been misinformed respecting 
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the legacy, which in reality was left to himself; and under 
the pretext of being entitled to it, lie obtained money 
and cflccts from diflerent people to a considerable 
amount. Among those who were deceived by this stra¬ 
tagem was a tailor in Devereux-court in the Strand, who 
gave him credit for several genteel suits of clothes. 

The money and other articles thus fraudulently ob¬ 
tained, enabled him to’ engage in secncs of gaiety and 
dissipation ; and he seemed to entertain no idea that his 
liappincss would be but of short duration. 

Accidentally meeting the brother of the young lady to 
whom he had made professions of love at Waltham, he 
intended to renew his acquaintance with him, and his 
addresses to his sister; but the young gentleman informed 
Parsons that his sister died suddenly a short lime after 
his departure from Waltham. 

Parsons endeavoured, as much as possible, to cultivate 
the friendship of the above young gentleman, and repre¬ 
sented his case in so plausible a manner, as to obtain 
money from him, at diflerent times, to a considerable 
amount. 

J'arsons’ creditors now became exceedingly imjiortu- 
natc, and he thought there was no probability of reliev 
ing himself from his difiicultics, but by connecting him 
self in marriage with a w oman of fortune. 

Being eminently qualified in those accomjdishments 
which are know n to have a great influence over the female 
world. Parsons soon ingratiated himself into the esteem 
of a young lady possessed of a handsome independency^ 
bequeathed her by her lately deceased father. He ia- 
forrned his creditors that he had a prospect of an advan¬ 
tageous marriage; and as they were satisfied that the 
lady bad a good fortune, they supplied him with every¬ 
thing necessary for j)rosccuting the amour, being per¬ 
suaded that, if. the expected union took place, they 
should have no difliculty in recovering their respective 
demands. 

The marriage was solemnized on the 10th of February, 
1740, in the 23d year of his age. On this event, the 
uncle, who lived at Epsom, visited him in London, and 
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gave him the strongest assurances that he would exert 
every possible endeavour to promote his interest and 
happiness, on condition that he w'ould avoid such pro¬ 
ceedings as would render him unworthy of friendship and 
protection. His relations in general were perfectly 
satisfied with the connexion he had made, and hoped 
that his irregular and volatile disposition would be cor¬ 
rected by the prudent conduct of his bride, who was 
justly esteemed a young lady of great sweetness of tem¬ 
per, virtue, and discretion. 

A few weeks after his marriage, his uncle interceded 
in his behalf with the right honourable Arthur Onslow; 
and through the interest of that gentleman he was ap¬ 
pointed an ensign in the thirty-fourth regiment of foot. 

He now discharged all his debts, which proved highly 
satisfactory to all his relations; and this conduct was 
the means of his obtaining further credit in times of 
future distress. 

He hired a very handsome house in Poland-street, 
where he resided two years, in which time he had two 
children, one of whom died very young. From Poland- 
street, he removed to Panton-squarc, and the utmost 
harmony subsisted between him and his wife, who were 
much respected by their relations and acquaintances. 

But it must be observed, that though his conduct in 
other respects had been irreproachable from the time of 
Iws marriage, he was guilty of unpardonable indiscretion 
as to his manner of living ; for he kept three saddle- 
horses, a chaise and pair, several unnecessary servants, 
and engaged in many other superfluous expenccs that his 
income could not afford. 

Unfortunately Parsons became acquainted with an 
infamous gambler, who seduced him to frequent gaming¬ 
houses, and to engage in play. He lost considerable 
sums, which were shared between the pretended friend 
of Parsons, and his wicked accomplices. 

Parsons was now promoted to a lieutenancy in a re¬ 
giment that was ordered into Flanders, and was accom¬ 
panied to that country by the abandoned gamester, whom 
he considered as his most valuable friend. The money 
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he lost in gaming, and the extravagant manner in which 
he lived, in a short time involved him in such difficulties 
that he was under the necessity of selling his commission, 
in order to discharge his debts contracted in Flanders. 
The commission being sold. Parsons and his treacherous 
companion returned to England. 

His arrival was no sooner known, than his creditors 
were extremely urgent for the immediate discharge of 
their respective claims; which induced him to take a 
private lodging in Gough-square, where he passed under 
the denomination of captain Brown. He pretended to 
be an unmarried man; and saw his wife only when ap¬ 
pointments were made to meet at a public-house. While 
he lodged in Gough-square, he seduced fiis landlord’s 
daughter, who became pregnant by him ; and her im¬ 
prudence in yielding to the persuasions of Parsons, proved 
the means of involving her in extreme distress. 

His creditors having discovered the place of his retreat, 
he deemed it prudent to remove ; and at this juncture 
an opportunity offered by which he hoped to retrieve his 
fortune ; and he therefore embarked as captain of marines 
on board the Dursley privateer. 

Soon after the arrival of the ship at Deal, Parsons 
went on shore, provided with pistols, being determined 
not to submit to an arrest, which he supposed would be 
attempted. He had no sooner landed on the beach, 
than he Avas approached by five or six men, one of whom 
attempted to seize him ; but Parsons, stepping aside, 
discharged one of the pistols, and lodged a ball in the 
man’s thigh. He then said, he Avas Avell provided with 
Aveapons, and would fire upon them if they presumed to 
give him further molestation. Hereupon the officers 
retreated; and Parsons returned to the ship, which 
sailed from Deal the following morning. 

They had been in the channel about a AA'eek, when 
they made prize of a French privateer, which they 
carried into the port of Cork. Parsons being now af¬ 
flicted AA’ith a disorder that prevailed among the French 
prisoners, was sent on shore for the recovery of his 
health. During his illness, the vessel sailed on another 
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cruize, and he was no sooner in a condition to permit 
him to leave his apartment, than he became anxious to 
partake of the fashionable amusements. 

In drdcr to recruit his finances, which were nearly 
exhausted, he drew bills of exchange on three merchants 
in London, on which he raised 60l.; and before advice 
could be transmitted to Cork, ,that he had no ell'ects in 
the hands of the persons on whom he had drawn the 
bills, he embarked on board a vessel bound for England. 

He landed at Plymouth, where he resided some time 
under a military character, to support his claim to which 
he was provided with a counterfeit commission. He 
frequented all places of public resort, and j)articuiarly 
W'here gaming was permitted. His money being nearly 
expended, he obtained a bundled pounds from a mer¬ 
chant of Plymouth, by means of a false draft upon an 
alderman of London. Some time after the discovery of 
the fraud, the injured party saw Parsons a, transport pri¬ 
soner on board a ship bound to Virginia, lying in Cut¬ 
water bay, where he assured him of an entire forgiveness, 
and made him a present of a guinea. 

From Plymouth, Parsons repaired to London, and his 
money being nearly spent, he committed the following 
fraud, in conjunction with a woman of the town : taking 
his accomplice to a tavern in the Strand (where he was 
known), he represented her as an heiress, w iio had con¬ 
sented to a private marriage, and requested the landlord 
to send immediately for a clergyman. The parson being 
arrived, and about to begin the ceremony, Parsons j)re- 
tending to recollect that he had forgotten to provide a 
ring, and ordered the waiter to tell some shop-keeper in 
the neighbourhood to bring some plain gold rings. Upon 
this the clergyman begged to recommend a very worthy 
man, who kept a jeweller’s shop in the neighbourhood : 
end Parsons said it was a matter of indifference with 
whom he laid out his money; adding, that as he wished 
to compliment his bride with some small present, the 
tradesman might also bring some diamond rings. 

The rings being brought, and one of each chosen. 
Parsons produced a counterfeit draft, saying, the jeweller 
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might either give him change then, or call for payment 
after the ceremony; on which the jeweller retired, saying, 
he would' attend again in the afternoon. In a little time, 
the woman formed a pretence for leaving the room, and 
upon her not returning soon, our hero affected great im¬ 
patience, and, without taking his hat, quitted the apart¬ 
ment, saying, he would enquire of the people of the house 
whether his bride had not been detained by some unfore¬ 
seen accident. 

After waiting a considerable time, the clergyman 
called the landlord; and as neither Parsons nor the 
woman could be found, it was rightly concluded, that 
their whole intention w'as to perpetrate a fraud. In the 
mean time, our hero and his accomplice met at an ap¬ 
pointed place, and divided their booty. 

Soon after the above transaction. Parsons intimated 
to a military officer, that, on account of the many em¬ 
barrassments he was untler, he was determined to join 
the rebel army, as the only expedient by which he could 
avoid being lodged in prison. The gentleman repre¬ 
sented the clanger of engaging in such an adventure, and 
lest his distress should jirecipitatc him to any rash pro¬ 
ceeding, generously supplied him witli forty guineas, to 
answer present exigencies. 

He soon after borrowed the above gentleman’s horse, 
pretending that he had occasion to go a few miles into 
the country, on a matter of business; but he immediately 
rode to Sinithfield, where he sold the horse at a very 
inadequate price. 

That he might escape the resentment of the gentleman 
whom he had treated in so unworthy a manner, he lodged 
an information against him, as being disaffected to the 
government: in consequence of which he was deprived 
of his commission, and suffered an imprisonment of six 
months. He exhibited informations of a similar nature 
against two other gentlemen, who had been most liberal 
benefactors to him, in revenge for refusing any longer to 
supply him with the means of indulging his extrava^nt 
and profligate disposition. 

» In the year 1745, he counterfeited a draft upon one 
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of the collectors of the excise, in the name of the duke 
of Cumberland, for five hundred pounds. He carried 
the draft to the collector, who paid him fifty pounds in' 
part, being all the cash that remained in his hands. 

He went to a tailor, saying, he meant to employ him, 
on the recommendation of a gentleman of the arniy, 
whom he had long supplied w,ith clothes ; adding, that 
a captain’s commission was preparing for him at the w'ar- 
office. The tailor furnished him with several suits of 
clothes ; but not being paid according to agreement, he 
entertained some suspicion as to the responsibility of his 
new customer; and therefore enquired at the war-office 
respecting captain Brown, and learnt that a commission 
was making but for a gentleman of that name. Unable 
to get any part of the money due to him, and determined 
to be no longer trifled with, he instituted a suit at com¬ 
mon-law, but was non-suited, having laid his action in 
the fictitious name of Brown, and it appearing that Par¬ 
sons was the defendants real name. 

Parsons sent a porter from the Ram Inn, in Smithfield, 
with a counterfeit draft upon sir Joseph Hankey and 
Co. for five hundred pounds. Parsons followed the man, 
imagining that if he came out of sir Joseph’s house alone, 
he w'ould have received tlie money; and that if he was 
accompanied by any person, it would be a strong proof 
of the forgei'y being discovered ; and as he observed sir 
Joseph and the porter get into a hackney-coach, he re¬ 
solved not to return to the inn. 

He next went to a widow' named Bottomlcy, who lived 
near St. George’s church, and saying that he had con¬ 
tracted to supply the regiment to which he belonged with 
hats, gave her an order to the amount of a hundred and 
sixty pounds. He had no sooner got possession of the 
hats, than he sold them to a Jew for one half of tlie 
sum he had agreed to pay for them. 

Being strongly apprehensive that he could not long 
avoid being arrested by some of his numerous and highly 
exasperated creditors, by means of counterfeit letters, 
he procured himself to be taken into custody, as a person 
disaffected to the king and government; and was sup 
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|nd Carter went under the piazzas in Covent-garden, 
where the latter demanded a gentleman’s money, while 
Dowdell watched at a little distance, to give notice in 
case of a surprise. While Carter was examining the 
gentleman’s pockets, he drew his sword, and killed the 
robber on the spot; and a mob gathering at the instant, 
it was with great difficqlty that Dowdell effected his 
escape. 

He now went to the lodgings of a woman of ill fame, 
who having been heretofore kept by a man of rank, he 
had given her a gold watch and some trifling jewels, 
which Dowdell advised her to pawn, to raise him ready 
money. 

Tlie girl hesitating to comply, he beat her in a most 
violent manner ; on which she swore the peace against 
him; whereupon he was lodged in Newgate, but dis¬ 
charged at the next sessions, no prosecution being com¬ 
menced against him. 

He w’as no sooner at large, tlian he made a connexion 
with a woman of the town, whom an officer had taken to 
Gibraltar, and during her residence with him she had 
saved a hundred moidores. Dowdell having possessed 
himself of this sum, soon spent it extravagantly, and then 
prevailed on her to pawn her clothes for his support. 

Talbot was the son of poor parents, who lived in Wap- 
ping, and having received a common education, he en¬ 
gaged himself as the driver of a post-chaise, in the service 
of a stable-keeper in Piccadilly. While he was driving 
two gentlemen on the Bath road, a highwayman stopped 
the carriage, and robbed them of their watches and 
money. 

This circumstance gave Talbot an idea of acquiring 
money by illicit means; wherefore, on his return to Lon¬ 
don, he made himself acquainted with some highway¬ 
men, assuring them that be was properly qualified to 
give them the intelligence necessary for the succesful 
management of their business. 

His proposal met with a ready acceptance; and a 
company having soon afterwards hired a coach and six 
oLi^is master to go to Bath, Talbot gave one of th#- 
*^VoL. II. Mm *35 
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highwaymen notice of the afiair, and it was resolved that 
die robbery should be committed on Hounslow-hcath. 

The highwaymen meeting the carriage on the ap¬ 
pointed spot, robbed the parties of all they had ; so that 
they were obliged to return to London for money before 
they could pursue their journey. Talbot’s share of this 
ill-gotten booty amounted to ijfty pounds, w’hich gave 
him such spirits that he resolved to pursue the same ini¬ 
quitous mode of living. 

In consequence of this resolution, Talbot informed 
the highwayman of some company going to Bath, and he 
attempted to rob them ; but a gentleman in the carriage 
shot him dead on the spot. 

Mortified at tiiis accident which had befallen his friend, 
Talbot no sooner arrived in London, than he determined 
to resign his employment, and commence robber on liis 
own account; but previous to engaging in this business, 
he spent his ready money in the worst company. 

After several attempts to commit robberies, and 
having narrowly escaped the hands of justice, he grew 
sick of his employment, and requested his former master 
to take him into his service. This he declined; but in 
pity to his distress, recommended him to a nobleman, in 
whose family he was engaged. 

Talbot had been but a short time in his new place, 
before he robbed the house of several articles of value, 
which he sold to the Jews, to supply the extravagance of 
one of the maid servants, with wiiom he had an amour. 

This theft was not discovered at the time; but Talbot 
was soon discharged from his place, in consequence of 
the badness of his temper, which rendered him insup¬ 
portable to his fellow-servants. 

On his dismission he spent his ready money with the 
most abandonetl company, land then commencing house¬ 
breaker, committed a variety of depredatibns in the 
neighbourhood of London : for one of which he was 
apprehended, and brought to trial at the Old Bailey, but 
acquitted for want of evidence. 

On the very evening he was acquitted, he stopped a 
carriage in Druty-lane» and robbed a gentlemaa of bis- 
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money, which he soon speni among the most dissolute 
’of botlT^exes; and within a week afterwards he broke 
into a house in Westminster, where he obtained plate 
and cash to a large amount, but was not apprehended 
for this offence. 

In a few days he w’as taken into custody for picking 
a gentlemans pocket, brought to trial at the Old Bailey, 
sentenced to be transpbrted for seven years, shipped to 
America, and sold to slavery. 

He had not been long in this situation, when he em¬ 
barked at Boston, in New England, on board a privateer: 
and, when at sea, he entered into a conspiracy with some 
of the sailors, to murder the officers, and sei^e the vessel: 
but the confederacy being discovered in time, a severe 
punishment was indicted on Talbot and the other villains. 

Talbot, quitting tlic priv.^eer, sailed to England in a 
man of war, and engaging with some street-robbers in 
London, was apprehended, convicted, and sentenced to 
die ; but he found interest to obtain a pardon on condi¬ 
tion of transportation. 

However, he had not been long abroad before he re¬ 
turned, in company with an abandoned woman, who had 
been transported at the same time; and this woman in¬ 
troduced him to the acquaintance of Quin and Dowdell, 
in company with whom he committed a considerable 
number of robberies. 

These accomplices robbed six coaches one evening, 
and obtained considerable plunder; but this being soon 
spent in extravagance, they at length embarked in a rob¬ 
bery which cost them their lives. 

Having made a connexion with one Cullen, they all 
joined in a street-robbery, and stopping a coach near 
Long Acre, robbed a gentleman of his watch and money. 

Some people being informed of the affair, immediately 
jrtirsued them; and Cullen, being taken into custody, 
Iras admitted an evidence against his accomplices, who 
fcere apprehended on the following day. 

Being brought to trial at the next sessions at the Old 
Bailey, they received senlencfe of death; but, after con- 
^IcUon, seemed as little sensible of the enormity of their 
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crimes, as almost any offenders whose cases we^have had, 
occasion to record. 

Dowdell and Quin were Roman catholics; and Talbot 
refusing to join in devotion with the ordinary of New- 
Mte, at the place of execution, we can say nothing of 
™ disposition of mind in which they left this world. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER, 


[A singularly artful VUlain,] 


Transported in the Year 1751, for Perjury. 

This man has not been exceeded in art and hypocrisy 
by any of his fraternity. His plan was to rob a whole 
county. When a robbery is committed, the hundred 
where it happens, or the county at large, are responsible 
for the amount of the loss, Avhich the injured, in certain 
cases, may sustain. In his attempt at this kind of fraud, 
he charged three innocent men with robbery, and, had his 
tale been believed, the charge would have affected their 
lives. Happily his diabolical attempt was frustrated, 
and A\e are almost led to regret, that a severer punish¬ 
ment did not overtake him. 

William Chandler was the only child of Mr. Thomas 
Chandler, of Woodborough, near tlie Devizes, a gentle¬ 
man farmer of two hundred pounds a year, who, at the 
age of about seventeen, fixed him with Mr. Banks, clerk 
of the goldsmith’s company ; from whom, by reason- of 
frequent disputes, he was turned over, before two years 
past, to Mr. Hill, of Clifford’s-inn, and here he gained 
the esteem of his master, and respect of his clients. 

Chandler, while he was with Mr. Banks, had married 
the maid servant, but so artfully concealed it, that it was 
never suspected by either of his masters, nor any of his 
own family; and Mr. Hill having a long contested law¬ 
suit in hand for the father^, the profits of which he made 
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Ijver tq^s son, he was enabled [to keep his wife in 
lodgings. 

Chandler’s clerkship being nearly expired, he pro¬ 
jected a scheme to double his fortune. This scheme 
was to get as much money into his hand’s as he could 
possibly raise, to set out with it to the country, upon 
some plausible pretence,, swear he was robbed of it by 
the way, and then sue the hundred. To do this in the 
ordinary way he knew was hazardous, and liable to man> 
miscarriages ; he therefore laid his plot so deep, tha:t, as 
he thought, it should be beyond the reach of human dis¬ 
covery. 

In the first place, it was necessary to raise a sum, which 
could not be done without deceiving both his father and 
master ; he therefore told the former, that he had an ad¬ 
vantageous match in view, and the latter, that he had a 
rich uncle in Suffolk, whom he pretended to visit, and to 
have received from him several Bank bills, which he 
shewed, to favour the deceit. By these artifices he ob¬ 
tained from his father the possession of an estate worth 
about four hundred pounds, and accounted to his master 
for his having five hundred pounds more, which it does 
not appear how he acquired. 

- He then applied to his master to advance five hundred 
pounds upon his new estate; which, with his other five 
hundred pounds, he was going, he said, to lend to one 
Mrs. Strait, of Salisbury, on an estate at Enford, within 
six or seven miles from his father’s house, on which there 
was a prior mortgage of five hundred pounds, with in¬ 
terest due to one Mr. Poor, of Enford, who wanted to 
call in his money. 

Mr. Hill, believing his clerk implicitly, even with re¬ 
spect to the value of Iiis estate, procured the five hundred 
pounds of one Mr. Winter. While the mortgage was 
making, Mr. Chandler went dowm to Mrs. Strait, and 
offered to pay Mr. Poor his five hundred pounils and in¬ 
terest, and to advance to her five hundred pounds more, 
on the same estate, w'hich she readily accepted ; and 
though it was now the 14th of March, 1747, he ap- 
j»ointed her to meet him at Enford, on the 25th of tlie 
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same month, to receive the money: he thep hurried 
home, and immediately prepared a prof)cr assignment 
for Mr. Poor's mortgage to him«elf, with recei|)ts tor the 
thousand pounds, and wrote to Mrs, Strait not to forget 
the day (Mardh 25, 1748j, appointing ten as the hour 
of meeting. Now, on the 22d, the mortgage of Chan¬ 
dler’s own estate to Winter was executed, and the money 
paid in three bank notes, wliicti Chandler the next day 
changed at the bank, for eight of fifty pounds, and five 
of twenty pounds each, all of the same date, and payable 
to Henry Taylor. 

On the 24th, early, having got most of his cash in 
small hills, to the amount of nine hundred pounds, he 
found, when he came to put these in canvas bags under 
his garters, where he proposed to carry them for safety, 
that they made too great a bundle, and therefore he took 
several of the small bills, with some cash, amounting to 
four hundred and forty pounds, and exchanged them at 
the bank for tw'o notes, one of four hundred pounds, and 
the other of forty pounds ; the first of which, in his way 
home, he changed, in his master’s name, at sir Richard 
Hoare's, for one note of two hundred pounds, and two 
of one hundred pounds each ; but told his master, that 
the bank clerks were a little out of humour at the trouble 
he had already given them, and tlmt he had changed his 
small notes with a stranger in the bank hall for the notes 
which he in reality had received at sir Richard Hoare’s. 
Mr. Hill, at Chandler’s request, having wrote down the 
numbers and dates of the several bills, and seen them 
put safe up. Chandler took leave of him, and about twelve 
o’clock set out. 

About four the same afternoon, though he had ninety 
miles to go by ten on the morrow, he had reached no 
farther than Hare-hatch, about thirty miles from London, 
where he stopped at Mr. Butter’s to refresh, and about 
five, just as he had left his inn, was, as he said, unfortu 
nately met by three bargemen on foot, who, after they 
had robbed him of his watch and money, took him to a 
pit close by the road, and there stript him of all his bank 
notes, bound his hands and feet, and left him, threatening 
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to retu rn gp d shoot biin, if he made the least noise. In 
this woend condition, he lay three hours, though the pit 
was so near the road, that not a single horse could pass 
without his hearing; yet when night came he could jump, 
bound as he was, near half a mile all up hill, till, luckily 
for his purpose, he met one Avery, a silly shepherd, who 
cut the strings, but could ^ive no account what they were, 
or how fastened. 

The first question Chandler asked Avery after he had 
unbound him was, where a constable or tythingman lived ? 
Upon which Avery conducted him to Richard Kelly, 
the constable, just by, and with him Mr. Chandler left 
the notices required by the statutes, with the description 
of the persons who robbed him, so exactly, that Mr. 
Young, of Hare-hatch, remembered three such men to 
have passed by his house about the very time the robbery 
was said to have been committed, who were also seen 
and krjown by Mr. Dredge, the mayor of Reading, on 
Maidenhead thicket, between four and five the same day. 
Chandler then returned to the inn where he had refreshed, 
and after telling his deplorable tale, and acquainting bis 
landlord with his intentions of suing the hundred, he or 
dered a good supper, a bowl of punch, and sat down with 
as little concern, as if nothing had happened. 

Next day Chandler returned to London, acquainted 
his master with what had happened, and requested his 
assistance. Mr. Hill gave him the memorandum he had 
of the numbers, dates, and sums of the notes, and sent 
him to the bank to stop payment; but instead of that, 
he went to Mr. Tufley, a silversmith in Cannon-street, 
bought a silver tankard, and in payment changed one of 
the notes for one hundred pounds, which he received 
♦he day before at sir Richard Hoare’s; and on his return 
to his'master, told him the bank did no business that 
day because of the hurry the city was in on account of 
the fire in Cornhill, which happened the night before ; 
he therefore went again next morning, and when he came 
back, being asked by Mr. Hill i'or the paper on which be 
had taken down the numbers, &c. he said, he had left it 
juritb tbeckrks of the bank, who were to stop the notes, 
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but that he had taken an exact copy of it; ..which wa^ 
false, for he had reserved Mr. Hill’s copy, and left 
another at the bank, in which he had so craftily altered 
the numbers and dates of the tliree notes he received at 
sir Richard Hoare’s, amounting to four hundred pounds, 
as to prevent theii being stopped, and Mr. Hill’s remem¬ 
bering the difference. Thus he opened a way for getting 
four hundred pounds into his hands without obstruction. 
But when it appeared that three of the notes had been 
falsely described, there having been none such given out 
by the bank, and Chandler was questioned by his master 
about it, and ordered to bring back the original paper, 
he made a pretence of going to the. bank, and then brought 
back word, that the clerks could not find it; and said, 
they never kept such papers, after they had made an 
entry. 

On the Q6th, he inserted a list of his notes, being 
fifteen in all, with their dates and numbers, in the daily 
papers, offering a reward of fifty pounds for the recovery 
of the whole, or in propoi tiou for any part; and on the 
afternoon of the same day withdrew his advertisement in 
all the daily papers, and took his own written copy away 
at each place. And on the 29th of March, 1748, he 
put the notice of the robbery and the description of the 
robbers in the London Gazette, as the law directs, ex¬ 
cept that he did not particularise the notes, as he had 
done in other papers. 

On the 12th of May following, he made the proper 
information before a justice of the peace; but though 
Mr. Hill, his master, was with him, and had undertaken 
to manage the cause for him, yet he made the same 
omission in his information, as in his advertisement in 
the London Gazette. 

All things being prepared, on the 18th of July, 1748, 
Chandler proceeded to try his cause, and'after a hearing 
of twelve hours, by a special jury at Abingdon assizes, 
obtained a verdict for nine hundred and seventy pounds, 
subject, however, to a case reserved for the opinion of 
the court of common pleas, concerning the sufficiency of 
the description of the bank notes in the London Gazette,, ^ 
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and theJn|pnnation ; which case was after«'ards decided 
in favour of the county. 

In tlie mean time, Chandler, fearing that by what 
came out upon the trial, he should soon be suspected, 
and that he might be arrested by Mr. Winter, who had 
now discovered that his mortgage was insufficient, ob¬ 
tained a protection from lord Willoughby de Brooke, 
and gave out that he was removed into Suffolk, to re¬ 
side, as he had before pretended, with his rich uncle: 
but in reality, he retired to Colchester, where his bro¬ 
ther-in-law, Humphry Smart, had taken an inn, with 
whom he entered into co-partnership, and never came 
publicly to London afterwards. He was, however, 
obliged to correspond with his master, on account of the 
point of law, which was soon to be argued ; and therefore 
to come at his letters, without discovering his place of 
abode, he ordered them to be directed, “ To Mr. Thomas 
Chandler, at Easton, in Suffolk, to be left for him at the 
Crown, at Audley, near Colchester, in Essex.” 

Mr. Hill having written several letters to Mr. Chan¬ 
dler, pressing him to come to town (as the term grew 
near), and he evading it by trifling excuses, began to 
suspect him even before the point of law was determined. 

Just before this event, twelve of the notes, of which 
Mr. Chandler pretended to be robbed, were all brought 
to the bank together, having been bought October 31, 
1748, at Amsterdam, of one John Smith, by Barent 
Solomon, a broker there, and by him transmitted to his 
son, Nathan Solomon, a broker at London. Upon fur¬ 
ther enquiry it appeared, that John Smith, who sold the 
notes, stayed but a few days in Holland, that he was seen 
in company with Mr. Casson, a Holland trader, and 
eame over in the packet with him. Mr. Casson was then 
found, and his description of John Smith answered the 
person of Chandlev, who was then pressed, by letter, to 
come to town and face Casson, to remove suspicion, 
Dut he refused. 

And iiow the scene began to open apace; for about 
this time the very paper which Chandler left when he 
stopped payment of the notes at the bank, was found ; 
Vou II. N n 
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which, when' Mr. Hill saw, and that it not hi; 
writing, he quite gave up his clerk, and from that time 
assisted in the prosecution. By means of the bank 
books, they traced every circumstance that has been re 
lated of his taking out the 400/. note, afterwards changing 
it at sir Richard Hoare’s, for three lesser notes, his 
passing these notes, and by whom received ; and even 
his buying the tankard of Tufley, which tankard was 
afterwards produced in evidence against him. All that 
now remained was to come at his person ; and w'ith this 
view, Mr. Wise, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Casson, about Mid¬ 
summer, 1749, set out for Colchester, from thence went 
to the Crown, at Audley, and there enquiring for Easton, 
were directed first to one place, and then to another of 
that name; and after a fruitless journey of one hundred 
and fifty miles, they returned to the very inn then kept 
by Chandler, at Colchester, and departed for London, 
without gaining any intelligence. 

Chandler, who himself saw them at his house, imme¬ 
diately sold his goods, and took a small inn at Coventry, 
where, though one hundred and fifty miles from Col¬ 
chester, and nearly ninety miles from London, he was 
still apprehensive of being arrested by Mr. Winter, and 
therefore he sent a draft to Mr. Gauntlet, a linen-draper 
of his acquaintance, for one hundred and fifty pounds, 
to be paid to Mr. Hill, and by him to Mr. Winter. 
This draft he procured at Northampton, and there put 
it into the post. By the post-mark of this letter he was 
at length traced to his new habitation at Coventry, where 
an indictment for perjury having been found against him, 
he was apprehended by a judge’s warrant, and detained in 

g Lol there, till by a habeas corpus he was removed to 
eading, in order to take his trial at Abingdon assizes,'^ 
on the 22d of July, 1750. But though the prosecutors 
were ready with their witnesses, at tf vast expence, yet 
he traversed the indictment, as by law he might, and 
put off his trial to the last Lent assizes held at Reading; 
where the facts already related being proved, he was 
sentenced to stand on the pillory the fien next market- 
day, and to be transport^ for seven years. But the. 
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ported without expense, in the house of one of the king's 
messengers, for the space of eighteen months. 

Being released from the messenger’s house, he revolved 
in his mind a variety of schemes foP eluding the impor¬ 
tunity of his creditors and at length determined to em¬ 
bark for Holland. , ' 

He remained in Holland a few months, and when his 
money was nearly expended he returned to England. 
A tew days after his arrival in London, he went to a 
masquerade, where he engaged in play to the hazard of 
every shilling he possessed, and was so fortunate as to 
obtain a sufficient sum for his maintenance for several 
months. 

His circumstances being again distressed, he wrote in 
pressing terms to his brother-in-law, who was an East- 
India director, intreating that he would procure him a 
commission in the company’s service, either by land or 
sea. The purport of the answer was, that a gentleman 
in the Temple was authorised to give the supplicant a 
guinea, but that it would be fruitless for him to expect 
any further favours. 

Having written a counterfeit draft, he went to Rane- 
lagh on a masquerade night, where he passed it to a 
gentleman who had won some small sums of him. The 
party who received the draft offered it for payment in a 
day or two afterwards, when it was proved to be a coun¬ 
terfeit ; in consequence of which Parsons was appre¬ 
hended, and committed to Wood-street compter. 

As no prosecutor appeared. Parsons was necessarily 
acquitted; but a detainer being lodged, charging him 
with an offence similar to the above, he was removed to 
Maidstone gaol, in order for trial at the Lent assizes at 
Rochester. 

Mr. Carey, the* keeper of the prison, treated Parsons 
with great humanity, allowing him to board in his family, 
and indulging him in every pritilege that he could grant, 
without a manifest breach of the duties of his office. But 
such was the ingratitude of Parsons, that he formed a 
plan, which, had it taken efiect, would have utterly 
ruined the man to whom he was indebted in such great 

VoL. LI *35 
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obligations His intention was, privately to^tdlce the 
keys from Mr. Caisy’s apartment; and not only jto 
esc^e himself, but even, to giveJiberty to cyfxy prisoner 
in the gaol: and this scheme he communicated to a man 
accuse of being a smaller, who reported the matter to 
-Mr. Carey, desiring him to listen at an appointed hour at 
night, when he would hear a‘conversation that would 
prove his intelligence to be authentic. Mr.. Carey at¬ 
tended at: tbe'riappointed time, And being convinced oi 
the ingratitude ai^ perfidy ef. Parsons, he abridged him 
■of the indulgences he had before enjoyed, and caused 
him to be closely, confined.^ . . 

Being convicted at the assizes at Rochester, he was 
sejtwK^ to b-ansportaticm for seven, years; and in the 
following -Septemberhe was put on board foe Thames, 
captain; Dobbins, hound for Maryland, in company with 
upwards, of one hundred, and seventy other convicts, fifty 
of whom died , in the voyage. In November, 1743, 
Parsons was.landed at Annapolis, in Maryland; and 
having remained in a state of slavery about seven weeks, 
a gentleman of considerable property and influence, who 
was not wholly unacquainted with his family, compas¬ 
sionating his unfortunate situation, obtained his freedom, 
and received him at his bouse in a most kind and hospi¬ 
table manner. 

Parsons haduot been, in the gentleman's family many 
days before be rode ofiT with a horse which was lent him 
by his benefactor, and proceeded towards. Virginia; on 
the borders of which country be stopped a gentleman on 
borsebackj and robbed him of five pistoles, a moidore, 
.and teadpHars... 

A'few clays after, he stopped a lady and gentleman in 
a chaise, attended by a negro servant, and robbed them 
of eleven guineas and some silver: .after which he di¬ 
rected his course to tbe Potomack river, where finding a 
ship nearly ready to sail for England, he embarked, 
and after a passage of twen^-five days Isuided at White¬ 
haven. 

He now produced a for^ letter, in the name of 
of his relations, to a capital merchant of Whitehaven,' 
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signfijing that he was entitled to date &n)ily estate; in 
''« 9 Qsequence of his father’s decease, and prevailed upon 
hihi to discount a thlse draft upon a banker in London 
for seventy-five pounds. 

l/pon his arrival in the rnetropoUs, be hired n hand¬ 
some lodging at the west end of the town; but he almost 
constantly resided in hohsesof ill fame, where the money 
he had so unjustifiably obtmned was soomdissipated. . 

Having hired a horse, he rode to Hounslow-heaih, 
where, between ten and eleven o’clock at ni^^ hestopped 
a post-chaise, in which were two gentlemen, whom he 
robbed of five guineas, some silver, and a watch. 

A short time afterwards he stopped a gpntleman near 
Turnham-green, about twelve o’clock at ni^ht; and rob¬ 
bed him of thirty shillings, and a gold nng.. He re- 
quested that the ring might be letumed, as it was his 
wife^ wedding ring. Parsons.complied with, the gentle¬ 
man’s request, and voluntarily returned the gentleman 
five shillings, telling him, at the same time, that nothing 
but the most pressing necessi^ could have urged hfm to 
the robbery: after which the gentleman shook hands 
with the robber, assuring him that, on account of the 
civility of his behaviour, he would not appear to prose¬ 
cute, if he should hear of his being apprehended. 

He attempted to rob a gentleman in a coach and four 
near Kensington, but hearing some company on the road, 
he proceeded towards Hounslow, and on his way thither 
overtook a farmer, and robbed him of between forty and 
fifty shillings. He then took the road to Colnbrook, and 
robWl a gentleman’s servant of two guineas and a half, 
and a silver watch. After this he rode toAVindsor, and 
returned to Londpn by a different road. 

His next expedition was on the Hounslow-road; and 
at the entrance pf the heath he stopped two gentlemen, 
and robbed them of seven guineas, some silver and a 
curiously wrought silver snuff-box. 

Returning to his lodgings near Hyde-park-conier one 
evening, he overtook a footman in Piccadilly, and joining 
Company with him, a familiar conversation took pkee, 
in the course of which Parsons learnt that the other was 
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tp set out early on the following Sunday with a JJtJrfman- 
t^au, containing cash and notes to a considerable value*, 
the property of bis master, who was then at Windsor 

On the Sunday morning he rode towards Windsor, 
intending to rob the footman. Soon after he Jaad passed 
Turnbam-green, be overtook two gentlemen, one of whom 
was Mr. Fuller, who had prosecuted him at Rochester, 
and who perfectly recollectmg his pereon, warned him 
not to approach. He how'ever paid no attention to what 
Mr. Fuller said, but still continued sometimes behind 
and sometimes before tliem, though at a very inconsider¬ 
able distance.. 

Upon coming into the town of Hounslow, the gentle¬ 
men alighted, and commanded Parsons to surrender, 
adding, that if he did not instantly comply, they would 
alarm the town. He now dismounted, and earnestly en¬ 
treated that the gentlemen would permit him to speak to 
them in private which they consented to ; and the par¬ 
ties being introduced to a room at an inn, Parsons surren¬ 
dered his pistols, which w’ere loaded and primed, and 
supplicated for mercy in the most pathetic terms. 

In all probability be would have been permitted to 
escape, had not Mr, Day, landlord of the Rose and 
Crown at Hounslow, come into the room, and advised 
tlmt he might be detained, as he conceived him very 
nearly to answer the description of a highwayman by 
whom the roads in that part of the country had been 
long infested. He was secured at the inn till the next 
day, and then examined by a magistrate, who committed 
him to Newgate. * 

Parsons wasjiow arraigned for returning from trans¬ 
portation before the expiration of the term of his sen¬ 
tence : nothing therefore was necessarj^ to convict him 
but the identitying of his person. This being done, he 
received sentence of death. His distressed father and 
wife used all their interest to obtain a pardon for him 
but in vain : he w'as an old ofiender, and judged by no 
means a fit object for mercy. 

While Parsons remained in Newgate, his behaviour 
was such that it could not be determined w'hcther he 
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ente^dined a proper idea of his dreadful situation. There 

S ieed but too much reason to fear that the hopes of a 
Bve (in which he deceived himself even to the last 
ents of hialife) induced biro to neglect the necessary 
preparation for eternity. 

His taking leave of his wife afforded a scene extremely 
affecting: he recommehded to her parental protection 
his only child, and regretted that hfe misconduct bad put 
it in the power of a censorious world to reflect upon both 
the mother and son. 

He joined with fervent zeal in the devotional exercises, 
at the place of execution. 


THOMilS QUIN, JOSEPH DOWDELL, and 
THOMAS TALBOT, 

A GANG OF NOTORIOUS THIEVES, 

^ikecuttd at Tyburn, June 17, \75\,for Robbery. 

The villanies disclosed in the following narrative, will 
shew the propriety of the law lately made for inflicting 
punishment on masters and mistresses giving false cha¬ 
racters of servants. 

Quin, a murderer in his own country, Ireland, was re¬ 
commended to a person in London, as a youth of good 
morals ; notwithstanding his abandoned disposition. 

Dowdell, who, in his apprenticeship, had injured his 
first master, procured a recommendation to another, to 
whom he also proved a villain. 

Talbot, the third of this dangerous gang, after having ' 
robbe^on the highway, and being afraid of apprehensiop, 
on applying to be restored to honest servitude, was re¬ 
fused ; but his master, in pity to his distresses, recom¬ 
mended him to a nobleman. Talbot, on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, robbed his noble employer; and we would aafc, 
yhether the late master, knowing the servant to have 
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been a ibief, was not, in recommending him to an honest 
employer, virtually the greater villain of the two ? 

In fine, they were idl, from mlyyou^, delinquent; 
and eadi had been irajK>sed on honest j^pie, by ^se 
who knew them to be such. i 

Quin was a native of Dublin, the son of poor, but 
honest parents; and his father ’dpng while he was a 
child, his uncle put him to school, and afterwards placed 
him apprentice to a buckle-maker, with whom he served 
three years faithfully; but his friends supplying him with 
clothes too genteel for bis rank ha life, tegan to asso¬ 
ciate with gay company, and was guilty of many irregu¬ 
larities. 

These thoughtless youths were frequently, conceited in 
riotSf^and Quin was considered as the head of the party. 
In one of these nocturnal insurrections. Quin murdered a 
man, whose friends, watchiug hhn to his master s house, 
de.sired that he might be delivered up to justice; but 
some of the journeymen sallied forth with oifensive wea¬ 
pons, and drove off the people. A warrant being after- 
wrurds issued for apprehending the murderer, his master 
advisedixim to depart for j£ngland. 

A subscription for his use being raised by his friends, 
became to London, having recommendations to some 
gentlemen in that city ; but of these he made no use, for 
frequenting the. purlieus of St. Giles’s, he spent his mo¬ 
ney amongst the lowest of his countrymen, and then .en¬ 
tered on board a man of war. 

After a service of six months, he quitted the ship at 
Leghorn, and sailed in another vessel to Jamaica, where 
he received bis wages .which he soon spent. He now 
Agreed to work his passage to England, and the ship 
arriving in the port of London, he took lodgings in St. 
Giles’s, and soon after became acquainted with Dowdell 
and Talboh of whom we are now to give an account. 

Dowdell was the son of a bookbinder in Dublin, who 
being in low circumstances, was unable to educate his 
children as he could have wished. His son Joseph, who 
was remarkable for the badness of his dsposition, he ap¬ 
prenticed to a breeche^makcr; bi the graceless youth 
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grew w6aty of his place before he had served two years 
fes^me. 

r^owdell being ordered by his master to take proper 
care of some green leather, particularly to defend it from 
the snow; instead of which he heap^ such quantities of 
snow and ice on it, that it was greatly reduced in value. 
This circumstance so exasperated his master, that be was 
glad to get rid of him by delivering up his indentures of 
apprenticeship. 

Thus at large, and the father ill able to support him, 
he was recommended to the service of a gentleman in the 
country, with whom he might have lived happily; but he 
behaved badly in his place, and running away to Dublin, 
commenced pickpocket. 

After some practice in this way, he became connected 
with a gang of house-breakers, in company with whom he 
committed several depredations in Dublin. Having 
broke open a gentleman’s house, he was opposed by the 
servants, and effected his escape only by the use he made 
of a hanger; soon after which he was taken by the watch¬ 
men, and being carried before a magistrate, he was com¬ 
mitted to prison till the next morning. His person was 
advertised, and he was brought to trial; but none of the 
servants being able to swear to him, he was acquitted for 
want of evidence. 

He now renewed his dangerous practices, and com¬ 
mitted a variety of robberies. The following is one of the 
most singular of his exploits. Going to the house of a 
farmer, dear Dublin, he pretended to be a citizen who 
wanted a lodging, for the benefit of his health, and would 
pay a liberal price. The unsuspecting farmer put his 
lodger into the best chamber, and supplied his table in 
the most ample manner. 

After a residence of ten days, he asked the farmer’s 
company to the town of Finglass, where he wanted to 

f urchase some necessaries. The farmer attending him, 

)owdelI purchased some articles at different shops, in 
Me of which he saw a quantity of gold in a till, ano 
‘formed a resolution of appropriating it to his own use. 
Having returned home w’itli the farmer, Dowdell pre- 
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^^nded to recollect that lie had omitted to parchase soi^. 
medicines, which he must take that night, and whHm 
had Occa^SoDed his going to Finglass. flaieupcMy the 
fanner ordered a horse to be saddled, and .Dowdell set 
forwards, on a promise to return before nigfit; • 

On his arrival at Finglass. he put up his horse, and 
Stealing Unperceived into the shop above-mentioned, he 
stole the till with the money, and immediately set out for 
Dublin. 

In the interim the farmer, niissing his lodger went to 
Finglass, and not finding him there, proceeded to Dublin, 
where he chanced to put up his horse at tine same inn 
where Dowdell had taken up his quarters. 

In a short time he saw our adventurer with some 
dealers, to whom he would have sold the horse; on 
which the farmer procured a constable, seized the of¬ 
fender, and lodged him in prison. 

For this presumed robbery (a real one, doubtless, in 
the intention) he was brought to trial; but it appearing 
that the farmer had entrusted him with the horse, he 
could be convicted of nothing more than a fraud, for 
which he received sentence of transportation. 

The vessel in which he sailed being overtaken by a 
storm was dashed on the rocks of Cumberland, and 
many lives were lost; but several, among whom was 
Dowdell, swam on shore, and wait to Whitehaven, where 
the inhabitants contrilwted liberally to their relief. 
Dowdell travelling to Liverpool, entered on board a pri¬ 
vateer, which soon took several prizes, for which he re¬ 
ceived 60/. as his share. But this he soon squandered 
in the most thoughtless extravagance. Being reduced to 
poverty, he robbed a Portuguese gentleman ; for which 
he was apprehended, but afterwards released on the in¬ 
tercession of the gentlemen of the EngHsh factory. He 
then sailed for England, and arrived at London. 

He had not been long in the metropolis before >he 
associated with a gang of pickpockets and street robbers 
(among whom was one Carter), whose practice it was to 
commit depredations at the doors of the theatres. Dow- 
dell bad not long entered into this association, before he 
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forma: part of this sefitonce was changed by the judge 
"lirto three months imprisonment, for fear the populace, 
wh^ere greatly enraged, should kill him. 

[This prosecution produced two acts of parliament: 
one for remedying inconveniences that may happen by 
proceedings in actions on^the statute of hue and cry, and 
the other to render prosecutions for perjury, and subor¬ 
nation of perjury more easy and efFectualj^ 


A MURDER, 

[Discovered by a Dream, in the Year 1751.] 

In consequence of which the Murderer was appre¬ 
hended, convicted, and executed at Waterford, in 
Ireland. ' ' 

We are not in the habit of paying attention to the many 
singular dreams which arc related; but the following is 
so very remarkable, and so well authenticated, that we 
think it worthy of insertion. 

One Adam Rogers, a creditable man, who kept a 
public-house at Portlaw, a small village, nine or ten miles 
from Waterford, in Ireland, dreamed one night, that he 
saw two men, at a particular green spot on an adjacent 
mountain ; one of tliem a sickly looking man, the other 
remarkably strong and large. He then fancied that he 
saw the little man murder the others and he awoke in 
great agitation. The circumstances of the dream were 
,so distinct and forcible, that he continued much affected 
\)y them. He related them to his wife, and also to se¬ 
veral neighbours, .next morning. After some time, he 
went out coursing with greyhounds, accompanied amongst 
others, by one Mr. Browne, the Roman catholic priest 
of the parish. He soon stopped at the above-mentioned 
particular green spot on the mountaini and, calling to^ 
,Mr. Browne, pointed it out to him, and told him what 
fiad appeared in his dream. During the remainder of 
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the day he thought little more about it. Next morning 
he was extremely startled at seeing two strangers eater 
his bouse about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Hfc im¬ 
mediately ran into an inner room, and desired his wife 
to take particular notice, for they were precisely the two 
men that he had seen in his dream. 

When they had consulted with one another, their ap¬ 
prehensions were alarmed for the little weakly man, 
though contrary to the appearance in the dream. After 
the strangers had taken some refreshment, and were about 
to depart, in order to prosecute their journey, Rogers 
earnestly endeavoured to dissuade the little man from 
quitting his bouse, and going on with his fellow-traveller. 

He assured him, that if he would remain with him 
that day, he would accompany him to Garrick next 
morning, that being the town to which the travellers 
were proceeding. He was unwilling and ashamed to 
tell the cause Cf his being so solicitous to separate him 
from his companion. But, as he observed that Hickey, 
which was the name of the little man, seemed to be quiet 
and gentle in his .deportment, and had money about him, 
and that the other liad a ferocious bad countenance, the 
dream still recurred to him. He dreaded that something 
fatal would happen, and he wished, at all events, to keep 
them asunder. However, the humane precautions of 
Rogers proved ineffectual; for Caulfield, such was the 
other’s name, prevailed upon Hickey to continue with 
him on their way to Garrick, declaring that, as they had 
long travelled together, they should not part, but remain 
together until he should see Hickey safely arrive at the 
habitation of his friends. The wife of Rogers was much 
dissatisfied when she found they were gone, and blamed, 
her husband exceedingly for not being absolutely peremp- 
toi-y in detaining Hickey. 

About an hour after they left Portlaw, in a lonely part 
of the mountain, just near the place observed by Rogers 
in his dream, Caulfield took the opportunity of murdering 
his companion. It appeared afterwards, from his own 
account of the horrid transaction, that, as they were get-« 
ting over a ditch, he struck Hickey on the back part of 
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his head with a stone; and, when he fell down into the 
french in consequence of the blow, Caulfield gave him 
seveW stabs with a knife, and cut his throat so deeply 
that me head was observed to be almost severed from the 
body.. He then rifled Hickey’s pockets of all the money 
in them, took part of his clothes, and every thing else of 
value about him, and afterwards proceeded on his way to 
Garrick. He had not been long gone when the body, 
still warm, was discovered by some labourers, who were 
returning to their w'ork from dinner. 

The report of the murder soon reached to Portlaw. 
Rogers and his wife went to the place, and instantly 
knew the body of him whom they had in .vain endea¬ 
voured to dissuade from going on with his treacherous 
companion. They at once spoke out their suspicions 
that the murder was perpetrated by the fellow-traveller 
of die deceased. An immediate search was made, and 
Caulfield was apprehended at Waterford the second day 
after. He was brought to trial at the ensuing assizes, 
and convicted of the fact. It appeared on the trial, 
amongst other circumstances, that when he arrived at 
Carrick, he hired a horse, and a boy to conduct him, not 
by the usual road, but by that which runs on the north 
side of the river Suir to Waterford, intending to take his 
passage in the first ship from thence to Newfoundland. 
TUe boy took notice of some bldod on his shirt, and 
Caulfield gave him half-a-crown to promise not to speak 
of it. Rogers proved not only that Hickey was seen 
last in company with Caulfield, but that a pair of new 
shoes, which Hickey wore, had been found on the feet 
of Caulfield when he was apprehended; and that a pair 
qf old shoes, which he had on at Rogers’s house were 
upon Hickey’s feet when the body was found. He 
described with great exactness every article of their 
clothes. Caulfield, on the cross-examination, shrewdly 
asked him from the dock, whether it was not very extra¬ 
ordinary that he, who kept a public-house, should take 
such particular notice of the dress of a stranger, acci- 
’■dentally calling there r Rogers, in his answer, said, he 
had a very particular reason, but was ashamed to mention 
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it Tiic court and prisoner insisting on his decl^ng it, 
be'gave a circumstantial narrative of his dream, called' 
upon Mr. Browne the priest, who was then in the ydurt, 
to corroborate his testimony, and said, that his wite bad 
severely reproached him for permitting Hickey t(| leave 
their house when he knew tliat in the short foot-way to 
Carrick, they must necessarily pass by the green spot in 
the mountain which had appeared in his dream. A 
number of witnesses oame forward; and the proofs were 
so strong, that the jury, without hesitation, found the 
prisoner guilty.---It was remarked, as a singularity, that 
he happened to be tried and sentenced by his namesake, 
sir George Caulfield, at that time lord chief justice of 
the King’s-bench, which office he resigned in the summer 
of the year 1760. 

After sentence, Caulfield confessed the fact. It came 
out, that Hickey had been in the West Indies two ^nd 
twenty years; but falling into a bad state of health, he 
was returning to his native country, Ireland, bringing 
with him some money hfcj industry had acquired. The 
vessel on board which he took his passage was, by stress, 
of weather, driven into Minchead. lie there met with 
Frederick Caulfield, an Irish sailor, who was poor, and 
much distressed for clothes and common necessaries. 
Hickey, compassionating his poverty, and finding he 
was his countryman, relieved his wants, and an intimacy 
commenced between them. They agreed to go to Ireland 
together; and it was remarked on their passage, that 
Caulfield spoke contemptuously, and often said, it was a 
pity such a puny fellow as Hickey should have money, 
and he himself be without a shilling. They landed at 
Waterford, at which place they stayed some days, Caul¬ 
field being all the time supported by Hickey, who bought 
there some clothes for him. 

The assizes being held in the town during that time, 
it w'as afterwards recollected that they were both at the 
court-house, and attended the whole of a trial of a slioe- 
maker, who was convicted of the murder of his wife. 
But this made uo impression upon the hardened mind of 
Caulfield; for the very next day he perpetrated the same 
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crime On the roa4 betwixt Waterford and Carrick-on- 
Suir, near which town Hickey s relations lived. 

He walked to the gallows with a firm step, arid un¬ 
daunted countenance. He spoke to tlie multitude who 
surrounded him; and, in the course of his address, men¬ 
tioned that he had been bred at a charter-school, from 
which he was taken, as am apprenticed servant, by Wil¬ 
liam Izod, Esq. of the county of Kilkenny. 

From this station he ran away on being corrected for 
some faults, and had been absent from Ireland six years. 
He confessed also, that he had several times intended to 
murder Hickey on the road between Waterford and 
Portlaw ; which, though in general not a road much fre¬ 
quented, yet, people at that time continually coming in 
sight, prevented him. 


TAMES WELCH and THOMAS JONES, 

Executed on Kennington Common, September G, 1751, 
for Murder. 

W E come now to the painful duty of proving the inno¬ 
cence of that most unhappy man, Richard Coleman, 
whom, our readers will recollect, suffered death for the 
supposed murder of Sarah Green. We have before re¬ 
lated his melancholy case, and shall now detail the real 
circumstances of this horrid murder. 

Two years had passed, after Coleman had been igno- 
miniously laid in his grave, before his memory was res¬ 
cued from disgrace. Circumstances then, and not be¬ 
fore, arose, which proved, that James Welch, Thomas 
.lones, and John Nichols, the latter of whom was ad¬ 
mitted an evidence 4or the crown, committed this shock¬ 
ing murder. 

As Welch and a young fellow named James Bush 
were walking on the road to Newington Butts, their 
.conversation happened to turn on the subject of those 
■who had been executed without being guilty; and Welch 
said, “ Among whom was Coleman. Nichols," Jones, 
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and I were the persons who committed the mdfder for 
which he was hanged.” In tlie course of conversation, 
Welch owned that, having been at a public-house .called 
Sot’s-hole, they had drank plentifully, and on t^ir re¬ 
turn through Kennington-lane, they met with a woman, 
with whom they went as far as the parsonage-walk, near 
the church-yard of Newington, where she was so horridly 
abused by Nichols and Jones, tliat Welch declined of¬ 
fering her any farther insult. 

Bush did not at that time appear to pay any particular 
attention to what he heard ; but soon afterwards, as he 
was crossing London-bridge with his father, he addressed 
him as follows: “ Father, I have been extremely ill; 
and, as I am afraid I shall not live long, I should be 
glad to discover something that lays heavy on my mind." 

Hereupon they went to a public-house in the Borough, 
where Busli related the story to his father, which was 
scarce ended, when seeing Jones at the window, they 
called him in, and desired him to drink with them. 

He had not been long in company, when they told 
him they heard lie was one of the murderers of Sarah 
Green, on whose account Coleman suffered death. . Jones 
trembled and turned pale on hearing what they said; 
but soon assuming a degree of courage, said, “ What 
does it signify ? The man is hanged, and the woman 
dead, and nobody can hurt us;" to w’hich he added, 
“ We were connected with a woman, but who can tell 
that was the woman Coleman died for ?” 

In consequence of this acknowledgment, Nichols, 
Jones, and Welch were soon afterwards apprehended : 
when all of them steadily denied their guilt; and the 
hear-say testimony of Bush being all that could be ad¬ 
duced against them, Nichols was admitted evidence for 
the crown : in consequence of which all the particulars 
of the horrid murder were developed. 

The prisoners being brought to trial at the next assizes 
for the county of Surrey, Nichols deposed that himself 
with Welch and Jones, having been drinking at the house 
called SotVhole, on the night that tlie woman was used 
in such an inhuman manner, they quitted that house, in 
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oicicr to return home, Avhen inceling a woman, they asked 
her if she would drink ; which she declined, unless they 
uould go to the king’s-liead, where she would treat them 
with^a pot of beer. 

Hereupon they went, and drank both beer and geneva 
with her, and then all the parlies going forward to the 
ptirsonage-walk, tlie poor woman was treated in a man¬ 
ner too shocking to be dcscril)ed. Tt appeared that, at 
the time of the perpetration of the fact, the musderers 
wore wliitc aprons ; and that .tones and ^Velch called 
Nichols by the name of Coleman: circumstances that 
evidently led to the prior conviction of that unfortunate 
man. 

On tlic whole state of the evidence, there seemed to 
be no doubt of the guilt of tlie prisoners, so that the 
jiu Y did not hesitate to convict them, and sentence ol 
death passed of course. 

After conviction these malefactors behaved with the 
utmost contrition, being attended by the Kev. Dr. How¬ 
ard, rector of St. Oeorge’s, Southwark, to whom they 
readily confessed their ollences. They likewise signed 
a declaration, which they begged might be published, 
containing the fullest assertion of Coleman’s innocence; 
and, exclusive of his acknowledgment, Welch wwote to 
the brother of Coleman, confessing his guilt, and begging 
his prayers and forgiveness. 

The sister of Jones living in the service of a genteel 
family at Richmond, he wrote to her to make interest 
in his favour; but the answer he received was, that his 
Clime was of such a nature, tliat she could not ask a 
favour for him with any degree of propriety. She ear¬ 
nestly begged of him to prepare foi' death, and implore 
pardon at that tribunal, where alone it could be expected. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES LOWRY, 

Executed at Execution Dock, March 25, 1762,^for 
murdering one qj' his Crew. 

This cruel man was born in Scotland, and after receiving 
a good school education, was, at his own earnest request, 
bound apprentice to a master of a vessel, to whom he 
served the time faithfully; and from his good conduct, 
soon himself became master of a ship. 

He had just returned from Jamaica, with the charge of 
a West-India trader, when about the middle of the montli 
of June, 1751, appeared in the daily papers, a remark¬ 
able advei-tisement, with ten signatures thereto, offering a 
reward of ten guineas for apprehending James Lowry, 
late master of the Molly, a merchant-ship, lately arrived 
from Jamaica, who w'as charged by ten of his crew, with 
the cruel murder of Kenith Hossack, foremast-man, in 
his passage home, on the 24th of December last, by or¬ 
dering his two M'rists to be tied to the main-shrouds, and 
then whipping him till he expired. 

To this captain Lowry replied, by charging his crew 
with depriving him of his command of the said ship, on 
the 29th of the said month, and carrying her into Lisbon, 
where the British consul re-instated him in his command, 
and he sent the ten subscribing men home prisoners ; 
and that he was ready to surrender when a court should 
be appointed for his trial, which nothing prevented him 
from doing immediately, but the thoughts of lying in 
gaol under the detestable name of an inhuman man. 

The crew rejoined in another advertisement, that 
Lowry did not only murder the said Hossack, as appears 
by the affidavits of the ten subscribers, and sworn before 
John Russel, Esq. the British consul,' at Lisbon, to be 
by him transmitted to the lords of the Admiralty, but in 
the said passage, did use Peter Bright and John Grace so 
cruelly that they died; and still continuing his barbarity, 
to every man in the ship, broke the jaw-bone and one of 
the fingers of William Dwight, and fractured the scull of- 
William Wham. 
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They admitted that they (the subscribers) had been 
sent from Lisbon to England, by the said British consul; 
but tliis was done in consequence of a pretended charge 
of piracy sworn against them by Lowry, as the only means 
he had to screen himself from justice ; for the sake of 
wliich, and to deter other masters of ships from exercising 
the like barbarities at'sea, they repeated their reward, 
which they deposited in proper hands for apprehending 
the murderer. 

I'hcsc advertisements naturally excited public curiosity, 
and Lowry was apprehended and brought to trial at tlie 
Admiralty sessions at the Old Bailey, on the 18th of 
Eebruary, 1 762, for the wilful murder of Ivenilh Hossack. 

James Oatherah, mate of the vessel, deposed, that 
they left Jamaica on the 128th of October, 17.50, having 
on board fourteen hands ; that, on the 24th of December, 
he came on deck between four and live in the afternoon, 
and saw the deceased tied iij), one arm to the haulyards, 
and the other to the main shrouds, when the j)risoner was 
beating him with a rope, about an inch and a half in 
thickness. 'I bis deponent returning again in half an 
hour, the deceased begged to be let down on a call of 
nature ; the ca[)taiu being now below, Gatherah obtained 
liis permission to, release him for the present, but was to 
tie him up again ; but when let down, he was unable to 
stand ; which being made known to Lowry, he said, 
“ D—n the rascal, he shams Abraham and ordered 
liim again to be tied up. This was done; but he wgs 
not made so fast as before, which the captain observing, 
ordered his arms to be extended to the full stretch, ami 
taking the roj)e, beat him on the back, breast, head, 
shoulders, face, and temides, for about half an hour, oc¬ 
casionally walking about to take breath. 

About six o’clock he hung back his head, and ap¬ 
peared motionless ; on \vhich Lowry ordered him to be 
cut down, and said to Gatherah, “ 1 am afraid Kenny is 
dead.” Gatherah replied, “ I am sorry for it, but hope 
not.” Gatlierah then felt his pulse; but finding no 
^notion there, or at his heart, said, “ I am afraid he is 
dead, indeed ; ’ on w hich the captain gave the decfe'qtsed 
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a alap on the face, and exclaimed, “ D—n him, he is 
only shamming Abraham now.” 

On this the deceased was wrapped up in a sail, and 
carried to the steerage, where Lowry whetted a penknife, 
and Gatherah attempted to bleed him, but without effect. 

Gatherah deposed further, that the deceased had been 
ill of a fever, but was then recovering, and though not 
well enough to go aloft, was able to do many parts of 
his duty. 

Gatherah likewise deposed to the tyranny and cruelty 
of the captain to the whole ship’s company, except one 
James Stuart; and gave several instances of his inhu¬ 
manity, particularly that of his beating them with a stick 
which he called “ the royal oak’s foremast.” 

It was asked of Gatherah, why Lowry was not con¬ 
fined till the 29th of December, as the murder took 
place on the 24th ? to which he answered, that the ship’s 
crew had been uneasy, and proposed to confine the cap¬ 
tain ; but that he (Gatherali) represented the leaky con¬ 
dition of the ship, which made it necessary that tw’o 
pumps should be kept going, night and day; and the 
ship’s crew were so sickly, that not a hand could be 
conveniently spared ; ^liat he believed the captain would 
be w'arned by what he had done, and treat the rest of tlic 
crew better, during the remainder of the voyage ; that 
Lowry could not escape while on the voyage, and that, 
on their arrival in England, he might be charged witli 
the murder before any magistrate. 

The seamen w'ere satisfied by these arguments; but 
Lowry continuing his .severities, it was deterniined to 
deprive him of his command, and confine him to the 
cabin. At length the ship became so leaky, that they 
did not expect to live from night till morning; and the 
men quitted tlie pumps, and took a 'solemn farewel of 
each other: but Gatherah advised them to renew their 
endeavours to save the vessel, and to steer for the port of 
Liebon. 

This advi<» was followed ; and having arrived off the 
rock of Lisbon, they hoisted a signal for a pilot, and one. 
coming off in a fishing-boat, found that they had no pro- 
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duct,* on which be declined conducting them into port; 
but by this pilot the captain sent a letter to the British 
consul, informing him that the crew had mutinied : on 
which the consul came on board, put ten of the seamen 
under an arrest, and sent them to England. 

The account given by Gatherah to the consul corres- 
fH)ndcd with that he had* given in evidence at the Old 
Bailey. During the voyage, the ci’cw of Lowry’s ship 
worked their passage; and, on their arrival in England, 
though llrey were cornnritted to the keeper of the Mar- 
shalsea prison, yet they had liberty to go out when they 
pleased; and considered tlrremselvcs only as evidences 
against I.owry. 

The rest of the cr-cw, who were examined on the trial, 
gave testimony corr esponding with that of Gatherah; 
and declared that the deceased was sober and honest. 
Some questions were asked, if they thought Lowry’s ill 
treatment was the occasion of Ilossack’s death. They 
replied there w'as no doubt of it; “ that it would have 
killed him laid he been in good health and str'ength, or 
the stoutest man living ; and that he generally beat them 
with a lltick oak stick, Avhich he exultingly called, his 
royal oak's forernast.” 

It may Ire proper to mention that Lowi'y, having taken 
men on boar d to work his ship to England, atTived soon 
after his accnsci's ; hut they having given jrrevious infor¬ 
mation to tire lords of the admiralty, a rew'ard was offered 
for apprehending him : he remained some time concealed; 
but at length Itc was discovered by a t'hicf-taker, wlro took 
hill! into custody, arnl i*cceivcd ten guineas from the 
marsirul of the admiralty. 

The prisoner in liis defence said, that his crow were a 
drunken set of fellows, that they alter ed the ship’s course 
and w'ere mutinous; that the deceascil had stolen a bottle 
of rum and drank it, whereby he became intoxicated, that 
he tied him irp to the I’ails to sober him, and that he 
flourished a rope three times rorrnd, and gave him a few 
strokes which could not hurt him, that he fell through 
drsankenness, and he did all he coirld to recover him. 

Thill is, t lu'\ hiitl uo effects to dispose of. 
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After the evidence was recapitulated by the judge, tlic 
jury retired for about half an hour, and then delivered 
their verdict, that the prisoner was guilty; on which he 
received sentence of death, and orders were given for his 
being hung in chains. 

After conviction, Lowry behaved with great apparent 
courage and resolution, till a sdiith came to take measure 
of him for his chains; when he fainted away, and fell on 
his bed, and was measured while insensible. On his re¬ 
covery, he said that it was the disgrace of a public expo¬ 
sure tliat had affected him, and not the fear of death. 

On the 25th of March, at half past nine in the morn¬ 
ing, the unfortunate convict was brought out of Newgate, 
to undergo the sentence of the law ; on seeing the cart 
w hich was to convey him to the gallows, he became pale 
but soon recovered a degree of serenity of countenance, 
lie had on a scarlet cloak over a morning gown, and a 
brown wig, of the colour of his eye-brows. Ilis eyes 
were very bright and piercing, his features regular and 
agreeable, and by no means evinced the cruelty of his dis¬ 
position. He was, in stature, about five feet seven inches, 
very well proportioned, and about forty years of age. 
Ilis behaviour was quite composed and undaunted. Be¬ 
fore the cart was carried a silver oar of a very antique form. 

The dreadful procession had not moved many yards, 
before the populace began to express their indignation at 
the culprit. Some sailors cried out, “ Where is your 
royal oak’s foremast ?” others vociferated, “ He is sham¬ 
ming Abraham and with such tauntiugs and revilings 
was he drawn to Execution Dock ; near which a number 
of sailors being collected, they poured execrations on his 
devoted head. 

He W'as then taken out of the cart, and placed upon a 
scaffold under the gallows, where he put on a white cap. 
He prayed very devoutly with the ordinary of Newgate, 
about a quarter of an hour ; then giving the executioner 
his money and watch, the platform fell. After hanging 
twenty minutes, the body was cut down, put into a boat, 
and carried to Blackwall, and there hung in chains, on ‘ 
the bank of the Thames. 
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WILLIAM STROUD, 


[A notorious Snindler,] 


S^.v Times whipped through the Streets of TVesiminster^ 
in the Month oj' March, 1752. 

This specious robber was well born and educated; but 
very early in life took to little tricks of cheating, which 
sufficiently marked his character. When but a school¬ 
boy, he used to purloin blank leaves from the books of 
his companions, and was remarkable for robbing them of 
their marbles. 

This disposition continued while he was an ajiprenticc; 
and at length he embarked in business for himself: but 
he had not been long a master before he considered trade 
as a drudgery; on which he sold off his stock, took 
lodgings in Bond-street, and assumed the character of a 
fine gentleman. 

He now lived in a most expensive manner, supplying 
the extravagances of women of ill-fame; which soon re¬ 
ducing him to indigent circumstances, he fixed on a plan 
of defrauding individuals ; for which purpose he got cre¬ 
dit with a taylor for some elegant suits of apparel, took a 
genteel house, and hired some servants, by which he 
imposed himself upon the public as a man of large estate. 

An extensive credit, and a splendid mode of living, 
was the consequence of his elegant appearance; but some 
tradesmen bringing in bills which he was equally unable 
and unwilling to discharge, he sold off his household fur¬ 
niture, and privately decamped. 

He now took handsome lodgings in Bloomsbury; and 
dressing himself in velvet clothes, he pretended to be the 
steward of a nobleman of high rank. He likewise took 
a house in Westminster, in which he placed an agent, 
who ordered in goods as for the nobleman; and the trades¬ 
men who delivered these goods were directed to leave 
fheir bills for the examination of the steward; but the 
eflects were no sooner in possession, than thev weie 
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sold to a broker, to the great loss of the respective 
tradesmen. 

Stroud used to travel into the country in summer, and 
having learnt the names of London traders with whom 
people of fortune dealt, he used to write in their names 
for goods; but constantly meeting the w’aggons that con¬ 
veyed them, generally received^ the effects before they 
reached the places to which they were directed. 

It would be endless to mention all the frauds of which 
he was guilty. London and the country were equally 
laid under contribution by him: and jewellers, watch¬ 
makers, lacemen, taylors, drapers, upholders, silversmiths, 
silk-mercers, hatters, hosiers, &c. were frequent dupes to 
his artifices. 

It was impossible for a man, proceeding in this man¬ 
ner, to evade justice. He was at length apprehended as 
a common cheat, and committed to the Gatehouse, West¬ 
minster. On his examination, a coach-maker charged 
him with defrauding him of a gilt chariot, a jeweller, of 
rings to the amount of a hundred pounds; a taylor, of 
a suit of velvet trimmed with gold; a cabinet-maker, of 
some valuable goods in his branch; and several other 
tradesmen, of various articles. 

The grand jury having found bills of indictment against 
him, he was tried at the Westminster sessions ; when 
clouds of witnesses who had been duped and plundered 
by him appeared to give their evidence ; and he was in¬ 
stantly found guilty. 

The court sentenced him to hard labour in Bridewell, 
for six months, and in that time to be whipped through 
tlie streets six times; which was inflicted with the severity 
which they intended. 
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ELIZABETH JEFFERIES, the murderer of 

HER UNCEE, AND JOHN SWAN, HER ACCOAX- 
PLICE, 

Executed March 5, 1752, on Epping Forest. 

• 

This dreadful case, we are sorry to observe, evinces such 
\ ilci ingratitude, and determined cruelty in a young fe¬ 
male, as have not been exceeded in'the most -hardened 
villain, in this long and melancholy Catalogue- 

Strong susjiicions of this murder falling upon Miss 
Jederies and Swan, they were apprehended and brought 
tt> trial at Chelmsford assizes, the 12th of*March, 1752. 

i'tie counsel for the crown ojicacd the case thus : “ The 
unfortunate person deceased had been in considerable 
trade, and had ac<iuircd such an ami>lc fortune as to en¬ 
able him to retire to Walthamstow. The only thing he 
n anled to complete his happiness was a child, to be the 
companion of his age, a partaker of his fortune while 
living, and an inheritor of it after his death. Accord¬ 
ingly, he took his brother’s daughter, the prisoner at the 
bar, treated her like his own ciiild, and left her by will 
almost his whole estate. He frequently mentioned this 
as an inducement to her to be dutiful; but when she be¬ 
came negligent in her behaviour, he declared his inten¬ 
tion to alter his will, if she did not alter her conduct. 
This she determined to prevent by compassing his death, 
riie other prisoner at the bar, to whom the deceased 
had been a very kind master, till he was oflended at hi.s 
lainiliarity with his niece, meditated this villany in con¬ 
junction with her, and they found a simple fellow, one 
Matthews, that Mr. Jefferies liad employed, whom they 
thought a proper person to accomplisii their villany. 
This man for a time rejected their proposals, till at last 
promises of a considerable reward staggered him, but did 
not produce the desired effect ; for when the execution 
was to be performed, the favours he had received, from 
his master obliged him to refuse it, and neither threats, 
nor abuses, nor temptations could tempt him to alter his 
resolution. 

VoE. II. P p 
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Tile court then proceeded to examine witnesses, and 
Edward Buckle, a neighbour, being first called, deposed, 
that July 3, about two in the morning, he heard Miss 
Jefferies make an outcry ; when, getting up, he went to 
her, and found her in her shift without shoe or stocking, 
at a neighbour’s door, about twenty yards from her uncle’s 
house, crying out, “ Oh! they have killed him, they 
have killed him, I fear. Go, sec after my uncle.” That 
he then desired her to go and jiut something Hbout her, 
but she replied, “ Don't mind me, see after my uncle 
he then went, and John Swan unlocking or unbolting the 
door on the inside, he went in. Swan saying, “Go up, 
and see after iny master, whom I fear some cruel rogues 
have killed.” He found the decea.scd lying on liis right 
side, with three wounds on the left side of his head ; tliat 
then taking hold of his left hand, he said, “ If you cannot 
speak to me, signify it to methat he then squeezed his 
hand, but did not speak. That Miss Jefferies, after some 
time, said to this witness, Mr. Buckle, will you go and 
lay information about the country of this unhappy affair ? 
He said he would; and if, added he, I light of Matthews' 
I’ll take him up. She replied, Mr. Buckle, don’t meddle 
with him, for you will bring me into trouble, and your¬ 
self too. Here Miss Jefferies interrupted the witness a 
sccontl time, and said, “ Are you positive r look to the 
jury : take care what you say; you are on your oath.” 

Thomas Matthews already mentioned deposed, that 
he had worked for Mr. Jefferies nine days, only for his 
bread ; that once Miss Jefferies ordered him up stairs to 
wipe down a chest of drawers, tliat she came up just 
after, and said, “ What will you do to get one hundred 
pounds ?” He asked her what he was to do for it ? she 
asked again, “ If he was willing to do it.^” he said, yes, 
in an honest way. She bid him go to John Swan in tlie 
garden, and he would tell him what it was. He went to 
him, when John smiled, and called him into an out-house, 
and told him that if he would knock that old miser his 
master on the head, he would give him 700/. and Miss 
Jefferies heard all: she said she would see the money ' 
paid, and that she should not have a moment’s peace, 
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while that miser was living. That after he was dis¬ 
charged from Mr. Jefferies, Swan shewed him the pistols, 
he said, he had bought to shoot his master, as he took a 
walk in the evening. That he once gave him half-a- 
guinca to buy a case of pistols to shoot JVTr. Jefferies as 
he came home from Chelfea with one Mr. Gallant; but 
instead of buying the pistols, he went to the Green Man, 
at Low I.,ayton, and spent the money. They had se¬ 
veral interviews, and at last he agreed to come on Tues¬ 
day, July 2, at about ten at night, to the backside of 
Mr. Jefl'crics s garden, and Swan would give him some 
money to knock the old miser on the head, in the hearing 
of Miss Jefferies. He accordingly came to the garden, 
and thence into the pantry, where he stood behind a tub, 
till Swan came to him, and gave him some cold beef. 
Both Swan and Miss Jefferies came to him about twelve 
o’clock, and said, “ Now’s the time to knock your master 
on the head he said, he could not find in his heart to 
do it; on which Miss .Teflfcrics damned him for a villain, 
because he would not perform his promise; and Swan 
damned his blood, and pulling a book out of his pocket 
made him swear not to discover wnat had passed, other- 
Avise he would bloAv his brains out; on this, witness said, 
he would not, except he was in danger of his life. They 
then parteil, and went up stairs ; and half an hour after¬ 
wards, he heard a pistol go off, and hastened out of the 
house the back way. Being asked, whether he promised 
to commit the murder? he said, he did, near Waltham¬ 
stow church, and that Swan said, “ If this witness would 
not do it, by G—d, he or somebody must do it; for 
Miss Jefferies was big witli child, and if the old miser 
should know it, they should be both banished the house.” 

Mr. Forbes, surgeon, deposed, that he observed Mr. 
Jefferies’s wounds, *and the blood about the floor: that 
he examined the wounds, and found two, one with a 
gun, or pistol, on the left side of his face, and the other 
by a knife, which he took to be mortal, it being a stab in 
the ear of about four inches deep : there was a knife on 
■ the floor with a sharp point. He added, that Swan 
liad a clean shirt on tiuit morning. . 
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Sarah Arnold, inaid-scrvant, deposed, that the night 
before, Mrs. Martin and her children supped ut her mas¬ 
ter's, when John Swan waited at table; that between 
eleven and twelve o’clock. Swan and Miss Jefferies w'ent 
out and returned in a quarter of an hour, when John 
Swan, who was pretty much in liquor, went to bed with¬ 
out asking leave, and Miss Jefferies coming in, j)ressed 
her uncle, in a very {)articular manner, to go to bed, and 
the company to go away ; and laxlf an hour after her 
master was in bed, she went up stairs, having first, by her 
master’s orders, fastened all the doors. That they hail 
cold boiled beef in the house; that Miss Jefferies lay in 
a room divided from her uncle’s by a very thin partition, 
w'hich had a hole in it, and Swan lay on the same floor. 
That about three o’clock she heard an alarn), and looking 
out of the window, saw Miss Jefferies in the yard ; that 
she then called to Swan, and asked where her master 
was: he said, he believed he was a-bed and murdered : 
she then ran directly into her master’s chamber, and found 
him on his back, his legs drawn up, and rattling in the 
throat, and putting her hand on his wounds found the 
blood quite congealed: on the floor by the bedside lay 
her master’s knife, which the day before had been left 
on the bench at the garden door. She afterwards saw 
the pistol, which had burst into several pieces ; she found 
the back door open that goes into the yard, but did not 
observe that the house had been broke open : one of the 
pistols that used to hang over the fire-place in the kitchen 
was also gone, and some chips of the bullets lay about 
the kitchen floor. Being asked, whether she had observed 
any'disagreement between her master and Miss Jefferies ? 
she replied, that her njaster did not like licr so often 
conversing with Swan, as people took notice of it; he 
was displeased at her manner of life,' and threatened to 
turn her out of doors. She heard him tell Mrs. Martin, 
in Miss Jetteries’s hearing, that he would alter his will, 
and n)ake Joe Martin his heir, though she had before 
heard him say, that all he had in the world was hers. 
When her master threatened her, she seemed to be un¬ 
easy, but she never heard her make him any answer. 
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Bciiifi; asked, if she knew where lier master's will used to 
be kept ? slic said, in a little box in an iron chest, by his 
bedside, and that box was gone that very morning. 

Elizabeth Gallant deposed, that in about an hour and 
a half after she came, which was soon after the murder, 
Miss Jefferies called t 9 Mrs. Buckle, .to go into Mr. 
.Icfferies’s room, take the box of writings, carry them into 
her room, lock the door, and bring her the key. 

Jeffery Mead deposed, that he looked about the house, 
and saw only the bar of one window at the back door 
bent, but the lead as regularly untwisted, as if by a gla¬ 
zier, and that he apprehended it was done by some 
of the family; that he desired John Swan to give him 
a rake, and shew him the pond, where they might 
make a search; and in searching, they found a new sack 
with some pewter and brass in it. When Miss Jefferies 
was apprehended, this witness said, she hoped they 
would not use her ill, for she had given Mr. Smart a 
five hundred pound bank note that day ; and, said she, 
to let all the world know that Mr. Jefferies did not lose 
his life to wrong Mrs. Martin's children (putting her 
hand into her bosom, and pulling out a one hundred pound 
bank-note), here, Mrs. Martin, I give you this for you 
and your children. 

Richard Clark deposed, that between two and three 
he heard the outcry, Murder! Fire! Thieves ! and saw 
Miss at tiie window over the door, and Swan in the 
court: Miss said, “ Make all the haste you can, for there 
are thieves in the house, and I am afraid my uncle is 
murdered.” Swan said, he believed they got in at tlie 
window, and out at the door backwards; but on exa¬ 
mining the window and door, he found nothing broke, 
nor the least track of feet in the garden, though it was a 
dewy morning. *He deposed farther, that about a quar¬ 
ter of a year before the murder, Swan called on him to 
take a walk to fetch a horse, and that corning back by 
my lord Castlemain’s, he asked him, if he were a liearty 
man, sufficient to shoot any thing ? to which he answcreil, 
that he was no sportsman, and could not shoot well; 
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when S-wan said, if he was, he could help him to fifty 
pounds and a horse to ride on. 

John Ball gave evidence that he went into the room 
with Mr. Tipping, the apothecary, and drew near to Mr. 
Jefferies, and said to him, “ My dear Sir, I am sorry to 
see this ; if you think you know who did it, hold up your 
handwith that he held up his left hand, dropping out 
of it a handkerchief witli which he had been dabbing his 
wounds. 

The prisoners being called upon to make their defence, 
Miss Jefferies said, she concluded that most of them were 
perjured, and that she left her cause to her counsel; but 
John Swan called witnesses. 

First, Elizabeth Diaper de[)Osed, that she lived a few 
yards from Mr. Jefferies, and was alarmed that morning 
by Miss Jefferies, who cried, “ Diaper, Diaper, for God’s 
sake come, there are rogues in the house, and they are 
going to set it on fire.” When she came, the maid was 
sitting on tlic garret window with her right thigh on the 
window board, and her hand on her thigli, saying, there 
are thieves in the house; she raised the street, and coming 
to the gate, 'saw Miss Jefferies and Mrs. Buckle; she 
asked Miss Jefferies how she got out ? she said out of 
the window, and called out, “ See where my uncle is, 
Oh! for God’s sake, my uncle and Joe Martin.” John 
Swan, opened the door, and came out directly. 

Here this witness fainting was obliged to be cari ied 
out of court 

John Diaper, her husband, added to what his wife had 
said, that taking the alarm and hastening, he saw Miss 
Jefferies half way out of window before he went down 
stairs; being asked the height of the window above 
ground, he said, between ten and eleven feet, with a co¬ 
vering over the door called a pent-house, about five feet 
from the ground ; he hastened down stairs, took a bill, 
and when he came to the door, turned about, and saw 
Miss Jefferies standing at his door in her shift barefooted, 
and very much affrighted. Being asked by the prisoner s 
counsel, whether her terror seemed to be real ? he said, 
he did. believe her to be really affrighted. The prisoner’s 
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counsel asking how did Swan appear to be ? he said, 
very ir.ucii affrighted, and crying he had rather have 
died with his master. Being asked again, whether the 
linen of Swan, or Miss Jefferies, were bloody ? he said 
no : or, whether they were clean ? he said, they seemed 
to have been lain in, neither being clean. 

Miss Jefferies fainted kway at this time, and continued 
in convulsions near forty minutes. 

Elizabeth Diaper being recovered, was brought again 
into court, and confirmed the former evidence, as to the 
shirt and shift of the prisoners being free from blood, and 
said further, that she generally nursed Mr. Jefferies in 
his illness, and observed Miss very kind, to him; and 
that John Swan had often fetched Mr. Jefferies home 
from Chelsea, the forest, and elsewhere, at all hours. 

Mary Buckle, who lived in the same court witli Mr. 
Jefferies, deposed, that on Wednesday morning between 
two and three o’clock, she heard a calling out, “ I am 
afiaid the house is on fire.” When she came into the 
court, Miss Jefferies was falling from the window ; she 
asked her the reason, and was answered, Don't mind me, 
seek after my uncle; some men are gone down stairs, 
crying, “ Damnation to the old rogue, we have done all 
the mischief ive could, and now we’ll set the house on 
fire.” 

Catherine Clriffiths said, she heard the alarm, and 
H hen INliss Jefferies came into the room, she said, “ Dear 
uncle, if you can speak, speak to me; if you know me, 
make motions,” and he made none; that he died at 
eight or nine in the evening, while Miss Jefferies was in 
the room. 

Robert Clifton, apothecary, deposed, that John Swan 
came to him about ten in the morning, and desired him 
to hasten, for he ftared his master was murdered ; that 
Miss Jefferies asked if any help could be had in London, 
if there could she desired he might have it; that a surgeon 
there imagined he might be dead before any help could 
come: that he really believed the hand which discharged 
t^ie pistol must be wounded by the bursting of it; that 
John Swan was not wounded, and therefore he thought 
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lie did not discharge the pistol; anti that he had fre¬ 
quently taken Mr. Jefl’eries out at the request of INliss, 
that she might receive or pay a visit; that if John Swan 
were inclined to hurt his master, he had many better op¬ 
portunities, when he often came home with him in dark 
nights; that he once fell off his horse’s neck into a pond, 
and Swan saved him, for which he was always kind to 
him. 

The counsel for the prosecution then oiiscrved, that 
the pistol being a long one, as apjicared from the length 
of the rammer, produced in court, and also the shattered 
remains of the pistol, and that part where the lock was 
fixed being entire, tiic hand that discharged it might not 
be hurt. 

Being asked by the king's counsel, if he had not re¬ 
ceived a sum of money from the prisoner that morning ? 
his son, he said, had received a twenty-pound note, in 
part of a former debt of twenty-two pounds, for goods 
sold and delivered. 

Sir Samuel Gower witnessed, that he had Mattiiews 
under examination four or live times before him, and 
Mr. Bateman and Mr. Quarrel; that he gave different 
accounts, and that this witness told him, that he could 
put no confidence in his evidence; he prevaricated so 
much, that he suffered him to sign two of his examina¬ 
tions, and when any thing was said of murdering Mr. 
Jefferies, he always said, he was ofi'ered money to do it. 

Mr. Quarrel deposed, that Matthews differed in tlie 
latter part of his account, but as to his saying he was 
hired, he kept to that all the time of his examination. 

J. Warriner deposed, that on Matthews’s first exami¬ 
nation, he said he knew nothing of the murder, nor did 
he hear of it before he was taken : at his second exami¬ 
nation he contradicted himself, and Said, what he told 
before was a lye. This witness bein^ desired to go into 
another room to take his confession, did so, and confessed 
that he was hired, and was to have 700/. for the murdei'. 

The prisoners making no farther defence, nor sneaking 
a word in their own behalf, the judge, after summing rt^ 
the evidence, observed, that though the principal evidence 
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niigtit be represented as prevaricating in some particulars, 
yet when his evidence was corroborated by so many otlier 
strong evidences, it could not be disputed. 

The jury then retired, and after staying about an hour, 
brought in the prisoners—Guilty. 


The Confession of Elizabeth Jefferies, concerning the 
murder of her Uncle, Joseph Jefferies, after she re¬ 
ceived sentence of death. 

“ I, Elizabeth Jefferies, do freely and voluntarily con¬ 
fess, That I first enticed and persuaded John Swan and 
Thomas Matthews, to undertake and "perpetrate the 
murder of my deceased uncle, which they both consented 
to do, the first opportunity. That, on the third day of 
July, 1751, myself and John Swan (Matthews, to ni)' 
knowledge, not being in the house) agreed to kill my said 
uncle; and accordingly, after the maid was gone to beii, 
I went into John Swan’s room, and called him, and we 
went down together into the kitchen, and having assisted 
Swan in putting some pewter and other things, into a 
sack, I said I could do no more, and then I went into 
my room; and afterwards Swan came up, as I believe, 
and went into my uncle’s room, and shot him ; which 
done, he came to my door, and rapped. Accordingly, 
I went out in my shift, and John Swan opened the door, 
and let me out ; that done, I alarmed the neighbour¬ 
hood. And I do solemnly declare, that I do not know 
that any person was concerned in the murder of my de¬ 
ceased uncle, but myself and John Swan: for that 
Matthews did not come to my uncle’s house the day 
before, or night, in which the murder was committed, as 
I know of. 

“ Elizabeth Jefferies.” 

Taken and acknowledged March 12, 1742. 


Miss Jefferies, fainted under the gallows, and was not 
secovered, when she was launched into eternity. Her 
body was delivered to her friends ; but that of .Swan w'as 
hung in chains, in another pai’t of the forest. 
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NICHOLAS MOONEA and JOHN JONES, 

Executed at Bristol, May 24, 1 75% for Highway 

Robbery. 

Nicholas Mooney being no less notorious for his sin¬ 
cere penitence and happy death than for his repeated acts 
of criminality and violence, we shall exceed the limits to 
which we are usually confined in recording the cases of so 
many offenders, and present to our readers some-extracts 
from a life written by himself, while under sentence of 
condemnation,-at the Newgate in Bristol. 

“ I thought it necessary to give a particular account of 
myself; and this I do, not to satisfy the eurjous part of 
mankind,I)ut to stir up all men to repent, and believe in 
Jesus Christ; to shew that I readily own the justice of 
the sentence passed upon me, and above all, to magnify 
thd wisdom, justice, and mercy of Almighty God, who 
has made a notorious oftender a public example to the 
world, and at the same time a happy monument of his 
amazing love and free grace to the worst of sinners. 

“ Whatever other names I have at any time taken upon 
myself, my real name is Nicholas Mooney. My father, 
John Mooney, who kept a large dairy farn), and was 
likewise a master gardener, lived in good credit at Regar, 
near Refarman, within two miles of Dublin, in Ireland, 
where I was born, July 10, 1721. 

“ I lived at home with my father, till I was about fifteen 
years of age : in the mean time, I was put to school, and 
had the benefit of a tolerable education. About sixteen, 
I was put apprentice to Andrew Mucklewortii, a paper- 
maker at Glassneven, one mile from Dublin. After I 
had served near a year of my time, a quarrel happened 
between me and one William Reney, a journeyman that 
worked for my master, whom I almost killed, by giving 
him a violent blow on the head wiin a stone. This 
brought upon me the dislike of my master and mistress, 
which I was impatient to bear; whereupon I packed up. 
my olothes, togetlier with a prayer-lK)OK that belonged to 
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my master’s (laughter, tlic Wiiole Duty of Man, and a 
pair of stockings that were my master's, and ran away by 
night to Drogheda, about twenty miles off; where I was 
known and entertained by an acquaintance of rny father’s. 
This inconsiderate action paved the way for all the after 
extravagancies of my life. 

“The fear of being'-apprehended by my master pre¬ 
vented rny staying long at Drogheda: I therefore sold 
my working clothes, and the books I had purloined, and 
then embarked for Liverpool in Lancashire. After we 
were put to sea, a violent storm arose, which detained us 
at sea some days, expecting every moment to be cast 
away. The ship was stripped of her masts and rigging, 
and all were carried off. The swelling of the sea was so 
great, that the sailors were obliged to tie themselves with 
ropes to the ship, to prevent their being washed overboard. 
Being driven near the Isle of Man, there was the utmost 
danger of being lost off Douglas-bay. One signal in¬ 
stance of Providence, though it does not concern me, 1 
will relate :—a boy, who came with some liquor to give 
the sailors to refresh them, was washed overboard, and 
afterwards thrown on board again. On the fifth day, the 
tempest abated. We then took in a pilot from Douglas, 
who carried us safe irt our shattered vessel into that 
harbour. 

“ Not being ready to go with the ship, it sailed without 
rnc, and I was left in Douglas, where I stayed three 
weeks, and then embarked in another ship, and had a 
fair passage to Liverpool. From thence I proceeded to 
Loudon, and worked in Kent-street-road as a gardener. 
Being of an unsettled disposition I did not continue long 
in this situation. 

“ After some time I took to work again, and wrought at 
Mr. Nelson’s, a sugar-baker, near Thames-street, Lon¬ 
don. I liad been here but a short time, before 1 was 
discharged on suspicion of a criminal intrigue with a 
servant-maid in the family ; but I soon after got a place 
at Mr Shoemaker’s, a sugar-baker in Lemon-street, where 
I.continued some time. From thence I went to Mr. 
Cooper’s, in Old Fish-street, where I made love to my 
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master’s sister, 'Which coming to his ear, he dischargeti 
me from his service, before I had been there quite a year. 
My mind was then bent on roving again, and I went 
and enlisted into captain Cunningham’s company, in the 
train of artillery at Greenwich, by the name of Nicholas 
Moon. From thence I went for Scotland, this being the 
time the rebellion broke out'there; but afterwards I 
joined the rebel party, and continued in the service of 
the Pretender, till his defeat and escape to France. 

“ It will easily be imagined, that all this while I gave 
up myself to all those vices, for which the soldiery in 
general are so notoriously infamous. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the iropiqus life I led, my conscience was often roused 
with the accuser in ray own breast. This sometimes 
made me think of breaking off my evil course of life, and 
I would set about a reformation. Divers times did I in 
a formal manner repent and .sin, and repent and sin 
again: and when I have happened in company where 
religious people have been discoursing, I have made 
vows and resolutions of a new life, and afterwards wrote 
tliem down in a book that 1 might not forget them. But, 
alas! what are man’s best resolutions when he does not 
look to God for his gracious assistance! 

“ Soon after leaving the Pretender, I returned to Eng¬ 
land, and pursued my way to Exeter; where I got ac¬ 
quainted with a shopkeeper’s daughter, to whom I pre¬ 
tended love, and having ingratiated myself into her 
favour, I borrowed money of her,tand set out in order to 
go to London. But first I swore I w'ould return and 
marry her. 

“ In my w'ay to Loudon, I met witli an honest, virtuous 
young woman, whose father was a farmer of good cir¬ 
cumstances, in Wiltshire. I cast my vulture’s eye upoi; 
her, as a destined prey. I attired myself in a gay man¬ 
ner ; and, in the appearance of a gentleman, paid my 
addresses to her, making her believe 1 was a man of for¬ 
tune, and by this and other devilish artifices I gained her 
consent to be married. We went together to London, 
where I took her to the Fleet and married her. I had 
one child by her, which dying unbaptised, though I was 
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such an abandoned wretch, gave me no little concern.^— 
How cautious ought every young woman to be what com¬ 
pany she goes jnto, especially with whom she contracts 
a familiarity! What calamities have young people 
brought upon their friends, what misery and distress 
upon themselves, by giving too easy credit to appear¬ 
ances ! 

“ After I had spent what money I had with tliis wife, I 
applied myself to w'ork at gardening again ; but my in¬ 
come not being sufficient to support my extravagancies, 
I took to coining half-crowns and shillings, in moulds of 
my own making. I had not followed this practice long, 
before I was overheard by some in the house as I was at 
work, who suspected what I was doing, and threatened 
to inform against me; whereupon I threw away my 
moulds, and left off coining. But my leaving off one 
vice M'as but to make way for another. 

“ I now resolved to take to the highway; accordingly, 
I equipped m 3 'self with a brace of pistols, and set out. 
Tiie first I robbed was a gentleman going to Deptford. 
'I’hen I l obbed a man and his wife at Hyde Park cor¬ 
ner : the woman’s pocket I snatched from her side. 
After this I got two accomplices, and we committed a 
gixjat many robberies in and about London. Among the 
many others, we set upon a gentleman belonging to tlie 
j>lay-house, near a watch-house in London. One kept 
the watchman in the house, while the other two com¬ 
mitted the robbery. The gentleman had his sword 
drawn in his hand, with which be stabbed me in the 
side : however I got his sword from him, and made off 
with it. Soon after, I was taken up for this robbery, and 
carried before a magistrate, who committed me to 
Clerkenwell bridewell. At the next sessions of the Old 
Bailey, I was triql and condemned to die by ray rigU 
name of Nicholas Mooney. 

“ My carelessness at this time was in a great measure 
owing to the expectation I had of a reprieve; of this I 
seemed almost confident, my wife, who shewed herself a 
true friend to me in the time of my necessity, notwitli- 
s’tandiug my baseness to her, assuring me, that I should 
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net die. I was respitW several times. At last justice 
Fielding’s brother came to me a few days before the day 
of execution, and desired me to tell him ingenuously 
and truly, whether those tliree men I had impeached 
were guilty ? I confidently affirmed they were; though 
I knew it to be false. I pray God make them amends 
for the wrong I did them, I 'cannot.—After this, Mr. 
Fielding became my friend, and through his and the 
favour of sir J. Ligonier, a pardon was procured for me. 

“ When I had gotten my liberty, I waited on general 
Ligonier, to return him thanks for his favour, who gave 
me a guinea. I then took to work again at gardening, 
and had a very good place : but it happened, after I had 
been there for some time, that, being drinking in a pub¬ 
lic-house with my master's brother, a quaVrel broke out 
in tlie company between another man and me, and I, as 
concerned in the riot, was sent to the New Gaol, South¬ 
wark. From hence I was carried to Guildford gaol, and 
after some time released. 

“ During the time I was under confinement at Guild¬ 
ford, I contracted an acquaintance with two poor crea 
tures like myself; witli these I agreed, that if we were 
acquitted, we would all take to the highway together; 
and we did not fail of our word : many were the robberies 
we committed in and about London, I was at last 
wounded in attempting to rob a gentleman near the half¬ 
way house going to Kensington. One of my accom¬ 
plices was taken and afterwards hanged. Upon his im¬ 
peachment (oh ! what a rope of sand is the confederacy 
of the wicked!) my other companion and I were forced 
to fly. I bent my course to the west, having first bought 
me a very long knife, either to defend myself, or rob 
withal, and got to Salisbury, disguised in a sailor’s habit. 
There I became acquainted with one who was formerly a 
carpenter in the French service. With him I set out 
for Exeter, and on the road asked him to rob a gentle¬ 
man, but he was afraid, and would not consent. When 
we came to Exeter, he made information against me for 
advising him to rob, and moreover tookanoatli that I 
w-asan outlawed smuggler; whereupon I was apprehended 
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and committed to prison. On my examination I swore, 
that my name was John Jackson, and that I was born at 
Prescot in Lancashire. This is the only time that I ever 
got any advantage by changing my name; but now it 
stood me instead, for by this means I got clear of out¬ 
lawry, and was also acquitted of the other indictment, 
and set at liberty. 

“ J3eing discharged, I went to Taunton, in Somerset¬ 
shire, and got work at gardening, and at leisure times 
painted pictures, and sold them; for I had made some 
proficiency in painting and drawing patterns for needle¬ 
work. Here I assist^ in making a new garden for a 
gentleman, and by this means got acquainted with several 
noted gentlemen’s gardeners, and by one of them was 

lecommended to Esquire P-r, of Fairfield, near 

Stokegussey, where I lived about three quarters of a year. 
My outward demeanour here was such as gained me 
respect, and none suspected what my former life had 
been, yet all the while my heart was going after its lusts. 
During my stay here, I contracted an intimacy with a 
virtuous young woman that was my fcllow’-servant: and 
(let me here ask pardon of God and her, which I do 
iVom the ground of my heart) I ensnared her affections, 
and debauched her. After I had lived in sin with her 
some time, I began to fear, lest she should prove with 
child, and be brought to disgrace; I therefore resolved 
to have no more criminal conversation with her ; and 
that I might be afraid to break my resolution, I went 
the Sunday following to church, and took the sacrament 
upon it; but how weak are the resolves of feeble man, 
without the strength of God! My passion soon grew too 
sU'ong for my reason and resolution. I relapeed, and it 
happened according to ray fears; the poor, ruined crea¬ 
ture proved with c4iild. 

“ When I found this poor creature advancing in her 
pregnancy, I resolved to leave my place. I communi¬ 
cated to her my intention of going away, and, to make 
her easy, swore I would return and marry her. I had 
lately received half a year’s wages, and with that I set 
out ior Bristol, and got work there at Messrs. HUlhousc 
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and Stevens’s sugar-house, where I wrought for some 
time, and was well-beloved, though I so ill deserved it. 
Here it was I became acquainted with my unhappy com- 
]mnion and fellow-sufferer John Jones. It happened 
that Jones fell into company with one that was a noted 
boxer, who challenged him to box him, which challenge 
Jones accepted. He afterwards came and acquainted 
me with the affair, and desired me to second him. 1 
refused, saying, I did not like fighting upon a stage, it 
exposed a man so much : “ but,’’ added I, ‘‘ if you 
want money, go upon the highway.” He urged that wc 
had no pistols. I told him, I could rob any man with 
a stick, and bid him not fear, saying, I am a stout man, 
and so are you: who can take us ? we shall soon fill our 
pockets, and then we may buy pistols and horses too. 
Bristol is much better than London for robbing, and, as 
it is the fair-time, I don’t question getting two or three 
hundred pounds before it is over.” But he was still 
unwilling to go without pistols, so wc concluded to buy 
a brace; and at length he consented. 

“ At our first setting out, we met with alderman Rich’s 
son, in Magdalen-lane, near his father’s house: I pi o- 
posed robbing him, but Jones objected, there being a 
woman near: I said, I feared nobody, and accordingly 
attacked him ; and robbed him of a pinchbeck watch, a 
36s. piece, a moidore, and some silver. As I was rob¬ 
bing him, he dropt his cane or stick, which I picked uj) 
and gave him, I likewise asked him where he lived, and 
on his telling me at Mile-hill, I bid him go home and 
say nothing, for if he did, I would blow his brains out. 
Wc went from thence to Queen’s-square the same night, 
and robbed Mr. Sheircliftof his watch and money; after 
which I was going to rob a gentleman in the square at 
his own door, though Jones persuaded me to the con¬ 
trary ; but before I could lay hold of him, the door w-as 
opened, and he went in and escaped my hands. The 
next day we went to Durham-down, and attacked Mr. 
Wasborough of Henbury, who struck me on the head 
with the butt-end of his whip, and wounded me, where¬ 
upon I fired at him : the ball went through his great 
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coat, but happily did liini no further harm, for which I 
can never sufficiently thank God. I went then to a 
pond, and washed the blood off my face, and then we 
rode off for Bristol, and went to Jones’s lodging, where 
after I had washed my face again, and gotten a plaister 
for my head, I proposed to go out again on foot; but 
Jones absolutely refused, saying, he was ill. However, 
I was resolute, and swore I would have some money 
that night (so was I hurried on by the devil); and accord¬ 
ingly went by myself to College-Green, and robbed a 
gentleman of a mourning-ring and seven shillings. When 
I had done, I returned to Jones’s lodging, and gave him 
half the money, leaving my pistols with him. I then 
went to the Bell, in Broad-street, to enquire for lodging. 
Being asked from whence I came, I immediately replied 
from Westbury ; not in the least imagining 1 could be 
suspected from that circumstance. But God is wise, 
and here he meant to stop me short in my career. I 
was suspected to be the person who attacked Mr. Was- 
borough on the Down, and more so from a drop of blood 
that was left on my face, notwithstanding I had washed 
it twice.—But by what small means can God bring great 
matters to light, when he sees proper, when at other 
times much stronger circumstances escape unobserved. 
To put an end to all doubt, while 1 was here, Mr. Was- 
borough himself came in, Avho charged me with the 
robbery. Being searched, and porvder and ball found 
upon me, I was then committed to Bridewell, where 
being searched again, there was found upon me Mr. 
Sheirclift’s watch, the mourning-ring, and the 36s. piece. 
Seeing no possibility of getting clear of the charge, I 
thought I had better to declare the whole of the matter; 
and accordingly, I impeaclred j)Oor Jones, who was taken 
the next morning'in bed, with the pistols at his bed-side, 
and Mr. Rich’s watch in his pocket. We were after¬ 
wards both examined before the mayor of Bristol, and by 
him committed to Newgate.—I should here observe th6 
reason why the things could not be found upon me the 
first time 1 was searched ; they were concealed in a prl 
VoL. II. R r *37 
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vate pocket, many of wiiich every common highwayman 
has about his clothes. 

“■ When I was committed to prison, I was very heavily 
ironed and closely confined in the condemned room# it 
being apprehended that I, being a stout, sturdy, resolute 
person, might find means to majje iriy escape. 

“ Surely the all-wise Providence of God over-ruled in 
all this aftair; for had I robbed Mr. Wasborough, I 
must have taken my trial at Gloucester, where I had in 
all probability been destitute of .such spiritual help.s as 1 
have met with at Bristol: this, and my being sr) closely 
confined here, is such an instance of Crod'.s mercy tome, 
as I shall have reason to praise him to all eternity. 
Hereby, I had the opportunity of reflecting on my past 
misconduct, and the conversation of some religious 
friends, uninterrupted by the rest of the prisoners. 

‘‘On Easter-Tuesday, March 31, as soon as I arose, I 
was so terrified in mv conscience I could get no rest. I 
knew not what to do. I longed for some good Christian 
to advise me, but knew' not vvht>m to send to. The 
agonies of my mind increasing more and more, I thought 
to ease myself by reading a little: accordingly, I took 
up the common-prayer-book, in which I read, and some¬ 
times prayed on my knees (the prisoners that lay in the 
room with me being all gone out). While I was in this 
distress of soul, and as I was reading, according to my 
wish, a woman carnc to the window, saying, Mj/ friend, 
I am glad to sec thee so xvell employed ; I am not come 
to look at you, but to speak to you for the good of your 
soul. She had not spoken many words more, before I 
was cut to the heart, and had I not given way to my 
distress by a flood of tears, my heart must have bursted. 
As soon as I was able to answer hex', I could not forbear 
crying out,I am the vilest sinner updn earth ; I have 
b^n guilty of all manner of wickedness.” She told me 
if I felt the bui'den of sin, I was the very person for 
whom Christ died; at which news I was a little re¬ 
freshed, and for that time she left me. After this she 
came to me every day, with otl|^s that had like care ol^ 
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my soul, and gave me such advice as they saw I stood in 
need of, and sung hymns suitable to my condition, and 
joined in fervent i)rayer for me, and directed me to proper 
portions of Scripture.—Ail this time, the conviction oi 
my lost state sank deeper and deeper into my soul, and I 
made an open confession of such crimes as would have 
touched tny life, if the fact I was committed for had not. 

“ On Friday, April 10, the trumpet gave its solemn, 
pleasing sound, to call me and the rest of my fellow- 
criminals to the bar of justice. It was to me as a wel¬ 
come voice from heaven, and it filled ray heart with joy, 
hoping I should be shortly there. When I was put to 
the bar, knowing myself woi thy of more .than one death, 
I determined, as I had done before, to give the court no 
trouble, but to plead guilty, and addressed the judge 
nearly in this manner ; 

My lord, 

“ I am called by the name of Jackson, but I desire to 
be indicted by the name of Nicholas Mooney, for the 
other is a fictitious name. And, my lord, I beg I ma 3 » 
have the liberty of speaking a few words before I am 
arraigned, to let your lordship know, that I am the man 
who hath drawn Jones into these unhappy circumstance.s, 
and hope your lordship will therefore shew him favour. 
My lord, I have been arraigned for my life before at the 
Old Bailey, and was convicted; and the cart came to 
the door to take me to execution, but I was reprieved. 
I then depended altogether upon the favour of my friends ; 
but now I rely only upon God. Had I died then I had 
gone to hell, and been damned to all eternity ; but now 
i am snatched as a brand from the burning;, and my 
sentence will be pleasing.” His lordship tiien asked 
me, if I did not expect mercy, by pleading guilty. I 
replied, “ No, nay lord, I expect no mercy from any man 
on this side the grave. The Lord is on my side. I do 
not fear what man can do unto me. I desire to die, for 
I have not only committed many robberies, but have 
been a rebel, and fought against my king and country. 
His majesty’s clemency to me I have abused. Till 
* within the^f fc ' day?, I neither knew what it was to fear 
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or love God, but now I know both, and I know that 
God is reconciled to nje, and has forgiven me all my 
sins, and I am content to die.” 

“ The next day I Avas called to the bar again, to re¬ 
ceive sentence of death, which I did witli tlie utmost 
calmness, my soul being kept all the time in sweet peace 
and full of love. I here again addressed his lordship 
much to tliis purpose : 

“ My lord, 

“ Permit me again to entreat for John Jones, whom I 
have drawn into this trouble.—As for my own part, I 
have committed many robberies, and been a rebel against 
my king, and have wronged my country by coining 
money; for whicli I can never make the public restitu¬ 
tion ; therefore I am content to die, as I deserve. And 
I pray God to bless cvt iy one to whom I have done any 
wrong. And if there be any gentlemen of Bristol here, 
whom I have injured, I ask tliein forgiveness, and espe¬ 
cially Mr. Wasborough (he then stood near me), whom 
I attempted to murder, but God saved him; for which 
I can never praise him enough. 

“ My lord, I desire only three Sundays, and I am 
willing to launch into eternity. And I hope, when I 
come to the place of execution, that God will open my 
moutli, to Avarn all to flee from their Avicked course of 
life. I pray God to bless your lordship and the honour¬ 
able court; and the Lord Jesus receive iny soul!” 

“ After condemnation, I wrote lettei s, one to the poor 
creature w'ho is nOAv w ith child by me, and another to a 
gentleman who had been formerly my friend, part of 
which, for special reasons, I think proper here to subjoin. 

“ Dear Nelly, Bristol, April 14, 1752. 

“ Righteous is the Lord, and just are his judgments* 
His hand hath at last overtaken me : his band of justice 
to cut short my life, and his hand of mercy to save my 
soul. You, for one, can witness the justice of my sen- 
Jence- ■ Were it in my power, I would gladly make 
you and every one else amends, whom I have injured in 
their goods, persons, or credit; but seeing it is not, I 
hereby ask your forgiveness for the wrong I have done 
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you; and 1 trust that God, to whom 1 owe tiiis duty 
first, and you and every one else, will accept my willing 
mind to make full restitution. 

“ I am too apprehensive what you have to undergo 
on my account, not to be concerned for you. Oh ! that 
I had sufficiently considered this before I had brought 
you into this trouble ?—The shame naturally attending 
your circumstances, the trouble consequent thereon, the 
slight of friends, the indignity and reproaches of an ill- 
natured world, are all grievous to be borne; but yet I 
hope that God, who comforts and, supports me under my 
trials, in a manner I am not able to express, will do the 
same for you. Put your trust in him, and you shall 
never be confounded. 

“ On Wednesday fortnight, or as some tell me, on 
Friday se nnight, I am to be delivered out of the miseries 
of this sinful world. Glory be to God through Jesus 
Christ ; He has given repentance and remission of sins 
to me the worst of sinners. He has taken away the sting 
of death, and I am preparing to meet my Saviour and 
my judge. Let n)y example encourage every sinner to 
break off his sins and come unto God through Jesus 
Christ, pleading but his merits and their guilt, and he 
will freely forgive them: but let none presume on the 
long-suffering of God, for he will surely visit their iniquity 
with a rod, and their sins with scourges. 

“ As a dying man I give you this advice : give your¬ 
self up wholly to God, pray to him continually, and 
never rest till you have secured an interest in the blood 
of Jesus Christ. Live in his fear, and you will, as I 
trust I shall, die in his favour. I now commend you to 
God’s grace and almighty protccion, and request your 
earnest prayers for 

“ Your dying friend and well-wisher, 

“ Nicholas Mooney.” 

“ Please to communicate these lines to Mr. B-ht, 

with my due respects.” 

“ To A FRIEND. 

“ Before I die, I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
your kindness to me in times oast. Oh! that I had 
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deserved it; for then I had not brought myself into th^e 
unhappy circumstances. But God is wise ; and seeing 
T would not hear his voice, and leave my wicked life, he 
gave me up to my heart s lust, and permitted me to fill 
up the measure of mine iniquity, that in me at last might 
be shewn the severity of his justice, and riches of his 
mercy. 

“ You took me, the most abandoned wretch, for an 
honest man ; and as such, you kindly and generously 
recommended me where I might have done well. It is 
my own fault I did not. On Friday sennight I am to 
meet the fate my crimes have justly deserved. I deserve 
not only death, but hell! to the former, man hath doomed 
me; from the latter, Christ will save me. Of this I 
have such a firm hope in myself, being assured that God 
is reconciled to me (O tlie riches of his mercy in Christ 
Jesus!) that my prison is a palace, my chains are as or¬ 
naments, and 1 am (juite happy. I hope every one will 
pray for me, that riiy faith fail not. 

I am longing for death, and in firm expectation of a 
glorious resurrection to eternal life. 

“ Your much obliged and dying servant, 
Bristol, April \ A, \752. “NICHOLAS MoONZY.” 

“ On the Sunday before I was to die, a friend proposed 
our going in a coach to execution; but I told my fellow- 
sufferer, as our crimes have been public, let us be public 
examples: let us be seen of all, that all may take warning. 
God will support us. We do not know what good we 
may do by being exposed in a cart. I had likewise a 
friendly visit from Mr. Wasborough and Mr. Sheirclift, 
which gave me no small satisfaction : and that day I 
received the blessed sacrament. On Tuesday night, W. 
Cudmore, who was condemned to die with Jones and 
me, found means to get off his irons, and"had begun to 
break the prison, but was discovered. But had all the 
prison-doors been set open, here would I have stayed to 
meet the fate my crimes have deserved. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, I kept a fast to the Lord, took the sacra¬ 
ment and attended at chapel.” 
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Soma further Particulars relating to Nicholas 
Moonev 

The night before he died, the executioner came into the 
the room and said, “ Gentlemen, if you are not willing, 
I will not perform the office, although I am come at 
which Mooney took liim by the hand, and said, “ My 
friend, you are a welcome man to me.” 

That night six persons sat up in the room, and spent 
the time till midnight in reading, singing, and solemn 
prayer. At one, the prisoners went to bed, and desired 
the eighth chapter of the Romans to be read to them, 
which being done; they went to sleep. At three, Mooney 
arose, and washed himself, saying, My wedding-day 
is come at last!” He conversed cheerfully with his 
friends, till four, and then called up Jones and Cudmore, 
and all together spent about an hour in devotion. After 
this, Jones falling into a great agony, as he stood at the 
window, reading in the Bible, retired to the bed, and 
seemed under such great terrors, that he had fainted, 
had not timely application been made: at w-hich Mooney 
clapped his hands, and rejoicing, cried out, “ I bless 
God for this : more of my sort of work ; mine began in 
this manner.” Wlien Jones came to himself, Mooney 
took him by the hand, saying, “ Come, my dear brother 
Jones, fear not; we shall take our flight above the clouds 
soon.” 

One then asked Jones how he did ? he replied, “ my 
heart is ready to burst; and yet at the same time I find 
in me such rejoicing as if I had the whole world given to 
me. I was never so happy in my life.” 

About seven o’clock, company began to flock in, and 
Mooney, with the utmost cheerffilness testified to all the 
consolation, he •felt from God. He then dressed hiniself 
in mourning, saying, “ I hope this is no sin; I do it not 
out of vanity, but decency. No, no more of the devil’s 
works for me.” 

About eight bis fetters were taken oflF; at which be 
said, “ thus hath God taken off the chains of my sins.” 
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He coDtinuoi! reading, {Having, and ?<[H'aking U> the peo¬ 
ple till he was called to the sacrament at eane. 

At the place of execution, they all joined the minister 
in singing and jirayer: uhich done, IMooiiey earnestly 
exhorted all to take warning hy him.—He then gave thi.s 
printed narrative of his life to the sheritf, and said, “this 
was revised by me last night, and contains nothing hut 
the truth, and it is my desire it should be dis|)erscd abroad 
as much as jtossible, to shew my wickedness and fiod's 
g(|pdness, who has forgiven me all my sins.” He then 
added, “ O, Sir, I cannot express the hapianess I feci. 
There is more {vleasure in serving Covi one heair, than in 
a lonti life of siii. Oh 1 what hath he done for so vile a 
sinner ! I know Christ died for me, and the moment 
the breath is out of my body, my soul will be in heaven. 
1 can from my iieart trium})h witli the ajtostle, and sav. 

O death, where is thy sting r 0 grave, where is thy 
victory?” As the executioner wa^' jHxparing to tie uji 
Jones, he cried out, “ Tie me up first; fori am the 
greatest olfendcr desiring tiiat no one would jiuil his 
legs, for that he was willing to sutler all the jmin.s of 
death.—The ro{vc being fixed, he eried out, “ My .soul i.s 
so full of the love of Cod, tliat it i-; n.udy to start out of 
my body; and in a few moiiK'Hl' I shall he at mv 
fatlicr’s house." J'he cart hemg drawn away, lie wa-- 
launched into eternity. If ]> remarkable, that li(' nevt i 
stirred hand or foot, after ht' was turned (»lf, but hi.-, 
soul seemed to have willingly taken its flight, before it 
was forced from the body. 

His corjisc was conveyed in a hearse from tiie piaci 
of execution to a friend's house in Temple-street, from 
whence it was interred the Sunday following in Temjile- 
eburch-yard, in the presence of several thousands of 
people. 
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A DARING BURGLARY, 

("ommittal hi the Tidme ^Mr. Porter, of ihc Raike 
Farm Hounc, near Chemr, by M^Camirlh/, Morgan. 
Stanley, *Boyd, anet NeUl, Irish Iluymalurs ■ Jor 
•uhi(*h the two frst zvere executed on the oj 
May, 1732. 

As the harvest appioaches, flutnbers of the lowest cla^^ 
ot Irish come oter to the nearest counties in J^igland, to 
be liirccl, as they receive better wages, and live better 
than in their own country; and a wild, ferocious, and 
knavish set generally mix amon^ the indushious and 
honest, for the purpose of plundenng their einployeis. 

Mr. Porter, a vttealthy former, of Cheshue, luid en¬ 
gaged a nuinb^of Rifese people, in the year 1732. m hi- 
htuvcst-fields.' ^ne evening his house'was l)cset by a 
gang of them, who forcibly broke open his doois, an 
vancfd to him while at his supper-table, seized and 
l)Ound him with cords, at the same time, with Loirid 
till eats demanding his money. 

They also seized his eldest daughter, pinioned her, and 
obliged her to shew them where her father's money and 
plate were deposited. In the coqfusion, the yonngC: 
daughter, an heroic little drl of thiiteen years of age. 
made lier escape, run into & stable, got astride the bare 
back of a liorse, only haltered; but not daiing to ride 
past the house, bes^ by the* thieve, she galloped over 
the fields, leaping hedges dlt^fes, to Pulford, to 
iidorin her eldest brother the darfger they weie m at 
the village. He, and' a frieitd*' named Craven, deter¬ 
mined on attackiiag the viUaih^, 'ttSd for that purpose set 
off at full speed, the little girl accompanying them. 

On entering his paternal roof, the son found one of 
the villains on guard, whdm’he killed so instantaneously, 
that it caused no alarm. Proceeding to the parlour, 
they found the other four, in the very act of setting hi.s 
father on the lire, alter robbing him of fourteen guineas, 
ill order to extort more. They had shipped down hi-- 
Voi,. II. S .s ^37 
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breeches to his feet, and his eldest daughtei' was on her 
knees, supplicating for his life. 

What a sight was this for a son! Like an enrngcd lion, 
and backed by his brave friend, he flew upon them. 
They fired two pistols, and wounded both the father and 
the son, and a servant boy wlibm they hatl also bound, 
but not so as to disable them, for the son wrested a 
hanger from one of them, cleft the villain to the ground, 
and cut the others. 

The eldest daughter having unbound her father, the 
old man united hi.s utmost efforts by the side of his sou 
and friend ; and so hard did they press, that the thieves 
jumped through a widow, and ran off. 

The young men pursued, and seized two more on 
Chester-hridge, who dropped a silver tankard. The 
tiflh got on board a vessel at Liverpool, of wiiicii his 
brother was the cook, hound for the West-Indies; which 
sailed, but was driven back by adverse winds. 

The account of the robbery, with Uie escape of the re¬ 
maining villain, having reached Liverpool, a king's boat 
searched every vessel, and at length found the robber, by 
the wounds he had received, and sent liiin in fetters to 
Chester gaol. 

Mr. Porter had a servant man in the hou.->c at ihe 
time, a countryman of the robbers, who remained an 
unconcerned spectator, and as lie afterwards run away, 
he was also sent to prison, cbai'ged with being an accom¬ 
plice. They were brought to trial at Chester assizes, in 
March, 1752, and condemned. * 

Boyd, on account of his youth, and his liaving endea¬ 
voured to prevail upon the other^ not to murder Mr. 
Porter, had his sentence of deaui remitted for trans¬ 
portation. V 

The hired servant of Mr. Porter was not prosecuted. 

On the Thursday previous to the day fixed for execu¬ 
tion, Stanley slipped offhis irons, and changing his dress, 
escaped out of gaol, and got clear off. 

On the 25th of May, 1752, M'Cannclly and Morgai. 
were brought out of prison, in order to be hangetl. Their 
beliaviour was as decent as could be expected from sucii 
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low-bred men. They both declared that Stanley, who 
escaped, w'as the sole contriver of the robbery. 

They died in the catholic faith, and were attended by 
a priest of that [)ersuasion. 


THOMAS WILFORD, 

■ [A Cripple, who murdered his Wife.] 

Executed at Tyburn, June 22, 1752. 

Ik this malefactor, a wretch of the most depraved and 
low class of the metropolis, we find the passion of love 
enflamed by the “ green-eyed monster,” into jealousy; 
wliich, as in greater men, knowing no bounds, works up 
the mind to madness and desperation. The murder, in 
such instances, of the fair, and too often the frail, partner 
of the heart ^erally ensues. 

Thomas Wilford' w'as b(>rn of very poor parents, at 
Fulham, in the county of Middlesex; and coming into 
the world with only one arm, he was received into the 
workhouse, where he w'as employed in going of errands 
for tlic paupers, and occasionally for the inhabitants of 
the tow n ; and was I'emarkable for his inoffensive be¬ 
haviour. ’ 

A girl of ill-fame, named Sarah Williams, being passed 
from the parish of St. Giles in the Fields to the same 
workhouse, had aft enough to persuade Wilford to marry 
her, though he was then only seventeen years of age; 
and their inclinations being made known to the church¬ 
wardens, they gave the intended bride forty shillings, to 
enable her to begin llie world. ; 

Tlie young cofiplc now went to the Fleet, and were 
married: after which they took lodgings ki St. Giles’s; 
and it was only on the Siiinday succeeding the marriage, 
that the murder was peri)etrated. On that day, the 
wife having been out with an old acquaintance, staid till 
•midnight; and on her return, Wilford, who was jealous 
of her conduct asked her w here she had been. She said 
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to the Park, and would give him no other answer; a cir¬ 
cumstance that inflamed ijim to such a degree, that a 
violent quarrel ensued, the consequence of n hich was fatal 
jo the wife; for Wilford’s passions were so irritated, 
tliat he seized a knife, and she advancing towards him, 
he threw her down, and kneeling on her, cut her throeit, 

. o that her head was almost severed from her body. 

He had no sooner committed the horrid teig |d. than he 
threw down the knife, opened the chalnoer-door, and 
was going down stairs, w’hen a vromari, whp loilged in 
an adjacent room, asked who was there? t^'whicli Wil- 
ford replied, “ It is me ; I have mu^gr^rMfiy poor wife, 
whom I loved as dearly as my own^K.” 

On this the woman went dowri^^^Wie landlord of the 
house, mid was immediately followed ,by Wilford, who 
said iie liad killed the woman that he loved beyond all 
die world, and was willing to die for the crime he had 
committed : and he did not make the slightest eflbi t to 
escape. 

On this the landlord called the watch, who, taking 
Wiituid into custody, confined him for that night, and on 
the Ibllowing day lie was committed to Newgate fiy 
iustice I ielding. 

llcing arraigned on the first day of tlu' Ibllowing 
sessions at the Old Bailey, he pleaded guilty; but the 
court refusing to record bis plea, he was put by till the 
last day, when be again pleaded guilty, but was prevailed 
('ll to put himself ou bis trial.* 

Accordingly the trial came on; djuring which the pri- 
-<oner did not seek to extenuate the crime of w hich he 
had been guilty: op the contrary, his penitent behaviour 
and flowing tears seemed to testify the sense he cntcr- 
iained of his offence; Every person pic.sent seemed 
[lenetrated with grief for his misfortunes. 

The case ofjthis malefactor has been the rather inserted, 
because he was the first that suftered in consequence of 

Much praise is due to the humanity of the judges, w ho frcqueufly 
pievaii oil prisonci’s to retract their first plea of guilty j and many iii- 
lan«.'(‘> have occurred in whicli they have been acquitted on tlieir 
sei 'ind arraiifnment. 
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an act that passed in the year 1751, for the more effec¬ 
tual prevention of murder, Avhich decrees that the convict 
shall he executed on the second day after conviction ; 
for which reason it has been customaiy to try persons 
charged with murder on a Friday ; by which indulgence, 
in case of conviction, the execution of the sentence is 
necc.'-surily postponed till Monday: and by the same 
act it is oi dained, that the convicted murderer shall he 
either hung in chains, or anatomized. 

The jury having found Wilford guilty, sentence against 
him was jtronounced in the following terms: Tlionias 
Wilfoid, you stand convicted of tlie horrid and unnatural 
crime of murdering Sarah your wife. ITis court doth 
adjudge, that you be taken back to the [dace from whence 
you came, and there to,be fed on bread and water till 
\Vedne.sday next, when you are to be taken to tiie com¬ 
mon place of execution, and there hanged by tlie neck 
until you arc dead ; after which your body is to be [)uh- 
licly dissected and anatomized, agreeable to an act of 
})arliament in that case made and provided: and may 
^.jod Almiglity have mercy on your soul!"’ 

Doth before and after conviction, Wilford behaved as 
a real [x-nitent, and at the place of execution he exhibited 
the most genuine signs of contrition for tla; crime of 
uhicli he had been guilty. 


CAPTAIN PETER DE LA FONTAINE, 

Cjudcmned to die for I'orgery, but afterxearda trans¬ 
ported, September, 175ii. 

De LiA. Fontaii^e was born of noble parents in France, 
and received a military education, and served at tlic siege 
of Phillipsburgb, under the duke of Derwick. 

The campaign being ended, he went to Paris, where a 
geVnleman invited him to spend some time at his country 
i^cat, when he fell in love with his daughter, nlu, wished 
to marry him; but the father interposing, she eloped with 
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(ier lover, and they lived a considerable time as married 
people, ac Rouen. 

On their return to Paris the young lady lodged in a 
convent; but De la Fontaine appearing in public, some 
oflicers of justice, seeing him in a coflee-housc, told him 
they had the king’s warrant for apprehending him: on 
which, he wounded two of tlieiii with his sword; not¬ 
withstanding which, he was seized and lodged in prison. 

On this he wrote to the young lady, telling her he was 
obliged to go into the country on urgent business, but 
A\ ould .<10011 return; and having made an interest w itli 
the (laughter of the keeper of the prison, she let him out 
occasionally, -to visit his mistress. 

Being brought to trial for running away with an heiress, 
he would liave been capitally convicted, agreeably to the 
law s of France, but that the yoflng lady voluntarily swore 
tliat .she went off with him by her own consent. Soon 
afu r ids acquittal, she was seized with the pains of 
iahour, and died in child-hed. 

Soon afterwards l)c la Fontaine went again into the 
.un)\, and behaved so bravely at the battle near Kale, 
that the duke of Berwick rewarded his courage with the 
eotnndssion of lieutenant of grenadiers. 

A young lady of Strasburgh, who had fallen in love 
With Dc la Fontaine at Paris, before his former connec¬ 
tion, now obtained a pass from the marshal de Bellisle, 
and being introduced to the duke of Berwick, told' him 
slie wished to see Dela Fontaine; and the duke, judging 
oi the cause, ordered her to lie conducted to him. 

On the following day she went Jpthe duke, dre.ssed in 
men's clothes, and begging to enter as a volunteer in the 
same regiment with De la Fontaine, she was indulged 
for the novelty of the hymour. She went through the 
regular duties of a soldier, and reposed in the same tent 
with her paramour; but, in the winter following the 
campaign, she died of the spiall-pox, leaving a paj t of 
her fortune to her lover. 

'I'lie duke of Berwick being Filled at the siege of Piiil- 
lip.shurgh, De la Fontaine made the tour of Europe ; hu* 
returning to Paris, he fought a duel with an officer, who 
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being dangerously wounded, our hero repaired to Brest, 
and embarked as lieutenant of marines on board a vessel 
bound for Martinico. 

The ship being taken by a Turkish corsair was carried 
into Constantinople, whc'-e De la Fontaine was confined 
in a dungeon, and had only bread and water for his suste¬ 
nance. While in this situation, he was visited by another 
prisoner, who had more liberty than himself, and Mho 
ach ised him, as the French consul was then absent, to 
apply to a Scotch nobleman then in the city, who was 
distinguished for his humane and generous feelings. 

De la Fontaine having procured pen, ink, and paper, 
H ith a tinder-box to strike a light (all by tlie friendship 
of his fellpw-prisoner), sent a letter to the nobleman, who 
l)ad no sooner read it, than be hurried to the cells, to 
visit the unfortunate prisoner. 

Having promised his interest to procure his enlarge¬ 
ment, he went to the grand vizier, and pleaded Ins cause 
so effectually, that De la Fontaine was released, and 
went immediately to thank the vizier, who wished him 
happy, and presented him w ith a sum of money. 

Hence our adventurer sailed to Amsterdam, when*, 
having a criminal connection with a lady, who becauu. 
pregnant, he embarked for the Dutch settlement of Cu- 
ra^oa; but finding the place unhealthy, he obtained tla- 
governor’s permission to go to Surinam, where he conti¬ 
nued above five years. 

While in this place, the governor invited him to a ball, 
where one of the company was a widow lady of rank, of 
whom he determined, if possible, to make a conquest, 
nor did be long fail of an opportunity, for dining with 
her at the governor’s house, they soon became %erv inti¬ 
mately acquainted. 

The consequence of their sociability was a residence as 
husband and wife ; and four children were the fruits of 
the connection, three of whom died; but the other, a 
boy, was educated by the Dutch governor. 

• Other officers having addressed the same lady, Do la 
Fontaine was occasionally involved in difficulties on her 
account.. One of these officers having traduced him m 
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his absence, our Iiero, <)n meeting him, bid him draw his 
sword, but the other refused, bn which Dc la Fontaine 
struck him witli his cane, and cut off one of his ears. 
On this oaradif^turer was seized, and tried by a court- 
iiiartiaij,'bar^l^iitted:; and the officer degraded, on ac¬ 
count i^t^^&s^cation lie had given; and fi'orn this 
tinje IJi'la droStaine was treateti vviili unusual marks of 
civility. 

He still lived on the best terms with the lady, and their 
affi^ciiou apjDeared to be reciprocal. jis. 

'J’he governor bestowed on him a considf^K- '^twl of 
land, which he cultivated to great advatftkg^iphlit the 
malice of his enemies was so restless, that they prevailed 
on one of his negro servants to mix a dose of poison in 
his food. 

Unsuspecting of any villainy, he swallowed tiic poison, 
the consefiuencc of which was, that he languished sevei ul 
itioulhs; and the lady, affected hy his situation, gave 
'vay to melancholy, which brought on a consumption, 
tliat deprived her oflife. 

After her death, De la Fontaine obtained the gover¬ 
nor's permission to return to Europe; and lived for some 
lime in.a splendid manner at Amsterdam ; but at length 
he determined to embark for England. 

Having arrived in London, he look elegant lodgings, 
lived in the style of a gentleman, and made several ga\ 
connections. 

Among his acquaintance was Zaiinier, a VenctiHii, 
who had been obliged to quit, his own country^ bii ac¬ 
count of his irre^laritiee. This maw possessed s«di an 
artful address, that De la; Foptaine made hinq'iat all times 
welcome to his table, and admitted ^im to a bon&idepable 
share of his confidence. ; ' , •' 

Zannier soon improved thisadyantPge; for, contfiving 
a scheme with an attorney and bailiff, be pretended to 
have been arrested fpr'three> hpnjdri^ ’^uhds, and pre¬ 
vailed on J)is new Ifiend to.jt^b;him,‘bn' the assurance 
that he had a gpod estetC in Ifeland, dnd would pay the 
money before th«yfetu1rfi'of the writ ; but when the term 
arrived, Our hero was compelled to discharge the debt, 
as Zannier did not appear. 
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Hithc'i L() De la Foutaifie had been in London without 
making any connection with the ladies; tfut thei-e bein® 
a procession of free-masous at that time, he dressed him, 
seif irt the most superb manner, and his chariot being 
the most elegant of any in the procession, he was parti¬ 
cularly noticed by the spectators. 

Among the rest, the daughter of an alderman had her 
curiosity so much excited, that she caused enquiry to be 
made who he was; and on the following day sent him 
a letter, intimating that she should be at a ball at Rich¬ 
mond, where he might have an opportunity of dancin* 
with her. 

. Our hero did not hesitate to comply; and when the 
ball was ended, he received an invitation to dine with the 
young lady on the following day, at her father’s Ijouse. 
He attended accordingly ; but the father having learnt 
his character, insisted that he should decline his visits, 
which put an end to all his hopes from that quarter. 

The circumstances of our hero being greatly reduced, 
he resolved, if possible, to repair them by marriage, and 
was soon afterwards wedded to a widow of considerable 
fortune; but his taste for extravagance rendered this 
fortune unequal to his support; nor was his conduct t,» 
his wife by any means generous. 

Soon after his marriage he was at the lord-mayor’? 
ball, where he made an acquaintance with the wife of a 
tradesman, which ended in a criminal connection. 

The parties frequently met at taverns and bagnios, and 
l.)8 la Fontaine having written to the lady, appointing 
her to meet him at a tavern, the letter fell into the hands 
of her husband, who communicated the contents to her 
brother, and the letter vyds sealed up, and delivered ac¬ 
cording to its address. 

’The brothers agreed to go to the tavern, where they 
told tlie waiter to shew any lady to them wlio might en¬ 
quire for De la, Fontaitie. • ^ 

In a shortTtme thei lady Came, and was astonished to 
be introduced to her brother and iiusband: but the latter 
Was so .adected, tl)at he promised a full remission of all 
that was passed, on her promise of future fidelity. I'hese 
VoL. II. Tt * ;/ 
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generous terms she rejected with contempt, and imme¬ 
diately left the room. 

De la Fontaine being informed of this circumstance 
was, overcome with a sense of the husband's generous 
behaviour, and advised the lady to return to her duty. 
At first she insulted him foi; his advice, but at length 
thought proper to comply with it. 

Our hero now saw his own conduct in an unfavourable 
light; on which he went into the country with his wife 
for some time, to avoid his old associates, and then re¬ 
turned to London, determined to abandon his former 
course of life. 

Unfortunately, however, he had not long formed this 
resolution, when Zannier went to him, begging his for¬ 
giveness for obliging him to pay the debt. De la Fon¬ 
taine too easily complied with his request, and once more 
considered him as a friend. 

Zannier and De la Fontaine "oing to a tavern, met 
with a woman whom the latter had formerly known, and 
a man who was dressed in black. While Dela Fontaine 
was conversing with the woman, the stranger (who after¬ 
wards appeared to be a Fleet parson) read die marriage- 
vcercmony from a book which he held in his hand and 
the next week De la Fontaine was apprehended on a 
charge of bigamy, and committed for trial at the Old 
JBailey. 

The villain Zannier visiting him in New’gate, De la 
Fontaine was so enraged at Ins perfidy, that he beat him 
through the press-yard with a broom-stick with such se¬ 
verity, that the turnkey was obliged to interpose to pre¬ 
vent murder. 

In revenge of this, Zannier swore that De la Fontaine 
had been guilty of forgery, in imitating the hand-writing 
of a gentleman named Pan’y: In consequence of which 
De la Fontaine was brought to his trial, and capitally 
convicted, though a gentleman swore that the writing re¬ 
sembled that of Zamiier, and there was too much reason 
to believe that his hand committed the forgery. 

Yet the jury found Dela Fontaine guilty; the courJ 
sentenced him to deatli, and lije day was appointed for 
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’^ls execution. He was, however, resfpeiC ftis was 
from time to time continued, during me years, tvhen he 
was pardoned on condition of transp<iTOtion. 

In September, 1752, with many other convicts, he was 
shipped to tlie English colony of Vii^nia, in America. 


MARY BLANDY, 

r 

Executed at Oxjord, Apnl\fi, 175% for the Murder 
of her Eitther. 

The following case excited an uncommon degree of 
interest at the time it occurred ; and is, we tliink, with¬ 
out exception, the most atfecting that has hitherto fallen 
ander our notice. Many comparisons were made at the 
time, between the subject of this narrative and Miss Jef¬ 
feries ; but we think them totally different: and the fatter 
was incomparably the worst character, as the murder of 
her uncle was the consequence of a premeditated scheme 
between her and her,accomplice; whereas Miss Blandy 
was seduced by a profligate, wretch, who professed to 
have honourable .intentions, and to whom she unfortu¬ 
nately became’; so i at&ched, that she blindly follow^ed 
what his vicidhs inclip^flpn |)|pmpted him to ad vise. We 
do not intend ip thpl^t'^, palliate the wicked and un¬ 
natural crime, but irndfel^ ^ ^ew the difference lietween 
the two cases. Miss !jdffeHi^|ptnmi|^ed a premeditated 
murder, and to conceal it; 

wherpps Miss^tell^^hpKjM^'j^itently confessed 
what she had'^^^eX’^i^'t^|te|s"mpch reason to believe 
her assertion, thpf‘4|e:^iJ|ndt'% the powders were 
poisonous; or,-what/is:^ that she did 

not tbirik'atlaU alJouilb, . 

Mary Blandy was flie only ddtighter of Mr. Francis 
Blandy, an eminent attorney at Henley-upon-Thames, and 
town-clerk of that place. She had been educated with 
the utmost tenderness, and every possible care was taken 
fo impress her mind with sentiments of virtue and religion. 
Her person had nothing in it remarkably engaging; but 
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she was of a Sprightly and affable disposition, polite in 
manners, and en^ging in conversation; and Avas Un¬ 
commonly distinginshed by her good sense. 

She hadTead the best authors in the English language: 
and had a memory remarkably retentive of the knowledge 
she had acquired. In a word) she excelled most of her 
sex in those accomplishments which are calculated to 
grace and dignify tW female mind. 

The father being reputed to be rich, a number of 
young gentlenjen courts his acquaintance, with a view 
to make an interest with his daughter: but of ^11 the 
visitors, none were more agreeable, both td father and 
daughter, than the gentlemen of the army; and the for¬ 
mer was never better pleased thaq when he had some of 
them at his table. 

Miss Blandy was about twenty-six years of age when 
she became Acquainted with captain William Henry 
Cranstoun, who was then about forty-six. He was the 
son of loi-d Cranstoun, of an ancient Scotch family, which 
had made great alliances, by intermarriages, witli the no¬ 
bility of Scotland. Being a younger brother, his uncle, 
ord Mark Ker, procured him a commission in tlie army; 
whicli, with the interest of 1500/. was all he liad for his 
support. 

C^ranstoun married a Miss Murray in Scotland, in the 
year 1745, and received a handsome fortune with her; 
but he was deffetive in the great article of prudence. 
His wife was delivered of a son within a year after the 
marriage ; and about this period he received orders to 
join his regiment in En^and, and was sent on a rperuit- 
ing-party to Henley, which gave rise to the unhappy con¬ 
nexion that ended so fatally. 

It may seem extraordinary, "and, is^ perhaps, a proof 
of Cranstoun’s art, that he could ingratiate, himself into 
the affections of lifiss Blandy; for his person Avas dimi¬ 
nutive ; be was so marked Avitii the small-pox, that his 
face Avas in seams, and be squinted very much; but he 
possessed that faculty of small-talk which is but too pre- 
vak nt Avith many of the fair sex. 

Mr. Blandy, who Avas acquainted Avith lord Mark Ker, 
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M-as foud of being deetti^ a man of taste, and so open to 
flattery, that it is not to be wopdered at that a man of 
Cranstoim’s artifice ingiutiated himself into bis favour, 
and obtained permission to pay his addresses to the 
daughter. 

Cranstoun, apprehending that Miss Blandy might dis¬ 
cover that he had a wife in Scotland, informed her that 
he w as involved in a disagreeable law-suit in that country 
^vitll a young lady, who claimed him as a husband ; and 
so sure was he of the interest he had obtained in Miss 
Blaady’s affections, that he had the confidence to ask 
her if she loved him well enough to wait the issue of the 
aft’air. She told him, that if her father and mother ap¬ 
proved of her staying for him, she had no objection. 

This must be allowed to have been a very extraordi¬ 
nary declaration of love, and as extraordinary a reply. 

Cranstoun endeavoured to conduct the amour with all 
possible secrecy; notw ithstanding which, it came to the 
knowledge of loi^ iVIark Ker, w'ho wrote to Mr. Blandy, 
informing him thtit tiie captain had a wife and children 
in Scotland, and conjuring him to preserve his daugliter 
from ruin. 

Alarmed by this intelligence, Mr. Blandy informed his 
daughter of it; but she did not seem equally affected, as 
Cranstouu’s former declaration had. prepared her to ex¬ 
pect some such news : and when tlje old gentleman taxed 
Cramtouu with it, lie declared it w'as only an allair of 
gallantry, of which he should have no diflicultv to free 
himself. ' ’ 

firs. Blandy appears to have been under as great a, 
degree of infatuation as her daughter, for she forboie all 
farther enquiry on the captain’s bare assurance that tiie 
report of iiis marripge was false. Cranstoun, lio'vevcr, 
could not be equally easy., ilesaw.the necessity of de¬ 
vising some scheme to get his first marriage annulled, or 
of bidding adieu to all the gratifications he could promise 
iiimself by a second. 

After revolving various schemes in his mind, he at 
length wrote to his wife, requesting her to disown him 
for a husband, i’he substance of this letter was, that, 
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“ having no other way of rising to preferment but in the 
army, he had but little,ground to expect advancement 
ihere, while it was known he was encumbered with a 
wife and family; but could he once pass for a single man, 
he had not the least doubt of being quickly preferred ; 
which would procure him a sufficiency to maintain her, 
as well as himself, in a gentecler manner than he was 
now able to do. All therefore,” adds he, “ I have to 
request of you, is, that you will transcribe the inclosed 
copy of a letter, wherein you disown me for a husband : 
put your maiden-name to it, and sen<l it by the post. All 
the use I shalt make of it shall be to procure iny advance¬ 
ment, which will necessarily include your own benefit. 
In full assurance that you will comply with my request, 
1 remain, 

“ Your most affectionate husband, 

“ W. II. CUANSTOUK.” 

]\Irs. Cranstoun, ill as she had been treated by her 
husband, and little hope as she had of more generous 
usage, was, after repeated letters had jiasscd, induced to 
give up her claim, and at length sent him the requested 
jiapor, signed Murray, which was her maiden-name. 

The villainous captain, being possessed of this letter, 
made some copies of it, which he sent to his wife’s rela¬ 
tions, and his own : the consequence of which was that 
they withdrew the assistance that they had afforded the 
lady, which reduced licr to an ej^tremity she had never 
before known. 

Exclusive of this, he instituted a suit before the lords 
of session, for the dissolution of the marriage ; but when 
Mrs. Cranstoun was licard, and the letters read, the 
artful contrivance was seen through, the marriage was 
confirmed, and Cranstoun was adjudged to pay the ex¬ 
penses of the trial. At the next sessions, captain Crans¬ 
toun preferred a petition, desiring to be heard by council, 
on new evidence, which, it was pretended, had arisen 
lespecting Miss Murray. This petition, after some he¬ 
sitation, was heard ; but the issue was, that the marriage 
was again confirmed, and (Jranstoun was obliged to allow 
his wife a separate maintenance. 
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Still, however, he paid his addresses to Miss Blandy 
with the same fervency as before; which coming to 
the knowledge of Mrs. Cransf oun, slie sent her the decree 
of the court of session, establishing the validity of llie 
marriage. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that this would have con¬ 
vinced Miss Blandy of the erroneous path in which she 
was treading. On this occasion, she consulted her mo¬ 
ther : and Cranstoun having set out for Scotland, tlie 
old lady advised her to write to him, to know tht; truth 
of the affair. 

Absurd as this advice was, she wrote'to him; but. 
soon after the receipt of her letter, he returned t» Henley, 
when he had impudence enough to assert, that tlie cause 
was not finally determined, but vi ould be referred to tlie 
house of lords. 

Mr. Blandy gave \'ery little credit to this assertion. 
but his wife assented at once to all he said, and tiealtd 
him with as much tenderness as if he had been lier own 
child; of which the following circumstance will afionl 
ample proof. 

■ Mrs. Blandy and her daughter being on a visit to Mr.-i 
Bocuck of 'lurville-court, the old lady was taken so ili a.-, 
to be obliged to continue there for some days. In the 
height of her disorder, which was a violent fever, she 
cried, “ Let Cran.stouii be sent for.” He was then wilii 
ilie regiment at Southampton ; but her request being 
coirqiTied with, she no sooner saw him, than she raised 
herself on the pillow, and hung round his neck, repeatedly 
e.Kclaimiag, “ My dear Cranstoun, I am glad yon aie 
come; I shall now grow well soon." So extravagant 
was her fondness, that she insisted on having him as her 
nurse; and he actually administered her medicines. 

On the following day she grew' belter; on w hich she 
.said, “ This i owe to you, my dear Cranstoun; your 
coming has given me new health and fresh spirits. I was 
fearful I should die, and you not here to comfort that 
poor girl. How like death .she looks 1” 

It would be ungenerous to the memory of Mrs. Blandy 
to suppose that she saw Cranstoun's guilt in its true light 
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of enormity ; but certainly she was a most egregious dupe 
to his artifices. 

Mrs. Blandy and her daughter having conae to London, 
the former wanted forty pounds, to discharge a debt she 
had contracted unknown to herhusbaud; and Cranstoun 
coining into the room while the motlicr and the daughter 
were weeping over their distresses, he demanded the 
reason of their grief; of which being informed, he left 
them, and soon returning with the requisite sum, he threw 
it into the old lady’s lap. Charmed by this apparent ge¬ 
nerosity, she burst into tears, and squeezed jiis * hand fer¬ 
vently ; on \thich he embraced hjsr, and said^‘ Remem¬ 
ber, it is^ son ; therefore do not make,yourself uneasy ; 
you do not lay under any obligation to me.” 

Of this debt of forty pounds, ten pounds had been con¬ 
tracted by the ladies while in London,' for expenses in 
eonsequence of llicir pleasures; and the other tliirty by 
expensive treats given to Cranstouii at Henley, during 
Mr. lUaad^'s absence. 

Soon after this Mrs. Blandy died; and Cranstoun now 
coiuphiiuing of his fear of being airested for the forty 
pounds, tlie young lady borrowed that sum, which she 
gave Isiin, and made him a present of her watch : so that 
he n as a gainer by his former apparent generosity. 

Mr. Biandy began now to shew' evident dislike of cap¬ 
tain Crans oLiii’s visits : but he found means to take leave 
of tS.e daughter, to whom he complained of the father’s 
ill Iroatnienl; but insinuated that he had a method of 
conciliating his esteem; and that when he arrived in 
Scotland be w ould send her some powders proper for the 
j'urpose; on which, to prevent suspicion, he would write, 
“ J^owders to clean the Scotch pebbles.” 

Cransioiiii sent lier tlie powders, according to promise; 
and Ml. Blandy being indisposed on the Sunday se’nnight 
before ins death, Subaii Gunnel, a maid-servant, made 
him some water-gruel, into which Miss Blandy conveyed 
some uf tne powder, and gave it to her father, and re¬ 
pealing this drauglu on the following day, he was tqr- 
nieiued -vi n the most violent pains in his bowels. 

vVhea the old gvntleman s disorder increased, and he 
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was attciiiiai by a physician, his daughter came into lus 
rootu, and Iklliiig on her knees to her father, said, “ I5a- 
ni>h me where vou please; do with me what you please, 
so you do hut forgive me : and as for Cnmsloun, I will 
never see him, s|)e:iJ; to him, or write to him, as long us 
i live if you will forgi\*e me.” 

In reply to lhi.s, tlie father said, “ I forgive tliety my 
dear, and I hope (lod w ill forgive thee ; hut thou .shouldst 
have considered before thou utttemph dst any thing 
against thy fatlier; thou shouldst i)a\e eonsiticixd I was 
thy own father.” 

Miss llhmdy now acknowledged that she had pul pow¬ 
der in his gruel, hut that it was for an innocent purpo.se : 
on which the father tuiniug in hi.s bed, said, “O such a 
villain ! to come to my house, eat of the l)est, and drink 
of the best my house could atford ; and in return take 
away my life, and ruin my daughter. O ! my dear, thou 
must hate that man.” 

The young lady replied, “ Sir, every word you say is 
like a sword jiiereing to my heart; more severe than if 
you were angry: 1 must kneel, and beg you will not 
curse m<-.” Tlic father .said, 1 curse thee, my dear ! 
how couldst thou think 1 would eiir.se thee ? No; I 
bless tliee, and hoi)e (>od will ble.ss thee, and amend tliy 
life. Do, my dear, go out of the room ; say no more, 
lest thou shoi]ldst say any tiling to thy own pnjiKhee. 
do to thy uncle Slephctis, and take him for thy iriend : 
poor man ! I am sorry for him.” 

Mr. lllandy dying in coirscqucnce of his illness, it was 
siispccU (1 that liis daughter had occasioned ins death ; 
whereupon she was taken into custody, and committed 
to the gaol at Oxfonl. 

She was tried on the .3d of March, 1732, and after 
many witnesses had been called to give evidence of her 
guilt, slic w as dcsircKl to make her defence, which she 
did in the following speech ; 

“ My lord, 

“ It is morally impossible for me to lay down the 
hardshijis I have received.—I I'.ave been aspersed in my 
character. In the lirst place, it has been said, I spoke 

VuL. 11. V n 
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ill of my father; that I have cursed him, and wished 
him at hell; which is extremely faU>.. Sometimes little 
family affairs have happened, and . e did not speak to 
me so kind as I could wish. I owe i am passionate, my 
lord ; and in those passions some hasty expressions might 
have dropped ; but great care has. l)cen taken to recol¬ 
lect every word I have spoken at different times, and (o 
apply them to such particular j)nrposcs, as my enemies 
knew would do me the greatest injury. I'hese are hard¬ 
ships, my lord, such as yourself must allow to be so. It 
was said too, my lord, that I eisdeavoured to make my 
escape. Your lordship will judge from the difficulties I 
laboured under: I had lost my father;—I was accused 
of being his murderer ;—I was not permitted to go near 
him ;—I was forsaken by my friends—affronted liy the 
mob—and insulted by my servants.—Although I begged 
to have the liberty to listen at the door where he died, 

I was not allowed it. IVIy keys w'ere taken from me; 
my shoe-buckles and garters loo—to prevent me from 
making away with myself, as though I was the most 
abandoned creature. What could I do, my lord ? I 
verily believe I must have been out of my senses. When 
1 heard my father was dead, I ran out of the house, and 
over the bridge, and had nothing on but an half sack and 
I)etticoats, without a hoop—my petticoats hanging about 
me: the mob gathered about me. Was this a condi¬ 
tion, my lord, to make iny escape in ? A good woman 
beyond the bridge, seeing me in this distress, desired me 
to walk in, till the mob was dispersed : the town serjeant 
was there. I begged he w'ould take me under his pro¬ 
tection, to have me home: tlie woman said it was not 
proper ; the mob was very great, and that I had better 
stay a-ljttle. When I came home, they said I used the 
constable ill. I was locked up for fifteen hours, w ith 
only an old servant of the family to attend me. I was 
not allowed a maid for the common decencies of my sex. 
I was sent to gaol, and w^as in hopes there, at least, this 
usage would have ended ; but was told, it was reported, 
I was frequently drunk ; that I attempted to make my. 
escape; that I did not attend at chapel. A more abstc- 
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mious woman than I am, my lord, I believe is not in 
existence. 

“ Upon the report of my making my escape, the gen¬ 
tleman, who was liigh-sherifF last year (not the present), 
came and told me, by order of the higher powers, he 
must put an iron on me. I subiuiUed, as I always do, 
to the higher powers. Sometime after, he came again, 
and said he must put a heavier upon me; which I have 
worn, rny lord, till I came hither. I asked the sheriff 
why I was so ironed ? He said, he did it by the com- 
maml of some noble peer, on his hearing that I intended 
making my escape. I told them I never had any such 
thought, and I would bear it with the other cruel usage I 
had received on my character. The reverend Mr. S win- 
ton, the worthy clergyman who attended me in prison, 
can testify I was regular at the chapel, whenever I was 
well; sometimes I really was not able to come out, and 
then he attended me in my room. They have likewise 
published j)apcrs and depositions, which ought not to 
have been published, in order to represent me as the most 
abandoned of my sex, and to prejudice the world against 
me. I submit myself to your lordship, and to the worthy 
jury. I do assure your lordship, as I am to answer at 
the great tribunal, where I must appear, I am as inno¬ 
cent as the ciiild unborn, of thti death of my father. I 
would not endeavour to save my life, at the ex pence of 
truth; 1 really thought the powder an innocent, inoffensive 
thing; and I gave it to pi'ocure his love (meaning towards 
Cranstoun). It has been mentioned, I should say I was 
ruined. ]\Iy lord, when a young woman loses her cha¬ 
racter, is not that her ruin ? A^^hy then should this ex¬ 
pression be construed in so wide a sense ? Is it not 
ruining my character to have such a thing laid to my 
charge ? And whatever may be the event of tliis trial, 
I am ruined most effectually.” 

The trial lasted eleven hours, and tl)en the judge sum¬ 
med up the evidence, mentioning the scandalous beha¬ 
viour of some people respecting the prisoner, in printing 
and publishing what they called depositions taken before 
iiie coroner, relating to the affair before them : to which 
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he added, “ I hope you have not seen them ; but if you 
have, I must tell you, as you are men of sense and probilty 
that you must divest yourselves of every prejudice that 
can rise from thence, and attend merely to the evidence 
that has now been given.” 

The judge then summed up the.evidence with the tii 
most candour; and the jury, having considered the 
affair, found her guilty without going out of court. 

After conviction, she behaved with the utmost decency 
and resignation. She w-as attended by the reverend Mr. 
Swinton, from whose hands she received the sacrament 
on the day before her execution, declaring that she did 
not know there was any thing hurtful in the powders she 
had given her father. 

The night before her death she spent in devotion • 
and at nine in the morning she left her apartment, being 
dressed in a black bombazine, and having her arms bound 
with black ribbons. 

The clergyman attended her to the place of execution 
to which she walked with the utmost solemnity of de¬ 
portment ; and, when there, acknowledged her fault in 
administering the powders to her father, but declared 
that, as she must soon appear before the most awful tri¬ 
bunal, she had no idea of doing him any injury, nor any 
sus{>icions that the pow ders were of a poisonous nature. 

Having ascended some steps of the ladder, she said. 

Gentlemen, don’t hang me high, for the sake of de¬ 
cency.” Being desired to go something higher, she turned 
about, and expressed her apprehensions that she should 
fall. The rope being put round her neck, she pulled her 
handkerchief over her face, and was turned oft'on holding 
out a book of devotbns which she had been reading. 

I’he crowd of spectators assembled on this occasion 
was immense ; and when she had hung 'the usual time, 
she was cut down, and the body being f)ut into a hearse, 
was conveyed to Henley, and interred with her parents, 
at one o'clock on the fOi lowing morning. 

It will now be proper to return to Cranstoun, who was 
the original contriver of this horiid murder. Having 
heard of Miss Blaiady's cornmiUnent to Oxford gaol, lie 
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concealed himself some time in Scotland, and then es¬ 
caped to Boulogne in France. Meeting there with Mrs. 
Ross, who Avas distantly related to his family, he ac¬ 
quainted her w-ith his situation, and begged her protec¬ 
tion : on wliich she advised him to change liis name for 
her maiden name of Dynbar. 

Some officers in the French service, who w'cre related 
to his wife, hearing of his concealment, vowed revenge 
if they should meet with him, for his cruelty to the un- 
iiajipy woman: on which he fled to Paris, whence he 
went to Fumes, a town in Flanders, where Mrs. Ross 
had provided a lodging for his reception. 

lie had not been long at Fumes, whefi he was seized 
w ith a severe fit of illness, whicli brought him to a degree 
of reflection to which he had been long a stranger. At 
length, lie sent for a father belonging to an adjacent 
convent, and received absolution from his hands, on de¬ 
claring himself a convert to the Romish faith. 

Cranstoun died on the 3()th of November 17o2, and 
the fraternity of monks and friars looked on his conver¬ 
sion as an object of such importance, that solemn mass 
was sung on the occasion, and the body was folloived to 
the grave, not only by the ecclesiastics, but by the ma¬ 
gistrates of the town. 

llis papers were then sent to Scotland, to his brother, 
lord Cranstoun; his clothes were sold for the discharge 
of his debts; and his wife came into the possession of 
the interest of the fifteen hundred pounds before men¬ 
tioned. 
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DR. A. CAMERON, 

Executed at Tyburn, June 7, 1733 (greatly lamented) 
for Eligh Treason. 

.\> tlic rthcllion was suppressed, and the British nation 
enjoyed internal peace, we could almost have wished the 
royal mercy liad been extended to Dr. Cameron; as l)e 
took so small a part in the crime for which he suflered, 
and was drawn into it by attending, in his professional 
capacity, upon his elder brother. 

The brother of this unfortunate man was the chief of 
the family of their name in the Highlands, and had ob¬ 
tained the highest degree of reputation by his zealous and 
effectual endeavours to civilize the manners of his coun¬ 
trymen. 

Dr. Cameron, being intended by his father for the 
profession of the law', w’as sent to Glasgow; where he 
continued his studies some years; but, having an allach- 
nicnt to the practice of physic, he enteral in the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh; whence he went to Paris, and then 
completed his studies at Leyden in Holland. 

Though w'ell qualified to have cut a respectable figure 
in any capital city, yet he chose to reside for life near his 
native place ; and, having returned to the Highlands, he 
married, aiKl settled in the small town of Lochaber,; 
where, though his practice was small, his generous con¬ 
duct rendered him the delight and the blessing of the 
neighbourhood. His wife bore him seven children, and 
was pregnant of tlie eighth at the unfortunate period of 
his death. 

While Dr. Cameron was living happy in the domes¬ 
tic way, the rebellion broke out, and laid tlie found¬ 
ation of the ruin r)f himself and his family. The Pre¬ 
tender having landed, went to the house of Mr. M‘Do- 
nald, and sent for the doctor’s brother, who went to him, 
and did all in his power to dissuade him from an under¬ 
taking from which nothing but ruin could ensue. 

The elder Mr. Cameron having previously promised 
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to bring all his clan in aid of the Pretender, the latter up¬ 
braided him with an intention of breaJ-ing his promise; 
which so affected the generous spirit of the Highlander, 
that he immediately went and took leave of his wife, and 
gave orders for his vassals, to the number of near twelve 
hundred, to have recourse to arms. 

This being done, he sent for his brother, to attend him 
as a physician; but the doctor urged every argument 
against so rash an undertaking ; from which he even be¬ 
sought him on bis knees to desist. The brother would 
not be denied ; and tlie doctor at length agreed to attend 
him as a physician, though he absolutely refused to ac- 
ce])t any commission in the rebel-army. 

This unhappy gentleman was distinguished by his hu¬ 
manity ; and gave the readiest assistance, by night or 
day, to any wounded men of the royal army, who were 
made prisoners by the rebels. His brother being wounded 
in the leg at the battle of Falkirk, he attended him with 
the kindest assiduity, till himself was likewise slightly 
wounded. 

Dr. Cameron exhibited repeated instances of his hu¬ 
manity ; but when the battle of Culloden gave a decisive 
stroke to the hopes of the rebels, he and his brother es¬ 
caped to the western islands, wlience they sailed to 
France, in a vessel belonging to that kingdom. 

The doctor was appointed physician to a French regi¬ 
ment, of which his brother obtained the command ; but 
the latter dying at the end of two years, the doctor be- 
canie physician to Ogilvic's regiment, then in Flanders. 

A subscription being set on foot, in England and Scot¬ 
land, in the year 1750, for the relief of those persons who 
Iwd been attainted, and escaped into foreign countries ; 
the doctor came, into England to receive the money for 
his unfortunate fellow-sufi'erers. At the end of two 
years another suhscriptiou was opened; when the doctor, 
whose pay was inadequate to tlie sup{)ort of his nu¬ 
merous family, came once more to this country, and 
having written a numl)er of urgent letters to Ins triends, 
’it was rumoured that he was returned. 

Hercu{x>n, a detachment from lord George Beauclerk’s 
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regiment was sent in search of him, and be was taken in 
the following manner:—Captain Graves. rt.Tn tnirty 
soldiers, going towards the |)late where it was picsnmed 
he was concealed, saw a. little girl at the extremity of a 
village, who, on their approach, tied towards another 
village. She was pursued by a servant aixl two soldiers, 
who could only come near enough to observe her whis¬ 
pering to a boy, w ho seemed to have been placed for the 
purpose of conveying intelligence. 

Unable to overtake the boy, they presented their guna 
at him; on which he fell on his knees, and begged his 
life; which they promised, on the condition tliat he 
would shew them the place where Dr. Cameron was con¬ 
cealed. 

Hereupon the boy pointed to the house where he was, 
which the soldiers surrounded, and took him prisoner. 
Being sent to Edinburgh, he was thence conducted to 
London, and committed to the Tower. 

VVliile in this confinement, he w'as denied the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, and was not suffered to speak to his 
friends but when the warder was present. On his exa¬ 
mination before the lords of the privy-council, he denied 
that he was the same Dr. Cameron whose name had 
been mentioned in the act of attainder; which made it 
necessary to procure living evidence to prove his identity. 

Being brought to the bai‘ of the court of king’s-bench 
on the 17th of May, he w as arraigned on the act of at¬ 
tainder, Avhen, declining to give the court any farther 
trouble, he acknowledged that he was the person who 
had been attainted: on which the lord chief justice Lee 
pronounced sentence in the I'ollowing terms; “ You, Ar¬ 
chibald Cameron, of Lochiel, in that part of Great Bri¬ 
tain called Scotland, must be removed from hence to his 
majesty’s prison of the Tower of London, from whence 
you came, and on Thursday, the 7th of June next, your 
body to be drawn on a sledge to the place of execution ; 
there to be hanged, but not till you are dead; your 
bowels to be taken out, your body quartered, your head 
cut off, and affixed at the king’s disposal; and tlie Lord 
have mercy on your soul!” 
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After his commitment to the Tower, he begged to see 
his wife, who was then at Lisle in Flanders; and, on 
her arrival, the meeting betvi'een them was inexpressibly 
affecting. The unhappy lady wept incessantly, on re¬ 
flecting on the fate of her husband, herself, and numerous 
family. 

Coming to take her iinal leave of him on the morning 
of execution, she was so agitated by her contending pas¬ 
sions, that she was attacked by repeated fits; and, a few 
days after the death of her unfortunate husband, she be¬ 
came totally depriveet of her senscs\ 

On the 7th of June, the sheriff's went to tlie Tower, 
and demanded the body of Dr. Archibald Canieron, who 
was accordingly brought to them by William Ranford, 
Esq. the deputy-lieutenant. 

As soon as he u as scaled on tiie sledge, whereon he 
was to be drawn to tlic place of execution, he requested 
to speak to his wife, but being informed that she had left 
the Tower, after taking leave of him, at eight o’clock, he 
replied, he was sorry for it; upon which the sledge 
moved towards Tyburn, among a great number of spec¬ 
tators, wlio all pitied his situation. 

The doctor was dressed in a light-coloured coat, red 
waistcoat and breeches, and a new bag-wig. He looked 
much at the spectators in the houses and balconies, as 
well as at those in the sti eets, and bowed to several per¬ 
sons with whom he had been acquainted. 

At a quarter past twelve the solemn procession reached 
the place of execution, where he looked on the officers 
and spectators, with an undaunted and composed coun¬ 
tenance ; and as soon as unloosed from the sledge, he 
started uj), and witli an heroic deportment, slept up into 
the cart, whence looking round with unconcern on all 
the apparatus of*death, he smiled. Seeing the clergj’- 
i«mn, that had before attended him, coming up the steps, 
he came forward to meet him, and endeavoured, with his 
fettered hands, to help him u[), saying, “ So, you are 
come .-—this is a glorious day to tne!—’tis my new birth¬ 
day !—there are more witnesses at this birth than at my 
first.” 

VoL. IL 
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The clergj'inan being now at the side of the cart, asked 
" how he felt himselfhe answered, “ thank God, I 
am very well, but a little fatigued with my journey: but, 
blessed be God, I am now come to the end of it.” 

The sheriff asking the clergyman, whether he would 
be long about his office, Dr. Cameron immediately took 
the words, and said, he required but very little time; for 
it was disagreeable to be there, and he was as impatient 
to be gone as they were. 

The clergyman then demanded of the gentleman wlio 
had spoke, whether he was the sheriff, and on being an¬ 
swered in the affirmative, he told him Dr. Cameron's 
business would be chiefly with him; that he had some¬ 
thing to communicate to him, if he would take the trouble 
to come near, which he very readily complied w-ith, and 
endeavoured to ride his horse close to the cart; but find¬ 
ing the beast a little unruly, and that he could not hear 
what the doctor said, by reason of the noise of the mul¬ 
titude, he beckoned with his hand for silence, but to no 
purpose: whereupon, he humanely alighted, and came 
up to the steps; whence, with great civility and atten¬ 
tion, he listened to the doctor, who spoke to the following 
purpose: 

“ Sir, 

“ You see a fellow-subject, just going to pay his last 
debt: I more cheerfully resign my life, as it is taken 
from me for doing my duty, according to my conscience. 
I freely forgive all my enemies, and those who have been 
instrumental in taking away my life. I thank God, I die 
in charity with all men. 

“ As to my religion, I die a stedfast, though unworthy, 
member of that church in which I have always lived, the 
church of England; in whose communion, I hope, 
through the merits of my blessed Saviour, for forgiveness 
of my sins, for which I am heartily sorry. 

“ The custom of delivering something in writing, on 
such occasions as this, I should willingly have complied 
with, had it not been put out of my power, being denied 
the use of pen, ink, and paper, except in the presence cf 
some of my keepers 
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“ But what I intend iny country should be informed of, 
•with regard to iny dying sentiments, 1 have, by means of 
a blunt pencil, endeavoured to set down on some slips of 
paper, as I came by them, in as legible characters as I 
was able; and these I have left in the hands of my wdfe, 
charging her on her duty to her dying husband, to trans¬ 
mit with all convenient speed, a faithful transcript of 
them to you, and I am confident she will faithfully dis¬ 
charge the trust.” 

'Jliis truly unfortunate man then told the sheriff, he 
would no longer presume upon liis patience; but the 
sheriff, with looks that shewed a great deal of concern, 
begged he would take as much time as he pleased, for he 
would wait until he was ready. The doctor thanked him. 
He turned to the clergyman, and said, “ I have now 
done with this world, and am ready to leave it.” 

He now joined him in some short prayers, and repeated 
some ejaculations out of the Psalms ; then embraced the 
clergyman, and took his farewell. 

As the divine was going down from the cart, he had 
nearly missed the steps, which the doctor observing, called 
to him in a cheerful tone of voice, saying, “ Take care 
how you go ; 1 think you don’t know tliis way as well as 
1 doand now, giving the signal, the cart drew from 
under him. 

I’he body, after hanging twenty minutes, was cut 
tlown; it was not (juartcred; but the heart was taken 
out and burnt. 

On the following Sunday, the remains of Dr. Cameron 
were interred in a large vault in the Savoy chaitel. 
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CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON AND JOHN 
STOCK DALE, 

Executed at Tyburn, July 3, 1753, and their Bodies 
hung in Chains, fuf Murder. 

JoHXso.v was born in Newgate; and was the son of 
one Roger Johnson and his wife, wlio were confined in 
that prison on a charge of fraud. Soon after they ob¬ 
tained their liberty, the father died ; and the mother 
sent the child to her relations at Derby, who, having 
given him a tolerable education, apprenticed him to a 
Sadler; but, at the expiration of three years, he ran 
away, and travelled to London, 

()n his arrival, he went to some of his mother’s rela¬ 
tions, who persuaded him to return to Derby : but, deaf 
to tlieir advice, and having imbibed false ideas of gentility, 
he procured some elegant clothes, and freejuented the 
gaming-houses, wjiere he soon made the most dangerous 
connexions, and arrived at the head of his profession. 

From the practice of gatning, he took to that of for¬ 
gery, at whicli he was reniarkably exiiert in imitating the 
hands of other people to notes payable to himself; by 
which he repeatedly acejuired money, but still escaped 
detection. 

His daringness was such, that he sometimes arrested 
persons on M'hom he had committed forgeries, and com¬ 
pelled the payment of the money, by having people ready 
to swear that the hand-wTiting was that of the party 
whose name was subscribed tf) the draft. 

The following is one specimen of his devices. He 
forged a note on a lady of considerable fortune, and 
signed her name to it so like her writin'g, that she almost 
discredited her own sight when she read it. .lohnson 
arrested her; but as she knew she had given no such 
note, she bailed the action, and prepared to stand trial; 
but the guilty man declined all farther proceedings. 

During this abandoned course of life, he became ac» 
tjuainted with the daughter of a man who kept an ale- 
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house in the Strand ; and they were privately married 
in the Fleet; but, animosities soon arising between them, 
they proceeded from words to blows ; the consequence 
of w'hich was, that they parted, and his wife became a 
common street-walker. 

After this, Johnson took to picking pockets, and other 
low practices of defraud; but a miserable poverty still 
attended liiin, for what he got dishonestly was soon spent 
in dissipation. At length he met with Stockdale at 
Sadler’s-Wells, and agreed to see him the next evening, 
at a house in Holborn. 

Stockdale w'as born at I.eicester, wdicre his father was 
a reputable proctor, who gave liim an excellent educa¬ 
tion, hut was too fond of him to keep that strict guard 
over liis conduct which might have been essential to his 
future welfare. He very soon shewed a disposition to 
idleness, which was not properly checked by his parents, 
who would not permit his school-master to chastise him 
for his faults. 

When the father saw his error, he determined, in pur- 
.suance of the advice of some friends, to send him to a 
proctor in Doctors’-Commons, where he hoped to hear 
of a speedy reformation in his manners. 

Stockdale, however, was of too idle a disposition to 
brook conlinemcnt. His extravagance exceeded the 
bounds of Ins father’s allowance, and he borrowed of his 
ac(juaintance to supply his immediate wants. 

In this way he went on, frequenting places of public 
diversion, till those who had lent him money teazed him 
for a return of it; and he was at a loss for farther re¬ 
sources, Avhen he met Johnson at Sadler’s-Wells, as above- 
mentioned. 

On the follow'ing day these ill-fated youths met at 
the appointed plkce, and made a contract for their mutual 
dcstiuction. At this lime Johnson was under twenty, 
and Stockdale not eighteen years of age. 

Stockdale agreed to accompany Johnson ; and the 
next day they hired horses and rode towards Rumford, 
•near which the party lived whom they intended to rob ; 
and having wasted the time till night, they tied their 
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horses to a hedge, and being armed with pistols, they 
knocked at the door, which being opened by the old 
gentleman, Johnson presented a pistol to his breast; and 
then they bound him and his two servants, and told tiie 
. master, that he must expect immediate death, if he did 
not discover where his money was concealed. 

Terrified by this threat, he told them to take a key 
from his pocket, which m ould open a bureau, where they 
would find a bag containing all the cash then in his pos¬ 
session. The robbers having seized the property, John¬ 
son put the bag into his pocket, and then re-mounted, and 
rode to London, where they found the booty to consist 
of one hundred" and fifty pounds : but this they soon dis¬ 
sipated in acts of extravagance; and then proccedeil to 
commit a number of robberies on the roads of Essex and 
Kent. 

It is now proper to mention the crime for which they 
suffered: a murder equally barbarous and unprovoked. 
They took horses in Hoi born, and having rode to Ed¬ 
monton, turned up a lane, where they met a postman 
who was carrying letters round the neighbourhood ; the 
man goodnaturedly opened the gate for them to pass, 
when Johnson demanded his money and watch, which 
he held out to them, and at that instant was shot dead 
by Stockdale. 

The murder was no sooner committed than they hast¬ 
ened to London; and though the country was alarmed 
by what had happened, they rode on the following day 
to Hounslow, where they dined. After dinner, they 
called for their horses ; but Stockdale was so intoxicated 
that he at first fell from the liorsc, but was replaced. 

The magistrates having by this time sent out a number 
of constables, the murderers were taken into custody, and 
carried before a magistrate, when Stbekdale acknow¬ 
ledged his guilt; but by this time Johnson was so drunk, 
that he was insensible of his commitment to New'gate. 

When Stockdale’s master heard of his unhappy situa¬ 
tion, he immediately wrote to his father, who coming to 
London, had a very affecting interview witli iiis son, who 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Sir, how shall I look you in the face ’ 
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what disgrace have 1 brought upon you, what destruction 
upon myself! A shameful death is preparing for me in 
this world : but what in the next, God knows/’ 

The lather advised him to an early preparation for the 
aAvful fate that awaited him, and refused to flatter him 
Avith hopes of that pardon which could not reasonably be 
expected. He comforted himself accordingly, and in¬ 
tended to have pleaded guilty, but Avas afterwards advised 
not to do SO. 

When brought up to receive sentence of death, John¬ 
son Avas so unwell, that he Avas indulged with a chair. 

Stockdale kept up his spirits Avith decent fortitude, until 
his eyes met those of a gentleman near him, with AA-hom 
he had lived, Avhen he burst into tears, and continued in 
great agitation the remainder of the aAvful time, frcciuently 
beating his head and breast in a violent manner. 

Johnson aaus so extremely debilitated that he could 
pay no attention at the place of execution to tlie prepa¬ 
ration of his soul for another life ; but Stockdale prayed 
fervently, and made a jAathetic address to the populace 
•It the fatal tree. 

After hanging the usual time, their bodies Avere taken 
to Surgeons’-Hall for dissection ; and preparations for 
that purpose Avere making, Avheu an order came from the 
office of the secretary of state, that they should be hung 
in chains on Winchmore-hill, AA'here tliey were accord- 
ingly placed—a terrible example! 

Soon after they Avere hung in chains, the folloAving 
advertisement appeared in the London Gazette: 

“ General Post-Office, Oct. 28, 1753 

“ Whereas an anonymous letter has been sent to the 
right honourable Thomas Earl of Leicester, his majesty’s 
postmaster-general, in the folloAAing terms : 

‘ My Lord, Thursday, Oct. 1753. 

‘ I find that it is by your orders that Mr. Stockdale Avas 
hung in chains ; now, if you don’t order him to be taken 
down, I will set fire to your house, and bloAv your brains 
out the first opportunity.’ 

* “ A reward of one hundred pounds is hereby oft'ered 
to any person who shall or may make a discOA’cry of 
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ithe party or parties concerned in writing or sending tlic 
aforesaid letter, so that he, she, or they, may be con¬ 
victed thereof, together with his majesty’s most gracious 
pardon* to any accomplice who shall make discovery of 
the same. 

“ By order of the postmaster-general, 

“ George Shelvoke, Sec.” 

The writer of the letter was not discovered; Stock- 
dale’s remains continued on the gibbet; and the post¬ 
master-general and his house remained in safety. 


CAPTAIN JOHN LANCEY, 

Executed at Execution Dock, June 7, 1754, Jor 
bu7'ning his Ship. 

This unfortunate man fell a dupe to the wickedness of 
an artful and villainous employer; who, at the time, was 
a member of the house of commons ; and w ho fled the 
country to avoid the punishment due to his crimes, and 
left his unfortunate agent to bear die whole weight of 
the law. 

Captain John Lancey was a native of Biddeford, in 
Devonshire, respectably bom, and well educated. As 
he gave early proofs of an inclination for a seafaring life, 
he was taught navigation, was attentive to his studies, 
and gave proofs of a goodness of disposition that jiromised 
a better fate than afterwards attended him. 

Lancey was sent to sea as mate of a ship, of which 
Mr. Benson, a rich merchant at Biddeford, was the pro¬ 
prietor. Lancey, having married a relation of Benson’s, 
was soon advanced to the command of.tlie vessel. Thi^ 
Benson was member of parliament for Barnstaple, in 
Devonshire: and what kind of character he deserved 
will appear in the sequel. 

After Lancey had returned from a long voyage he was 
for a considerable time confined to his bed by a violent 
illness, the expence of which tended considerably to im¬ 
poverish him. When he was in part recovered, Benson 
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told him that he proposed to refit the ship in vvliieh lie 
liad formerly sailed : that Lancey should have the com¬ 
mand of her: that he (Benson) would insure her for 
more than double her value ; and then Lancey should 
destroy the vessel. 

This proposal appeared shocking to Lancey, who 
thought it but a trial of his honesty, and declared his sen¬ 
timents, saying, that he would never take any part in u 
transaction so totally opposite to the whole tenor of his 
conduct. 

I’or the present nothing more was said; but soon af¬ 
terwards Benson invited Lancey and several other gen¬ 
tlemen to (line with him. The entertainment was liberal; 
and captain Lancey being asked to stay after the rest of 
the company were gone, Mr. Benson took him to a sum¬ 
mer-house in the garden, where he again proposed the 
destroying the ship, and urged it in a manner that proved 
he was in earnest. 

Captain Lancey hesitated a short time on this proposal, 
and then declined to have any ccaicern in so iniquitous a 
s-cheinc ; declaring, that he would seek other enijiloy- 
ineiit rather than take any part in .such a transaction ; 
but Benson, resolving if iiossible not to lose his agent, 
jirevailed on him to drink freely, and then urged every 
argument he could think of to prevail on him to under¬ 
take the business, promising to shelter him from punish¬ 
ment in case of detection, 

Lancey still iicsitaled: but when Benson mentioned 
the poverty to whieh liis family was reduced by his late 
illness, and otl'ered such fiattering jirospccts (T protec¬ 
tion, the unhaj>py man at lengtli yielded to his own de¬ 
struction. 

A ship was now fitted out, and bound for IMaryland: 
goods to a large arnount were shipped on board, but re¬ 
landed before the vessel sailed, and a lading of brickbats 
taken in by way of ballast. 

They had not been long at sea, when a hole w’a.s bored 
in the side of the ship, a.ad a cask of combustil)lc ingre¬ 
dients was set on fire, with a view to destroy her. The 
lii’b no sooner appeared, than the captain called to some 

Vot. IL Yy 8 
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convicted transports, then in the hold, to enquire if they 
had fired the vessel; which appears to have been only a 
feint, to conceal the real design. 

The boat being hoisted out, all the crew got safe on 
shore; and then Lancey repaired immediately to Benson 
to inform him of what had passed : Benson instantly dis¬ 
patched .him to a proctor, befeire whom he swore tliat 
the ship had accidentally taken fire, and that it was im¬ 
possible to prevent the consequences which followed. 

Lancey now repaired to his own house, and continued 
with as much apparent unconcern as if such a piece of 
villany had not been perpetrated ; but he was soon after¬ 
wards taken’into custody by a constable, who informed 
him, that oath had been made of the transaction before 
the mayor of Exeter by one of the seamen. Lancey, 
however, did not express much concern, secure in )iis 
idea of protection from the supposed influence of Benson. 

On the following day, Lancey, and one of the siiips 
crew, were committed to the gaol of Exeter, where they 
remained three months; and being then removed to 
London, were examined by sir Tliomas Salisbury, the 
judge of the admiralty-court, and committed to the prison 
of the Marshalsea. Application was aftervvards made 
to the court of admiralty, to admit them to bail; and 
there appeared to be no objection to granting the favour ; 
but Benson, on whom they had depended for bail, had 
absconded, to escape the justice due to his atrocious 
crime. 

Being committed to Newgate, they were brought to 
trial at the next sessions of admiralty held at the Old 
Bailey; when Lancey was capitally convicted, and re¬ 
ceived sentence of death; but the other was acquitted. 

Lancey lay in prison about four months after convic¬ 
tion, during which his behaviour was altogether consistent 
with his unhappy situation. His Christian charity was 
remarkable towards Benson; for, though that wicked 
man had been the cause and instigator of his ruin, yet 
he never once reflected on him, but imputed all the 
crime to himself, and appeared to behold it in its genuine 
light of deformity. 
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It was presumed, when he was first apprehended that 
he might have been admitted an evidence against Benson, 
if he would have impeached him but this he steadily re¬ 
fused to do. 

His devotional exercises were exemplary : he attended 
prayers in the most regular manner, and ga%'e every proof 
of his contrition. He was Accompanied by two clergy¬ 
men to the i)lace of execution, and he confessed his guilt 
in a speech to the surrounding multitude. 

This unhappy man suffered at Execution-dock, in the 
27th year of his age. 


MARY SQCTIRES, convicted of Hobbery; and 
ELIZABETH CANNING, transported for Per¬ 
jury. 

[A Case of Mystery, on which the Public were greatly divided in 

Opinion.] 

This is a case upon which human sagacity can hardly 
determine ; we shall therefore only give an abridged ac¬ 
count, fairly stated from the evidence as it arose. 

If Elizabeth Canning’s own story may be credited, 
she quitletl the house of her mother, near Aldermanuury, 
on the first of January, 1753; and, having visited her 
iwiele and aunt, uho lived near Saltpetre-bank, was, on 
her return, assaulted in Moorfields by two men, who 
robbed her of half-a-guinea, which was in a small box in 
her pocket, and three shillings that were loose. They 
also took her gown, apron, and hat, which one of them 
put into the pocket of his great-coat: on which she 
screamed out; but he bound a handkerchief lound her 
mouth, and tied hef hands behind her; after which she 
received a violent blow on the head, which, added to her 
former terror, occasioned her falling into a lit, a disorder 
to which she had been subject about four years. 

On her recovery from the fit, and about half an hour 
before she reached Wells’s house, she found herself by the 
road-side, the two men dragging her forward. She ob¬ 
served water near the road, and arrived at the house 
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where she said she ^vas conriiicd about three hours before 
day-light. When she came into the house, she did not 
see the mistress of it, Susannah Wells ; but saw Mary 
Squ ires, a gii)scy, and two girls. 

S(juires taking Canning by the hand, asked her if she 
chose to go their way, and if she would, she should have 
fine clothes. Canning, understanding that her meaning 
was to commence prostitute, replied in the negative ; on 
which Squiies took a knife from a drawer, cut the lacc 
from her stays, and took them from her. Then Sejuires 
pushed her up a few stairs out of the kitchen, to a place 
called the hay-loft, and shut the door on her. On the 
approach of day-light, she found that the room had 
neither bed nor bedstead, and only hay to sleep on; that 
there \\as a black pitcher nearly full of water, and about 
twenty-four pieces of bread, in the whole about the quan¬ 
tity of a quartern-loaf; and that she had in her pocket a 
penny minced-pie, which she had bought to cany to her 
brother. 

She said, that she covered herself with a bed-gown and 
handkerchief, which she found in the grate; and that, 
for the space of twenty-eight days within a few hours, 
which she remained there, she had no food nor liquor 
except what is above-mentioned, nor had the common 
evacuation of nature. 

About four in the afternoon of Monday the 2.9th of 
January, she pulled down a board that was nailed on the 
inside of the window, and getting her head first out, she 
kept fast hold by the wall, and then dropped into a nai row 
place by a lane, behind wdiich was a fiekl. 

Having got into the higlnvay, she enquired her w'ay to 
London, but did not stop When she came into Moor- 
fields the clock struck ten ; and she thcncC [wocceded to 
her mother’s near Aldermanbury, where she told the 
above story to two gentlemen with whom she had lived 
us a servant: to which she added, that the place where 
she had been confined was near the Hertfordshire J'oad, 
which was evident from her having seen a coachman 
drive by, who had frequently carried lier mistress ir.to 
Hertfordshire. 
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A number of eirciirnstances giving reason to suspect 
that the house in which she ha(i been confined was that 
of Susannah Wells, a warrant was issued to apprehend 
her and Squires, and such other people as might be found 
ill the house. 

^Ir. Lion, with whom she had lived servant, and several 
other [persons, went with l*cr to execute the warrant. 
When she came to the place, she fixed on Mary Squires 
as the person who liad robbed her; and she said that 
Virtue Hall stood by while her stays were cut off. 

On this, all the jiarties were carried before justice 
Tyshmaker; when Hall so solemnly denied all know¬ 
ledge of any such transaction having happened since she 
had been in the house, that she w as discharged ; but 
S(|uircs was committed to New-prison for the robbery, 
and Wells for aiding and abetting her. 

Soon afterwards, justice Fiekiing was applied to for 
a warrant for the apprehension of Hall, and she was ex¬ 
amined before that magistrate for six hours, during which 
she continued in her former declaration. At length the 
justice said, that he would examine her no longer, but 
would commit her to jirison, and leave her to stand or 
lall by the evidence that should be produced against her; 
and he advised an attorney to prosecute her as a felon. 

Hereupon she begged to be heard, ami said she would 
tell the whole truth ; and the substance of her declaration 
was, that Canning had been at Mrs. Wells’, and w'as rob¬ 
bed in the manner that she herself had declared. 

On this, S((uircs and Wells were brought to trial at 
the Okl Bailey, and convicted, jn'incipally on the evi¬ 
dence of Virtue Hall, the first for assaulting and robbing 
Elizabeth Canning, and the latter for harbouring, con¬ 
cealing, and comforting her, well knowing her to have 
committed the rbbbcry; and .John Gibson, William 
Clark, and Thomas Grevil, having positively sworn 
that S(juires was in Uorsetshire at the time when the rob¬ 
bery was said to have been perpetrated, they were com¬ 
mitted to be tried for perjury. 

• Some gentleman who had heard the trial, being dissa¬ 
tisfied with the evidence which had been produced, 
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made such application, that a free pardon was granted to 
Squires. 

In the mean time, numbers of people were of opinion 
that the countrymen had sworn to the truth; and mea¬ 
sures were accordingly taken to indict Canning for per 
jury: but, at the next sessions, her friends preferred bills 
of indictment against the men.' Bills of indictment against 
the opposite parties being brought at the same time, the 
grand jury threw them all out ; being resolved not to give 
any countenance to such a .scene of perjury as must arise 
on the one side or the other. 

This happened at the sessions in April; but, at the 
next sessions, in .Tune, bills of indictment w-ere found 
against the countrymen: these, however, were intended 
to be removed into the court of King’s-bcnch, by writ of 
certiorari; but tlie court refused to grant the writ, al¬ 
ledging, that the indictments ought io be tried at the 
Old Bailey, because the king’s commission of gaol-de¬ 
livery was directed to that court. Hereupon the country¬ 
men were bailed; and, at the sessions held in the month 
of September following they were arraigned, but were 
honourably acquitted, no person ajipearing to give evi¬ 
dence against them. 

Squires being pardoned, and ihc-se men thus acquitted, 
the public opinion of this singular case became still more 
divided. Every one .saw that there must have been per¬ 
jury in the affair; but it was impossiule to determine on 
which side it lay. 

The lord mayor of London, at that time, was sir Crisp 
Gascoyne, who exerted himself in the most vigilant man¬ 
ner to come at the truth of this mysterious affair; for 
which, as is but too common, he was abused with a de¬ 
gree of virulence tliat reflected the highest infamy on his 
calumniators; for, whatever might be their private opi 
nion, or whatever his own, it was certainly the duty of a 
good magistrate to endeavour to investigate the truth. 

In the month of May, 1754, Elizabeth Canning was 
indicted at the Old Bailey for wilful and corrupt perjury, 
in swearing that she had been robbed by Mary Squiress' 
A great number of witnesses swore that Squires was near 
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Abbotsbury at tlie time that the robbery was said to have 
been committed: and, on the contrai-y, more than thirty 
persons of reputation declared on oath, that Canning’s 
character stood so fair, that they could not conceive her 
capable of being guilty of such an atrocious crime as 
wilful perjury. 

Ingenious arguments w(!re used by the counsel on each 
side; and the jury, after mature deliberation, brought in 
a verdict, that she was guilty; in consequence of which 
she received sentence to be transported for seven years. 

N© affair, that was ever determined in a judicial way, 
did perhaps so much excite the curiosity, or divide the 
opinion, of the public, as that in question.. The news¬ 
papers and magazines were for a long time filled with 
little else than accounts of Canning and Squires : prints 
of both parties were published, and bought up with great 
avidity. Canning was remarkable for what is called the 
plainness, and Squires for the ugliness, of person; and 
perhaps there never was a human face more disagreeable 
than that of the latter. 

We should hardly be thought to exceed the truth, if 
we were to say, that ten thousand quarrels arose from, 
and fifty thousand wagers were laid on this business. 
All Great Britain and Ireland seemed to be interested 
in the event: and the person who did not espouse either 
one party or the other was thought to have no feeling. 
The first question in the morning was, “ ^’hat news of 
Canning ?” and the last squabble at night was, whether 
she was honest or perjured; but this, however, could 
never be determined; and it will probably remain a 
mystery as long as the world endures. 

Elizabeth Canning was transported to New England 
on the SI St of July, 17 54, having first received some 
hundreds of poundst collected by the bounty of her friends 
and partizans. 

She was afterwards reputably married in America; 
and the newspapers gave notice that she died some years 
ago in that country. 
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NICIIOL BROWN, 

Executed at Edinburgh, for the Murder of his TVife. 

There appears to have been in this man more savage 
ferocity than has hitherto come under our notice: for, 
though we liaye read of cannibals, and tliat even civilized 
men, when compelled by the excruciating pains of hunger, 
have slain, and with horrible compunction, eat one of 
their companions, to support life in the rest; we have 
never before found an instance of one in the land of ci¬ 
vilization and of plenty, eating human flesh ! The mur¬ 
der which this wretch committed was j)erpctrated witli 
the most wanton barbarity, and in a way which shewed 
him to be as insensible as he was cruel. 

This brute in human form was a native of Cramond, 
a small town near Edinburgh, where he received a school 
education. At a proper age lie was placed with a butcher 
in that city, and, when his apprenticeship was expired, 
went to sea in a man of war, and continued in that station 
four years. The ship being paid off, Browm returned to 
Eefinburgh, and married the widow of a butcher, who had 
left her a decent fortune. 

Soon after this marriage. Brown commenced dealer in 
cattle, in which he met with such success, that, in the 
course of a few years, he became possessed of a consider¬ 
able sum. His success, however, did not inspire him 
witli sentiments of humanity. His temper was so bad, 
that he was shunned by all serious people of his acquaint¬ 
ance : for he delighted in fomenting quarrels among his 
neighbours. 

Taking to a habit of drinking, he seldom came home 
sober at night; and, his wife following his example, he 
used frequently to beat her for copying, his own crime. 
This conduct tendered both parties obnoxious to their 
acquaintance ; and the following story of Brown, which 
may be relied on as a fact, will inconteslibly evidence 
the unfeeling brutality of liis nature. 

About a week after the execution of Norman Rpss, 
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for murder, Brown had been drinking with some coin- 
-pany at Leith, till in the height of their jollity, they 
boasted w'hat extravagant actions they could perform. 
Brown swore, that he would cut off a piece of flesh from 
the leg of the dead man and eat it. His companions, 
drunk as they were, appeared shocked at the very idea : 
while Brown, to prove that he was in earnest, procured a 
ladder, which lie carried to the gibbet, and cutting off a 
piece of flesh from the leg of the deceased, brought it 
back, broiled, and ate it. 

This circumstance was much talked of, but little cre¬ 
dit was given to it by the inhabitants of Edinburgh, till 
Brown’s companions gave the fullest testimony of its 
truth. It w ill be now' proper that we recite the particu¬ 
lars of the shocking crime for w hich this offender forfeited 
his life. 

After having been drinking at an ale-house in the Can- 
nongate, he went home about eleven at night, in a higii 
degree of intoxication. His w'ife was also much in 
liquor; but, though equally criminal himself, he w'as so 
exasperated against her that he struck her so violently, 
that she fell honi her chair. The noise of her fall 
alarmed the neighbours; but, as frequent quarrels had 
happened between them, no immediate notice was taketr 
of the aflair. 

In about fifteen minutes the wife w'as heard to cry out 
“ Muixler! help! fire ! the rogue is murdering me ! 
help, for Christ’s sake !” The neighbours, now appre¬ 
hending real danger, knocked at the door; but no per¬ 
son being in the house but Brown and his wife, no ad¬ 
mission was granted ; and the woman was heard to groan 
most shockingly. 

A person looking through the key-hole saw Brown 
holding his wiftf .to the fire; on wliich he was called on 
to open the door, but neglected to do so. The candle 
being extinguished, and the woman still continuing her 
cries, the door was at length forced open ; and when the 
neighbours went in they beheld her a most shocking 
.spectacle, laying half naked before the fire, and her flesh 
in part broiled. In the interim, Brown had got into bed, 
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pretended to be asleep, and when spoken to appeared 
ignorant of the transaction. The woman, though so 
dreadfully burnt, retained her senses, accused hei* hus¬ 
band of the murder, and told in what manner it was per¬ 
petrated. She survived till the following mdrning, still 
continuing in the same tale, and then expired in the ut¬ 
most agony. 

Hereupon the murderer was seized, and being lodged 
in the gaol of Edinburgh, was brought to trial, and capi¬ 
tally convicted. 

After sentence he was allowed six weeks to prepare 
himself for a future state, agreeable to the custom in 
Scotland. 

He was visited by several divines of Edinburgh, but 
steadily persisted in the denial of his guilt, affirming that 
he was ignorant of his wife being burnt till the door 
was broke open by the neighbours. 

Among others who visited the criminal was the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Kinloch, an ancient minister, who, urging him 
to confess his crime, received no other reply than that 
“ if he wa.s to die to-moi row', he would have a new suit 
of clothes, to appear decently at the gallows.” Mr. 
Kinloch was so affected hv his declaration, that he shed 
tears over the unhappy convict. 

On the following day he was attended to the place of 
execution by the Reverend Dr. Brown; but to the last 
he denied having been guilty of the crime for which he 
suffered. 

After execution, he was hung in chains; but the body 
was stolen from the gibbet, and throwm into a pond, 
where being found, it was exposed as before. In a few 
days, however, it was again stolen; and though a re¬ 
ward was offered for its discovery, no such discovery w'as 
made. 
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THE 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF THE MAIL.ROBBER, 
DAVIS, 

Executed and hung in chains near the place where he 
committed the robbery. 

This man was a tallow-chandler in Carnaby-market, 
London, where he had some time carried on business 
with apparent credit, until his goods were distrained upon 
by his landlord, for rent. On taking an inventory thereof, 
a pistol was found in a drawer of a bureau, with some 
parts of bank notes, and several bills of exchange. 

As the Cirencester mail iiad been robbed above two 
years before, and tlie customary reward liad been in vain 
advertised for the discovery of the thief, a suspii-ion 
arose against him. The notes being shewn to an odicer 
of the post-office, he suspected them to have been taken 
out of the mail; but lest he should prove innocent, and 
the charge be detrimental to him, a stiatagein was used 
to carry him before a magistrate, to answer for some 
broils in which he had lately been involved. He was 
then charged with robbing the mail, which he denied. 

But when he w'as upon the point of being discharged, 
a person came to the office with a silver tankard, which 
had been advertised to have been purchased with one 
of the notes plundered from the mail, of Mr. Harding in 
the Minories, and found concealed in Davis’s house. 

Mr. Harding was then sent for, who swore that the 
prisoner purchased it of him. Hereupon he confessed 
that he knew the person who had robbed the mail, and 
who, he said, then lay under sentence of death in New¬ 
gate. 

To this falsehood he was answered, that the person he 
described, was sentenced only to transportation; upon 
which he turned pale and was agitated. He was there¬ 
upon committed to prison, and a warrant of detainer 
lodged against the convict whom he had accused. 

• He was removed by writ of habeas corpus, to Ayles- 
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bury, and on the 12th of Marcby 1755,-there brought to 
trial. 

When asked, in the usual form, whether he was guilty, 
or not guilty, to the charges laid in the indictment? He 
refused to plead till his irons w'ere taken off. This the 
court consented to, and he then pleaded, “ Not guilty 
but after a trial which occupied five hours, he was con¬ 
victed. 

On the third of April following, he was executed at 
Gerrard 3 Cross, in Buckinghamshtre, the place were 
he committed the robbery and there hung in chains. 


JOHN BERRY, STEPHEN M’DANIEL, JAMES 
EGAN, JAMES SALMON, and -BLEE. 

A nexv species of Murderers, and a most horrid Gang qf 
Conspirators. 

Our readers might imagine that we have already related 
every species of murder, and it will hardly be credited, 
that so diabolical a conspiracy could be engci^ered in 
the mind of man, as that of enticing innocent %uths to 
commit a robbery, and then apprehending them, for the 
sake of the reward, tlius making a very trade of human 
blood. This infernal plot was however long successfully 
carried on, and many an innocent man fell a victim to 
the pretended violated laws of the country. 

The head, or cajitain, as they dignified him, was Berry; 
a runner, or as commonly denominated a “ Thief-taker,” 
who lived at the bottom of what was then called George- 
yard, at the bottom of Hatton-Garden, and Blee was his 
servant. 

M’Daiiiel had kept a public-house in Hoi bom; 
Egan was a shoemaker, in Drury-lane; and Salmon a 
Jteather-breeches-maker, in Drury-lane. 

These villains, horrid to relate, conspired together, in 
accusing innocent people of crimes which took away life, 
for the reward offered. Various were tlie diabolical’ 
plans they laid for this purpose. 
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At one time, they enticed two victims to join them in 
committing a highway robbery upon one of their own 
gang; a third was to purchase the stolen ^oods; and the 
other was to apprehend the intended victims, permitting 
his accomplice, who had been concerned in the robbery, 
to escape, and then to join the party robbed and the 
receiver in the prosecution. But if, through the infor¬ 
mation of the other two, the thief-taker, who proposed 
and assisted in the robbery, was apprehended, then, in 
order to preserve him, the prosecution was not supported. 

These villains exhibited an accusation of robbery 
against two young men, named Newman and March. 
Upon their trial, they related the manner in which they 
had been seduced ; but the evidence of the thief-takers 
was so strong, that they were convicted and suffered 
death. 

A poor man, named Tyler, was met by one of the gang, 
who said he would make him a present of a horse, for 
^vhich he had no further occasion. The unfortunate man 
joyfully received the horse from his apparently generous 
benefactor; by w'hom he was advised to take the beast 
to an inn in Smithfield, there to be taken care of till he 
should determine in what manner to dispose of him. Be¬ 
fore he could reach Smithfield, he was seized by Egan, 
who took him before the sitting alderman; and it being 
sworn that he had stolen the horse, he was committed to 
Newgate, and soon afterwards hanged. In the year 1753, 
tlicy charged an innocent man, named Woodland, with 
felony; and he was committed, and sentenced to suffer 
death : but he was so fortunate as to receive a pardon, on 
condition of transportation. The villains, however, 
claimed, and actually received, the reward, in consequence 
of having prosecuted him to conviction. 

Joshua Kidden,whom we shall mention hereafter, was 
the next who fell a sacrifice to their diabolical artifices. 
It would be tedious to recount the particulars relating 
to the many people who suffered death through the false 
evidence of these atrocious villains; and especially as the 
several cases bear much similarity to each other. We 
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shall now proceed to a narrative of the fact of which they 
were convicted. 

The money obtained by the conviction of Kidden being 
nearly expended, they employed themselves in concerting 
new schemes of villany for recruiting their linances. It 
was determined to employ a man named Blee, a fellow of 
abandoned principles, who had for some time acted as 
an assistant to Berry, in attending in the fields about 
Islington till he could decoy two idle boys to consent to 
join him in a robbery. 

They all held a meeting in an arbour belonging to a 
public-house, the sign of Sir John Oldcastle, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Islington, where they ajipoinled the time 
for committing the robbery, and that it should be near 
Deptford, on account of the inhabitants of Greenwich 
having advertised twenty pounds for the apprehending 
any highwayman or footpad, in addition to the reward 
allowed by parliament. Their wicked plan being settled, 
they separated; for, lest they sliould be suspected of 
holding an improper correspondence, tliey were parti¬ 
cularly careful not to be seen together, where there was 
a probability of their persons being known. 

The time for holding the assizes being arrived, Mr. 
Cox, having a w arrant for apprehending Ilerry, Salmon, 
M‘Daniel, and Egan, went to Maidstone, having Blee 
in custody. INIr. Cox waited till the conclusion of the 
trial, but had no sooner heard the foreman of the jury pro¬ 
nounce the prisoners guilty, then he caused the four ini¬ 
quitous accomplices to be taken into custody. J'hey 
obstinately persisted in declaring themselves innocent; 
and even wlien confronted with Bloc, denied having the 
least knowledge of him : but, on the following day, they 
severally requested to be admitted evidences for the 
crow-n; in this none of them were indulged, the evi¬ 
dence of Blee being deemed sufficient for their conviction. 

They were removed to London, in order for trial, as 
being accessaries before the fact. The jury were not 
able to determine whether the prisoners came within the 
description of the statutes fourth and fifth of Philip and 
Mary, or third and fourth of William and Mary, and 
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tlierefore referred the case to the decision of the twelve 
judges. 

The special verdict being brought to a hearing before 
the judges in the hall of Sefjeant’s inn, counsel was heard 
on both sides, and it was unanimously determined that 
the offences charged against the prisoners did not come 
within the meaning of the statutes above-mentioned ; 
but orders w,ere given for the indicting them for a con¬ 
spiracy. 

. An indictment being found against them, they were 
again put to the bar at the Old Bailey, and the evidences 
exhibited against them on their former trial being recapi¬ 
tulated, the jury pronounced them guilty, and they were 
sentenced to be punished in the following manner : Berry 
and M‘Danicl to stand on the pillory, once at the end of 
Hatton Garden, in Holborn, and once at the end of 
King-street in Cheapside; Salmon and Egan to stand 
once in the middle of West Smitblield, and the second 
time at the end of Fetter-lane, in Fleet-street; and all 
to be imprisoned in Newgate for the space of seven years ; 
and upon the expiration of that time not to be discharged 
without finding sureties to be bound in tljc penalties of a 
thousand pounds each for their good behaviour for the 
seven following years. 

March the 5th, 175t), M‘Daniel and Berry were set 
on the pillory at the end of Hatton Garden, and were so 
severely treated by the populace that their lives were sup¬ 
posed to be in danger. 

Egan and Salmon ucre taken to Smithfield on iHonday 
the eighth of the same month, amidst a sur[)rising con¬ 
course of people, who no sooner saw tlie ofti'nders ex¬ 
posed on the pillory, then they pelted them with stones, 
brick-bats, potatoes, dead dogs and cats, and other things. 
The constables now interposed; but being soon over¬ 
powered, the offenders were left wholly to tlie mercy of 
an enraged mob. The blows they received occasioned 
their heads to swell to an enormous size; and they 
were nearly .strangled by people hanging to the skirls of 
their clothes. They had been on the pillory about half 
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an hour, when a stone striking Egan on the liead, he iiu- 
niediately expired. 

This man’s fate, however illegallv lie met liis death, will 
cause but little sorrow; yet, living under wholesome 
laws, we would not see even such a wretch as Egan 
punished but by the sentence o,f a court. 

The sheriffs, fearing that should the survivors be again 
exposed to the vengeance of an enraged people, they 
would share the fate of their companion in iniquity, tlie 
remainder of the sentence of pillory was on that account 
remitted; but the length of their sentence of imprison¬ 
ment, added to the great amount of the sureties for their 
good behaviour after the expiration thereof, might have 
been considered tantamount to imprisonment for life; a 
fate well suited to such mischievous, hard-hearted, and 
unrelenting villains. 

• They, however, soon died in Newgate, thus ridding the 
world of the principal part of this terrific gang. 


JOSHUA KIDDEN, 

A Victim of the horrid Conspirators, whose crimes and 
punishments are described above. 

We have already given the names of some of the de¬ 
voted victims of these conspirators; but as they weie 
chiefly selected from the very lowest part of society, the 
particulars of their unhappy cases are lost in obscurity. 

The subject of this melancholy history, was in a* su¬ 
perior rank of life to his innocent fellow-sufferers; and, 
like them, it will be found had taken no part in the pre¬ 
tended robbery of which he was accused. 

The father of Kidden, was a reputable watch-maker in 
London, and having given his son a classical education, 
bound him apprentice to an apothecary ; but being fond 
of idleness, he w'as soon discontented with culling simples 
and pounding roots. His indulgent parents, thinking that 
the watery element might better suit his lazy turn of mind, 
accordingly procured him a situation as a petty-officeriu 
the royal navy; in which he remained during six years. 
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Having now returned to his paternal home, las father, 
fondly hoping that he had settled his mind to a sea-faring 
life, procured masters to instruct him in the theoretical 
parts of navigation, and every other branch of that art ; 
but he neglected his opportunity, and hung about his 
father, a useless and expcpsive burden ; however, wc lind 
no propensity in him to dishonesty. 

At length, somewhat arousing from his apatliy, he 
made an essay to earn his own bread, and for that pur¬ 
pose ranged himself among the porters, at the end of 
Fleet-market; for he had neglected to acquire any trade 
or business. 

Going one evening, after the toil of a hard day’s w ork, 
to regale himself with the I.ondon labourer's most whole¬ 
some beverage, porter, he was unfortunately marked l)y 
the villain Blee, oneof the gang last mentioned, who con¬ 
ceived him a fit object upon whom to exercise his hellish 
design. 

Kidden, who had uncertain employ, told Blee that he 
was in want of work; and the latter engaging to [aocure 
some for him, got him lodgings in an alley in Chick-lane, 
where he continued from Friday till the following Mon¬ 
day, when he was told that there was a job at Totten¬ 
ham to remove some effects of a gentleman, which would 
otherwise be seized for rent. 

Afthe time appointed, Kidden and Blee went to Tot¬ 
tenham ; and having waited at a public-house till the 
approach of night, Blee went out, with a pretence of 
speaking to the gentleman whose goods were to be re¬ 
moved ; but, on his return, said that .the business could 
not be transacted that night. 

They now quitted the public-house, and proceeded 
towards London, after Blee had given Kidden eighteen- 
pence, as a compensation for the loss of his day’s work. 
On the London side of Tottenham they observed a chaise, 
and a woman sitting on the side of the road near it. 
Kidden asked her if she was going to London; she re¬ 
plied in the affirmative ; but he walked forwards, paying 
so attention to w'hat she said, till he heard Blee call him 
back, demanding to know why he walked so last. Kid- 
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den turning back, observed that Blee was robbing the 
woman; on which he declined a near er approacli, dis¬ 
daining to have any conca'n in such a transaction: but 
Blee, running up to him, said, “ I have got the money 
and would have prevailed on hin> to take half a crown ; 
but this he declined. 

Blee then desired Kidden not to leave him ; and the 
latter staying two or three minutes, a thief-taker, named 
McDaniel, rushed from a hedge, and seizing Kidden, told 
him that he was his pristmer. 

The woman thus pretendedly robbed was one Mary 
Jones ; and all tlie pai ties going before a magistrate, it 
was positively sworn tliat Kidden was the robber, and 
that he took twenty-five shillings from the woman; on 
which he was committed to Newgate. 

Mary Jones, the woman supposed to have been robbed, 
lodged in Broker’s-alley, Dairy-lane; and the friends and 
relations of Kidden, assured in their own minds of his 
innocence, went thither to inquire after her character, 
which they found to be so totally abandoned, that they 
had no doubt but that the whole was a pre-concerted plot 
for his destruction. 

When the trial came on, Mary Jones, and two thief- 
takers, swore positively to the unhappy lad, who was 
capitally convicted, and sentenced to die ; and a repOTt 
was industriously circulated that he had committed seve¬ 
ral robberies as a footpad: but this was only the effort of 
villany, to depreciate the character of an innocent msm, 
in or^r to receive the reward for his conviction, which 
was actually paid. 

After sentence of death was passed, Kidden made a 
constant, uniform, and solemn avowal of his innocence. 
He tdld how the thief^takers had imposed on him ; and 
his tale was univereally credited, when it was too late to 
save him from the fatal consequences of their villainous 
devices. 

Repeated applications were made that meiey might be 
extended to the unhappy convict ; but these were in vain. 
The warrant for his execution arrived, and he resignech 
himself to his fate in the most becoming manner, lamentang 
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the present disgrace that his relations would undergo, 
but entertaining no doubt that the decrees of Providence 
would soon give ample testimony of his innocence. 

He resigned his innocent life to the executioner, after 
patlictically addre^ing the multitude, and declaring again 
his innocence, in die year, 1756, greatly lamented. 

From a comparison of the circumsiances of the case of 
Kidden, and other miserable youths whom this destructive 
gang, under pretence of being thief-takers, for the ends 
of justice, had given evidence against, we fear there is too 
much reason to believe tliat many more than those we 
h,”»ve mentioned, fell victims to their crimes. 


CHRISTOPHER WOODLAND. 

Another Victim uf the horrid gang of Thief takers. 

The cases of the wretched men Mho fell victims to the 
horrid plots of the thief-takers already mentioned, shew 
how many arts hud been practised in seeking the inno¬ 
cent blood of their fellow-creatures. 

The fate of Woodland, however, is deserving of much 
less pity than that of Kidden ; the former consented to 
join in a burglary, which, though a trap laid for him, it 
proved that he was a man, ready to join any hardened 
ga^ of robbers. 

They thus practised upon Woodland. Berry, the head 
of the gang, hired a single room of one Mr. Eveness, on 
Saffron-hill, ostensibly for James Egan, another of the 
gang. They put into this room some mean articles of 
fu rniture, and thus made the place suited to their purpose. 
Then Berry, M‘Daniel, Egan, and Mary Jones, who 
had now become '’associated with them, ordered Blee to 
procure a victim, who might join some of them in robbing 
this room. 

Blee, ever the drudge of the gang, pitched upon a half¬ 
witted fellow, the immediate subject of the present 
enquiry. 

Egan, who had been a shoemaker, took possession of 
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tb6 room, and hammered upon his lapstone; not to mend 
soles, but to make souls arise from the bodies of bis vic¬ 
tims. Blee intoxicated Woodland, and then proposed 
what he called a plan to ensure the road to wealth. The 
sot, delighted with the offer, readily joined him in break¬ 
ing into the shoemaker’s room> where he was assured a 
large booty might be obtained. 

Woodland committed the burglary, and was followed by 
Blee. He seized some bundles of clothes, placed there 
for the purpose, and was advised by his deceitful com¬ 
panion, to ofter them for sale to Mary Jones, The gang 
rushed into her apartment, seized Woodland, but jvfr- 
niilted Blee to escape. They took him before a Justice 
of the peace, swore to the burglary, and consequently he 
was committed to Newgate. 

As he did not appear to be an old offender, no other 
oft’ence l)eing laid to his charge, the capital part of the 
indictment, the burglary, was not pressed ; and he was 
found guilty alone of stealing. 

This disappointed the gang of their reward, as he was 
sentenced to transportation only, and was sent to America. 


WILLIAM CANNICOTT, 

Executed at Tyburn, September 20, for the 
Murder of his Wife. 

William Cannicott was about forty years of age, and 
had^.been a livery servant from a youth, though his pa¬ 
rents, who were substantial people, would fain have had 
him learn a trade. 

When he was about twenty years old, he married 
Dorothy Tamlyn, a woman near forty years of age, with 
whom he had lived fellow'-servant; and soon after he set 
her up in a little haberdasher’s shop, in Bo,swell-court. 
This shop she kept near ten years, and Cannicott being 
then servant to the late admiral Matthews, took a house 
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for her in East-street, and furnished it to be let out into 
lodgings. 

Till about three years ago, he says, they lived peace¬ 
ably, if not happily, together; but it then happened, that 
in his absence, and without his knowledge, she sold two 
suits of his best clothes, though she bad no reasonable 
pretence or provocation ; for he constantly gave her all 
his money, and she received, without any account, the 
profits that arose from the house. Cannicott was na¬ 
turally passionate, and coming in haste one day to put mi 
a suit of these clothes upon a particular occasion, he was 
so exasperated to find they had been sold by his wife, that 
he .swore he would never come home to her any more. 

It is probable, that this incident only gave colour to 
break a connection w-hich he had no inclination to con¬ 
tinue ; for he kept the resolution which he had declared 
in his passion, after that passion had subsided ; and when 
he ivas next out of place, which happened soon afterwards, 
he took himself a lodging in a distant part of the town, 
instead of going home to his wife, though he still conti¬ 
nued to give her his money. 

In this new neighbourhood he was of course con¬ 
sidered as a single man; a mistake that he was rather 
desirous to countenance than correct, because he knew 
that as a single man he was more likely to get into place 
than as married ; and indeed he was soon after hired to 
a gentleman in Cavendish-square, w’ho declared that he 
-«vould not hire a married man; so that he was from that 
time under a kind of necessity to deny that he had a wife. 
After the first deviation from truth a man is almost ne¬ 
cessarily, though insensibly, led to deviate farther and 
farther from the strait path at every step. As the women 
were less upon their guard against him, he was encouraged 
to indulge himself in the pleasure of such addresses 
as would not otherwise have been permitted ; and thus 
engagements are often brought on which were never for¬ 
mally designed, and connections are gradually strength¬ 
ened merely because the difficulty of breaking them gra¬ 
dually increases. Among Cannicott’s fellow servants 
there was a young uotnan that waited upon his masters 
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dsughter, to whom he found a secret pleasure in recom¬ 
mending himself by many little acts of kindness, with which 
he saw she was pleased, and which he thefore repeated 
with greater assiduity and delight, though he declares he 
Iwtd then no design to seduce her, either as a mistress or 
a wife; yet his regard for her grew every day more tender, 
as he became more acquainted with her.. He loved her, 
he says, not only for her person but for her mind, which 
was continually improved by the free conversation of her 
amiable lady. Still, however, he avoided every thing that 
had a direct tendency to make him be regarded as a lover; 
but here happened two incidents, which, joining with his 
inclinations, and the facility with which he saw it might 
be gratified, overbore all his resolutions. As love is always 
vigilant and suspicious, he discovered that his master had 
a design upon her virtue, and that at the same time she 
was addressed by a young man, who would have manied 
her, and whom he thought she would consent to marry, 
if he did not profit of the -influence he had over her by 
soliciting her for himself. In this situation he determined 
to gain her if it w'as possible, let the consequence be what 
it would. From this time his courtship commenced, and 
the girl sincerely believing he had no other connexion, 
consented to have him. When this was agreed, he re¬ 
solved to leave his place, because the girl would not con¬ 
sent to conceal her marriage from her lady, nor would her 
lady part with her on that account, and because his mas¬ 
ter would notwithstanding think it a sufficient reason to 
part with him. In pursuance of this scheme he hired 
himself to the carl of Darnley, and on the third of June, 
1754, be married his new wife at Mary-le-bone chapel. 

He went into lord Darnley’s place the same day, and 
his wife continued in her’s a twelvemonth after tliey were 
married, and might have continued there till now, if l^r 
master had not pursued his design with more importunity 
than before, notwithstanding the declaration of her mar¬ 
riage, which, upon that account, as well as others, she had 
determined to make as soon as it should have taken place. 
As these solicitations made her very uneasy she complained 
of them to her husband, and he advised her to give 
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warning. She immediately followed his counsel, but 
staid five months longer to oblige her lady, who was very 
desirous she should go with her to Bath. When they 
came back, and her master found that she was deter¬ 
mined to go, and that another maid bad been engaged in 
her stead, he was so enraged at his disappointment, that 
he would scarce suffer her to stay long enough in the 
house to put her clothes together. When she was come 
away Caunicott hired a lodging for her as near him as he 
could, that he might spend every leisure minute in her 
company ; and he perceived, he says, with unspeakable 
pleasure, an excessive fondness in her which increased his 
own ; and he believes it is impossible for any two persons 
to be more happy in each other than they were, except 
wiien his tears anticipated her discovery of his formei’ 
marriage. 

This event so much dreaded, and so carefully guarded 
against, in a short time put an end to their felicity, and 
made the wife, who was deserted, yet more wretched than 
before. 

One Hobson, a coachman in lord Dainley’s family, 
knew Cannicott when he lived in another place, and 
knew also his first wife. It happened, that the wife of 
this Hobson had become acquainted with some person in 
the house where Cannicott had taken a lodging for his 
second wife, and thus discovered the secret His second 
wife, however, she did not know where to find, for she had 
removed into the country when Cannicott went out of 
town with his lord, and was not yet returned; but word 
was immediately sent to his first wife, who took every op¬ 
portunity to haunt and reproach her husband with his new 
connection. This, be says, made him extremely wretched, 
not only because it was irksome in itself, but because h 
kept him in confinual dread and solicitude, lest they 
should find out his favourite, and interrupt her peace, as 
they had interrupted his. As his fears increased, so did 
his caution ; be took another lodging for his young wife, 
whom he calls Nanny, at a considerable distance, and 
requirOel her never to call, on any pretence, where she 
bad lodged before; with this request, he says, she cheer- 
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fully complied, without know'ing or enquiring why it was 
made; but her old landlady once meeting her by chance, 
dq^ed her home, and immediately acquainted Hobson 
and his wife where she lodged, who with great expedition 
sent Mrs. Cannicott to acquaint her with her situation. 
Here was an end to all the stolen felicity at once; Nanny, 
at the next interview, reproached him; but she reproached 
him, he says, with such tenderness as shewed less anger 
than love. She was overwhelmed with grief, and, as often 
as she could find words, she intreated, that he would 
never attempt to see her more, but leave her to struggle 
alone with her misfortunes, and endeavour to get into 
anotlier place. He could not consent to leave her, but 
promised to procure her a place. This indeed he at¬ 
tempted, but w'ithout success; for it was necessary to 
refer to her last master for a character, and he besides 
telling that she was married, suggested several faults that 
might conceal the true reason why she left the place. 
She then urged him to let her go abroad, but this he op¬ 
posed with the utmost vehemence; and declared that he 
would destroy himself if she attempted it. 

She had twice removed her lodging, and was still fol¬ 
lowed by Mrs. Cannicott, who acquainted the neigh¬ 
bourhood with her story. Nanny, therefore, would not 
suffer Cannicott to visit her in her lodgings, where it was 
known she could not be his lawful wife; and though he 
persuaded her sometimes to meet him early in the morn¬ 
ing, yet, as it was chiefly in the street, that afforded him 
no pleasure. 

Hobson and his wife in the mean time fomented tlie 
difference between Cannicott and his first wife, telling 
her that he had received his wages, and urging her to 
solicit him for more money. This she did, with threats 
of prosecution if he refused ,<;saying,'that she could and 
would hang him for having two wives. 

As he believed this to be in her power, he restrained 
his aversion, for fear she should execute it, and theisefore 
appointed to meet her on Thursday evening at the Hed 
Lion in Berkeley-square, to take a little walk. He diblares, 
that in making this appointment he had no design upon 
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her life, but that being obliged to put up at a publicdiouse 
near Tottenham-court, by a sudden storm of thunder and 
rain, she asked him for money, which he refusing to give 
her, she had recourse first to expostulation, then reproach, 
and then threatening, wliich threw liiiii into a dreadful 
rage, in the midst of whi<^ he broke away from her, and 
she followed him. That as they were going down stairs 
he saw a cord hang over the banisters, upon wl)ich he 
conceived a design to use it as an instrument to murder 
her, and therefore snatched it up and put it into his 
pocket ; when they got out of the house, they went to¬ 
wards liome, though the storm increased, and it thun¬ 
dered and liglitened very much. Her passion had pro¬ 
bably abated while his was at the height, as it often hap 
pens that the mind relents immediately after expressions 
of too keen reproach, which render a reconciliation on 
the other side for a time impossible. This appears to 
have been the case here, for she twice desired him to let 
down his hat, that the lightning might not hurt his eyes; 
this he refused the first time, but the last time seemed to 
consent, and bidding her go on, took that opportunity 
not to flap his hat, but to prepare the‘cord for tiie mur¬ 
der; and it is surely an horrid aggravation of his guilt, 
that he made the voice of kind ness a signal to silence it 
for ever, and prepared to perpetrate the greatest injury 
against his wife, while he seemed to be profiting by her 
solicitude to do him good. When he had formed the 
cord to his purpose, having tied a noose in one end, and 
passed the other end through it, he walked apace aftei 
her, and coming behind her, threw it over her head and 
drew it tight. She immediately seized it with her hands, 
and struggled so hard that the cord broke, and he feared 
she would overpower him. He then thought of his 
scissars, and drawing them from the sheath, he thrust 
them many times into her throat and body, upon which 
ner grasp relaxed, and she soon expired. 

As sotfti as he saw she was dead, his passion subsided 
in a moment, and he was so struck with the horror of 
what he had done, that he fell down in a swoon, though 
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he ceuinot tell how long he continued in it; when became 
to himself he began to think how he might conceal the 
fact; he stripped her, and scattered her clothes, which he 
cut to pieces, in different places as he went along. 

About ten o’clock he got home extremely wet, and im¬ 
mediately retiring to the plqce where he cleaned his 
glasses, he washed the blood from the ruffles and sleeves 
of bis shirt, and putting it into the foul clothes bag, went 
to bed. The next morning, his lordship being out of 
town, he went out and bought a new pair of scissars, hav¬ 
ing left the others in the field near the body, and sold the 
ring and buckles, which he brought away ; he did not 
return till night, and w-as then told by his fellow seiwants, 
that justice Fielding had sent for him upon a suspicion 
of murder, and advised, if he was guilty, not to come in ; 
but he insisted upon his innocence, and w hen Mr. Welch 
came soon after, he was denied. Next morning, how¬ 
ever, he went witii the butler to Mr. Barnes, the high 
constable, in order, as he said, to clear himself. 

He was examined by the justices, and though many 
circumstances appeareii against him, yet the first day he 
confessed nothing; but the next day, finding that they 
had found out his second wife, and confined her upon 
suspicion that she had l)een accessary to the tact, he im¬ 
mediately accused himself, tliat she might be discimrged ; 
and having fully disclosed the whole aft'air, he pleaded 
guilty at his trial, and died witli great penitence and re¬ 
signation. 


EUGENE ARAM, 

Executed at York, August 6, \759, for a Murder dis¬ 
covered Fourteen Years after being committed, and 
his body hung in chains in KnaresboroughJForest.' 

The following is, perhaps, the most remarkable and ex¬ 
traordinary trial in our whole Calendar. * 

The criminal was a roan of extraordinary endowments, 
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and of good education; and therefore no one suspected 
him of having ccsnmitted this horrid crime, which was 
discovered in a most remarkable manner. 

Mr. Eugene Aram was born in a village called Nether- 
<lale, in Yorkshire, in the year 1704, of an ancient family ; 
one of his ancestors havipg served the office of high 
sheriff for that county, in the reign of Edward III. The 
vicissitudes of fortune had, however, reduced them ; as 
M’c find the father of Eugene, a poor, hut honest man, by 
profession, a gardener ; in which, humble walk in life he 
was, nevertheless, greatly respected. 

I'lie sweat of his brow alone, wc must conclude, was 
insufficient both to rear and educate his ofispring. From 
the high erudition of the unfortunate subject under con¬ 
sideration, he may be truly called a prodigy. On the 
very slender stock of learning, found in a day-scliool, he 
hiiill a fabric, which would have been w oi thy the shoulders 
of our literary Atlas, Dr. Joimson. It mav be truly said, 
that like M‘Nally, the celebrated Irish barrister and ad¬ 
mirable dramatist, he was self-taught. As the one excelled 
in liis profession, an u&lier to an academy ; so does the 
other, as an advocate at the bar of justice. 

In the infancy of Aram, his parents removed to another 
village called Shelton, near Newby, in the said county; 
and when about six years of age, his father, who had laid 
by a small sum from his weekly labour, made a purchase 
of a little cottage in Ilondgate, near Kippon. 

When he was about thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
he went to his father in Nev\ by, and attended him in the 
family there, till the death of sir Edward Blackett. It was 
in the house of this gentleman, to whom his father was 
gardener, that his propensity for literature first appeared. 
He was indeed always of a solitary disposition, and un¬ 
commonly fond of retirement and books ; and here he 
enjoyed all the advantages of leisure and privacy. He 
applied himself at first chiefly to mathematical studies, 
in which he made a considerable proficiency. 

At about sixteen years of age, he was sent to London 
to.the house of Mr, Christopher Blackett, whom he served 
for some time in the capacity of book-keeper. After con- 
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tinuing here a year, or more, he was taken with the small¬ 
pox, and suflered severely under that distemper. He 
afterwards returned into Yorkshire, in consequence of an 
invitation from his father, and there continued to prose¬ 
cute his studies, hut found in polite literature much 
greater charms than in the piathematics; which occa¬ 
sioned him now chiefly to apply himself to poetry, history, 
and antiquities. After this he was invited to Netherdale, 
where he eligaged in a school, and married. But this 
marriage proved an unhappy connection; for to the mis¬ 
conduct of his wife he afterwards attributed the misfor¬ 
tunes that befel him. In the mean while, having per¬ 
ceived his deficiency in the learned languages, he applied 
himself to the grammatical study of the Latin and Greek 
tongues; after which he read, with great avidity and di¬ 
ligence, all the Latin classics, historians and poets. He 
then went through the Greek Testament; and lastly, 
ventured upon Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, 
and Thucidides, together with all the Greek tragedians. 
In \73^, William Norton, Esq. a gentleman who had a 
friendship for him, invited hini to Knaresborough. Here 
he acquired the knowledge of the Hebrew, and read the 
Pentateuch in that language. In 1744, he returned to 
London, and served the Rev. Mr. Plainblanc, as usher 
in Latin and writing, in Piccadilly ; and with this gen¬ 
tleman’s assistance, he acquired the knowledge of the 
French language. He was afterwards employed as an 
usher and tutor in several different parts of England; 
during which time he became acquainted with heraldry 
and botany. He also ventured upon Chaldee and Ara¬ 
bic, the former of which he found easy from its near con¬ 
nection with the Hebrew. 

He then investigated the Celtic, as far as possible, in 
all its dialects: and having begun to form collections, 
and make comparisons between.the Celtic, the English, 
the Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew, and found a 
great affinity between them, he resolved to proceed 
through all these languages, and to form a comparative 
Lexicon. But, amid these learned labours and enquiries, 
it appears, that Aram committed a crime, w hich could not 
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naturally have been expected from a man of so studious 
a turn, as the inducement that led him to it was merely 
gain of wealth, of which the scholar is seldom covetous. 
On the 8th of February, 1745, he, in conjunction with a 
man named Richard Houseman, murdered one Daniel 
Clarke, a shoe-maker at Knaresborough. 

This unfortunate man having lately married a woman 
of a good family, ostentatiously circulated a report that 
his wife was entitled to a considerable fortune, which he 
should soon receive. Hereupon Aram, and Richard 
Houseman, conceiving hopes of making advantage of 
this circumstance, persuaded Clarke to make an ostenta¬ 
tious shew of his own riches, to induce his’ wife’s rela¬ 
tions to give him that fortune of which he had boasted. 
There was sagacity, if not honesty, in this advice, for the 
world in general are more free to assist persons in affluence 
than those in distress. 

Clarke was easily induced to comply with a hint so 
agreeable to his own desires; on which, he borrowed, 
and bought on credit, a large quantity of silver plate, with 
jewels, watches, rings, &c. He told the persons of whom 
he purchased, that a merchant in London had sent him 
an order to buy sucH plate for exportation ; and no doubt 
was entertained of his credit till his sudden disappearance 
in February, 1745, when it was imagined that he had 
gone abroad, or at least to London, to dispose of his ill- 
acquired property. 

When Clarke was possessed of these goods, Aram and 
Houseman determined to murder him, in order to share 
the booty; and, on the night of the 8th of February, 1745, 
they persuaded Clarke to walk with them in the fields, in 
order to consult with them on the proper method to dis¬ 
pose of the effects. 

On this plan tney walked into a field, at a small dis¬ 
tance from the town, well known by the name of St. Ro¬ 
bert’s Cave. When they came into this field, Aram and 
Clarke went over a hedge towards the cave, and when 
th^ had got within six or seven yards of it, Houseman 
(by die light of the moon) saw Aram strike Clarke several 
times, and at length beheld him fall, but never saw him 
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afterwards. This was the state of the affair, if House¬ 
man’s testimony on the trial might be credited. 

The murderers going home, shared Clarke’s ill-gotten 
treasure, the half of which Houseman concealed in his 
garden for a twelvemonth, and then took it to Scotland, 
where he sold it. In the mean time Aram carried his 
share to London, where he sold it to a Jew, and then 
engaged himself as an usher at an academy in Piccadilly; 
where, in the intervals of his duty in attending on the 
scholars, he made himself master of the French language, 
and acquired some knowledge of the Arabic, and other 
eastern languages. 

Alter this, he was usher at other schools in different 
{>arts of the kingdom : hut, as he did not correspond with 
his friends in Yorkshire, it was presumed that he was 
dead. 

I'hus had nearly fourteen years passetl on without the 
smallest clue being found to account fur the sudden exit 
of Clarke. 

In the ye; )• a labourer was employed to dig for 
stone to suppiv a lime-kiln, at a j)!ace called Thistle-hill, 
near Knaresborough, and having dug about two feet deep, 
he found the bones of a human body, and the bones being 
still joined to each other by the ligatures of the joints, the 
body appeared to have been buried double. This acci¬ 
dent immediately became the subject of general curiosity 
and enquiry. Some hints had been formerly thrown out 
by Aram’s w ife, that Clarke w'as murdered ; and it was 
well remembered, tliat his disappearance was very sudden. 

This occasioned Aram's wife to be sent for, as was 
also the coroner, and an inquisition was entered into; 
it being believed, that the skeleton found was that of 
Daniel Clarke. Mrs. Aram declared, that she believed 
Clarke had been murdered by her husV)and and Richard 
Houseman. The latter when he was brought before the 
coroner, appeared to be in great confusion, trembling, 
changing colour, and faultering in his speech during the 
e«amination. The coroner desired him to take up one 
of the bones, probably to observe what further eiTect 
that might produce; and Houseman, accordingly taking 
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up one of the bones, said, “ This is no more Dan. Clarke’s 
bone than it is mine.” 

These words were pronounced in such a manner as 
convinced those present, that thej' proceeded not from 
Houseman’s supposition that Clarke was alive, but frooj 
his certain knowledge where his bones really lay. Ac¬ 
cordingly, after some evasions, he said that Clarke was 
murdered by Eugene Aram, and that the body was 
buried in St. Robert’s cave, near Knaresborough. He 
added further, that Clarke’s head lay to the right, in the 
turn, at the entrance of the cave ; and a skeleton was ac¬ 
cordingly found there exactly in the posture he described. 
In consequence of this confession, search was made for 
Aram, and at length he was discovered in the situation 
of usher to an academy at Lynn in Norfolk. He was 
brought from thence to York Castle; and onthe'lStli 
of August, 1739, was brought to trial at the county assizes. 
He Mws found guilty on the testimony of Richard House¬ 
man, who being arraigned, and acquitted, became an 
evidence agaiqst Aram ; and whose testinjony was corro¬ 
borated by Mrs. Aram, and strong circumstantial evi¬ 
dence. The plunder which Aram was supposed to have 
derived from the murder was not estimated at more than 
one hundred and sixty pounds. 

His defence, for ingenuity and ability, would have done 
credit to the best lawyers at the bar. He thus addressed 
the court and jury : 

“ My lord, 1 know' not whether it is of right, or 
through some indulgence of your lordship, that I am 
allow'ed the liberty at this bar, and at this lime, to attempt 
a defence, incapable and uninstructed as I am to speak. 
Since, while I see so many eyes upon me, so numerous 
and awful a concourse, fixed with attention, and filled 
with I know not* what expectancy, I labour not with 
guilt, my lord, but with perplexity. For having never 
seen a court but this; being wholly unacquainted with 
law, the customs of the bar, and all judiciary proceed¬ 
ings, I fear I shall be so little capable of speaking with 
pj^opriety in this place, that it exceeds my hope if I Shall 
be able to speak at all. 
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“ I have beard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein 
I find myself charged with the highest crime, with an 
enormity I am altogether incapable of ; a fact, to the 
commission of which tliere goes far more insensibility of 
heart, more profligacy of morals, than ever fell to my lot. 
And nothing possibly could have admitted a presumption 
of this nature, but a depravity not inferior to that im¬ 
puted to me. However, as I stand indicted at your 
lordship’s bar, and have heard what is called evidence 
adduced in support of such a charge, I very humbly so¬ 
licit your lordship’s patience, and beg the hearing of this 
respectable audience, while I, single and unskilful, desti¬ 
tute of friends, and unassisted by counsel, say something, 
perhaps, like argument, in my defence. I shall consume 
but little of your lordship’s time; what I have to say will 
be short, and this brevity, probably, will be the best part 
of it: however, it is offered with all possible regard, and 
the greatest submission to your lordship’s consideration, 
and that of this honourable court. 

** First, my lord, the whole tenor of my conduct in life 
contradicts every particular of the indictment. Yet had 
I never said this, did not my present circumstances extort 
it from me, and seem to make it necessary. Permit me 
here, my lord, to call upon malignity itself, so long and 
cruelly busied in this prosecution, to charge upon me any 
immorality, of which prejudice was not the author. No, 
my lord, I concerted no schemes of fraud ; projected no 
violence, injured no man’s person or property ; my days 
were honestly laborious, my nights intensely studious. 
And I humbly conceive my notice of this, especially at 
this time, will not be thought impertinent or unseason¬ 
able; but, at least, deserving some attention, because, 
my lord, that any person, after a temperate use of life, 
a series of thinking and acting regularly, and without a 
single deviation from sobriety, should plunge into the 
very depth of profligacy, precipitately, and at once, is 
altogetlier improbable and unprecedented, and absolutely 
inconsistent with the course of things- Mankind is never 
corrupted at once; villany is always progressive, -iHjd 
declines from right, step after step, till every regard of 
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probity is lost, and every sense of all moral obligation to¬ 
tally perishes. 

“ Again, my lord, a suspicion of this kind, which no¬ 
thing but malevolence could entertain, and ignorance pro¬ 
pagate, is violently opposed by my very situation at that 
time, with respect to health ; for but a little space before 
I had been confined to my bed, and suffered under a very 
long and severe disorder, and was not able, for half a year 
together, so much as to walk. The distemper left me 
indeed, yet slowly, and in part; but so macerated, so en¬ 
feebled, that I was reduced to crutches; and so far from 
being well about the time I am charged with this fact, I 
have never, to this day, perfectly recovered. * Could then 
a person in this condition take any thing into his head so 
unlikely, so extravagant? I, past the vigour of my age, 
feeble and valetudinary, with no inducement to engage, 
no ability to accompli«sh, no weapon wherewith to perpe¬ 
trate such a fact; without interest,—without power,— 
without motive,—without means. 

“ llesides, it must needs occur to eveiy one, that an 
action of this atrocious nature is never heard of but, when 
its springs are laid open, it appears that it was to sup¬ 
port some indolence, or supply some luxury ; to satisfy 
some avarice, or oblige some malice; to prevent some 
real, or some imaginary want; yet I lay not under the 
infibence of any of these. Surely, my lord, I may con¬ 
sistent with both truth and modesty affirm thus much; 
and none who have any veracity, and knew me, will ever 
question this. 

“ In the second place, the disappearance of Clarke is 
suggested as an argument of his being dead ; but the un¬ 
certainty of such an inference from that, and the fallibi¬ 
lity of all conclusions of such a sort, from such a circum¬ 
stance, are too obfious, and too notorious, to require in¬ 
stances ; yet, superseding many, permit me to procure a 
vei-y recent one, and that afforded by this castle. 

In June, 1757, William Thompson, for all the vigi¬ 
lance of this place, in open day-light, and double iron^, 
nijuie his escape; and notwiUistanding an immediate 
enqniry set on foot, the strictest search, and all adver* 
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tisement, was never seen or heard of sincq. If then 
Thompson got off unseen, through all these difficulties, 
how very easy was it for Clarke, when none of them 
opposed him ? But what would be thought of a prose¬ 
cution commenced against any one seen last with Thomp¬ 
son ? 

“ Permit me next, my lord, to observe a little upon 
the bones which have been discovered. It is said, which 
perhaps is saying very far, that these are the skeleton of 
a man. It is possible, indeed it may; but is there any 
certain known criterion, which incontestibly distinguishes 
the sex in human bones ? Let it be considered, my lord, 
whether the a'scertaining of this point ought not to pre¬ 
cede any attempt to identify them. 

“ The place of their deposition, too, claims much more 
attention than is commonly bestowed upon it; for, of all 
places in the world, none could have mentioned any one, 
wherein there was greater certainty of finding human 
bones than a hermitage, except he should point out a 
church-yard : hermitages, in time past, being not only 
places of religious retirement, but of burial too. And it 
has scarce, or never been heard of, but that every cell now 
known contains, or contained, these relics of humanity; 
some mutilated, and some entire. I do not inform, but 
give me leave to remind your lordship, that here sat soli¬ 
tary sanctity, and here the hermit, or the anchoress, 
hoped that repose for theif bones, when dead, they here 
enjoyed when living, 

“ All the while, my lord, I am sensible this is known 
to your lordship, and many in this court, better than to 
me. But it seems necessary to my case, that others, who 
■ have not at all, perhaps, adverted to things of this nature, 
and may have concern in my trial, should be made ac¬ 
quainted with it. Suffer me then, rily lord, to produce 
a few of many evidences, that these cells were used as 
repositories of the dead, and to enumerate a few in which 
human bones have been found as it happened in this 
question; lest, to some, that accident might appear ex¬ 
traordinary, and consequently occasion prejudice. 

1. The bones, as was supposed, of the Saxon St. 
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Dubritius, were discovered buried in bis cell at Guy’s 
cliff near Warwick, as appears from the autliority of sir 
William Dugdale. 

“2. The bones thought to be those of the anchoress 
Rosia, were but lately discovered in a cell at Royston, 
entire, fair, and undecaye^, though they must have lain 
interred for several centuries, as is proved by Dr. Sliikely. 

“ 3. But my own county, nay, almost this neighbour¬ 
hood, supplies another instance, for, in January, 1747, 
were found, by Mr. Stovin, accompanied by a reverend 
gentleman, the bones, in part, of some recluse, in the cell 
at Lindliolm, near Hatfield. They were believed to be 
those of William of Lindholm, a hermit, who had long 
made this cave his habitation. 

“ 4. In February, 1744, part ofWooburn-abbey being 
pulled down, a large portion of a corpse appeared, even 
with the flesh on, and which bore cutting with a knile; 
though it is certain this had lain above two hundred years, 
and how much longer is doubtful; for this abbey w'as 
founded in 1145, and dissolved in 1538 or 9. 

“ What would have been said, w hat believed, if this 
had been an accident to the bones in question r 

“ Farther, my lord, it is not yet out of living memory, 
that a little distance from Knaresborough, in a field, part 
of the manor of the worthy and patriot baronet w ho does 
that borough the honour to represent it in parliament, 
were found, in digging for gravel, not one human skele¬ 
ton only, but five or six deposited side by side, with each 
an urn placed at its head, as your lordship knows was 
usual in ancient interments. 

“ About the same time, and in another field, almost 
close to this borough, was discovered also, in searching 
for gravel, another human skeleton, but the piety of the 
sanae worthy gentltman ordered both pits to be filled up 
again, commendably unwilling to disturb the dead. 

“ Is the invention of these bones forgotten then, or in¬ 
dustriously concealed, that the discovery of those in ques¬ 
tion may appear the more singular and extraordinary ? 
Whereas, in fact, there is nothing extraordinary in it. 
My lord, almost every place contains such remains. In 
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fields, in hills, in highway sides, in commons, lie frequent 
and unsuspected bones. And our present allotments for 
rest for the departed is but of some centuries. 

“ Another particular seems to claim a little of your 
lordships notice, and that of the gentlemen of the jury, 
which is, that perhaps no example occurs of more than 
one skeleton being found in one cell: and- in the cell in 
question was found but one; agreeably, in this, to the 
peculiarity of every other known cell in Britain. Not 
the invention of one skeleton, but of two, would have 
appeared suspicious and uncommon. But it seems ano¬ 
ther skeleton had been discovered by some labourer, which 
was full as confidently averred to he Clarke’s as tliis. My 
lord, must some of the living, if it promotes some interest, 
be made answerable for all the bones that earth has con¬ 
cealed, and chance exposed ? and might not a place where 
bones lay be mentioned by a person by chance, as well 
as found by a labourer by chance ? or is it more criminal 
accidentally to name where bones lie, than accidentally 
to find where they lie r 

“ Here, too, is a human skull produced, which is frac¬ 
tured : but was this the cause, or was it the consequence 
of death? Was it owing to violence, or was it the effect 
of natural decay ? If it w as violence, w as that violence 
before or after death ? My lord, in May, 1732, the re¬ 
mains of William, lord archbishop of this province, were 
taken up, by permission, in this cathedral, and the bones 
of the skull were found broken; yet certainly he died by- 
no violence offered to him alive, that could occasion that 
fracture there. 

“ Let it be considered, my lord, that, upon the disso¬ 
lution of religious houses, and the commencement of the 
reformation, the ravages of those times affected both the 
living and the dead. In search after imaginary trea¬ 
sures, coffins were broken up, graves and vaults dug open, 
monuments ransacked, and shrines demolished; and it 
ceased about the beginning of the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. I entreat your lordship, suffer not the violence, 
the depredations, and the iniquities of those times, 
imputed to this. 
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“ Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant that 
Knaresborough had a castle; which, though now a ruin, 
was once considerable both for its strength and garrison ? 
All know it was vigorously besieged by the arnjs of the 
parliament; at which siege, in sallies, conflicts, flights, 
pursuits, many fell in all,the places round it, and where 
they fell were buried ; for every place, tny lord, is burial 
earth in war; and many, questionless, of these rest yet 
unknown, whose bones futurity shall discover. 

“ I hope, with all imaginable submission, that what has 
been said will not be thought iin[)ertinent to this indict¬ 
ment ; and that it will be far from the wisdom, the learn¬ 
ing, and the integrity of this place, to impifte to the living 
what zeal in its fury may have done; what nature may 
have taken oft’, and piety interred ; or what war alone 
may have destroyed, alone deposited. 

“ As to the circumstances that have been raked toge¬ 
ther, I have nothing to observe, but that all circumstances 
whatever are precarious, and have been but too frequently 
found lamentably fallible; even the strongest have failed. 
They may rise to the utmost degree of probability, yet 
they are but probability still. Why need I name to your 
lordship the two Hari isons recorded by Dr. ilowel, who 
both suffered upon circumstances, because of the sudden 
disappearance of their lodger, who was in credit, had 
contracted debts, borrowed money, and went off unseen, 
and returned a great many years after their execution r 
Why name the intricate affair of Jaques du Moulin, 
under king Charles II. related by a gentleman who w'as 
counsel for the crown ; and why the unhappy Coleman, 
who suffered innocent, though convicted upon positive 
evidence, and w'hose children perished for want, because 
the world uncharitably believed the father guilty ? Why 
mention the perjury of Smith, incautiously admitted king’s 
evidence, who, to screen himself, equally accused Fair- 
cloth and Loveday of the murder of Dun ; the first of 
whom, in 1749, was executed at W’inchester; and Love- 
day was about to suffer at Reading, had not Smitli been 
'pft)ved perjured, to the satisfaction of the court, by the 
surgeon of G osport hospital ? 
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“ Now, my lord, having endeavoured to shew diat the 
whole of this process is altogether repugnant to every part: 
of my life; that it is inconsistent with my condition of 
health about that time; that no rational inference can 
be drawn, that a person is dead who suddenly disappears; 
that hermitages were the constant repositories of the 
bones of a recluse : that the proofs of this are well authen¬ 
ticated; that the revolutions in religion, or the fortune of 
war, have mangled, or buried the dead, the conclusion 
remains, perhaps, no less reasonably than impatiently 
wished for. I, at last, after a year’s confinement, equal 
to either fortune, put myself upon the eandour, the jus¬ 
tice, and the humanity of your lordship, and upon yours, 
my countrymen, gentlemen of the jury.” 

Judge Noel, before whom he was tried, summed up 
the evidence with great perspicuity; and in his comments 
on the prisoner’s defence, declared it to be one of the 
most ingenious pieces of reasoning that had ever fallen 
under his notice. The jury, with little hesitation, found 
him guilty, and he received sentence of death. 

After his conviction, he confessed the justice of his 
sentence to two clergymen, who Avere directed to attend 
him in York castle, to whom he acknowledged that he 
murdered Clarke. Being asked by one of them, what was 
his motive for, committing that action, he answered, that 
“ he suspected Clarke of having an unlawful commei’ce 
with his wife; that he was persuaded at the time when he 
committed the murder, he did right; but that since he 
thought it wrong.” In hopes of eluding the course of 
justice, he made an attempt upon his ow n life, by cutting 
his arm in two places with a razor, which he had con¬ 
cealed for that purpose. On a table, in his cell, was 
found the following paper, containing Ijis reasons for the 
above attempt;—“ What am I better than my fathers } 
To die is natural and necessary. Perfectly sensible of 
this, I fear no more to die than I did to be born. But 
the manner of it is something which should, in my opi¬ 
nion, be decent and manly. I think I have regarded 
both these points. Certainly nobody has a better ngllt 
to dispose of a man’s life than himself: and he, not 
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Others, should determine how. As for any indignities 
offered to my body, or silly reflections on my faith and 
morals, they are (as they always were) things indiflerent to 
me. I think, though contrary to the common way of 
thinking, I wrong no man by this, and hope it is not offen¬ 
sive to that eternal Beiri^that formed me and the world : 
and, as hy this I injure no man, no man can be reason¬ 
ably offended. I solicitously recommend myself to that 
eternal and Almighty Being, the God of nature, if I have 
done amiss. But perhaps I have not; and I hope this 
thing will never be imputed to me. Though I am now 
stained by malevolence, and suffer by prejudice, I hope 
to rise fair and unblemished. My life was not polluted, 
my morals irreproachable, and my opinions orthodox. I 
slept sound till three o’clock, awaked, and then writ these 
lines: 

“ Come, pleasing rest, eternal slumbers fall, 

‘' Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all; 

“ Calm and composed my soul her journey takes, 

" No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches ; 

“ Adieu ! thou sun, all bright like her arise, 

“ Adieu ! fair friends, and all that’s good and wise.” 

These lines, found with the following letter were sup¬ 
posed to have been w'ritten by Aram just before he at¬ 
tempted his own life: 

“ My dear frietid, 

“ Before this reaches you I shall be no more a living 
man in this world, though at present in perfect bodily 
health; but who can describe the horrors of mind which 
I suffer at this instant ? Guilt! the guilt of blood shed 
without any provocation, without any cause, but that of 
filthy lucre, pierces my conscience with wounds that give 
the most poignant pains ! ’Tis true, the consciousness of 
my horrid guilt has given me frequent interruptions in the 
midst of my business, or pleasures; but yet I have found 
means to stifle its clamours, and contrived a momentary 
remedy for the disturbance it gave me, by applying to the 
ycStle or the bowl, or diversions, or company, or business ; 
sometimes one, and sometimes the other, as opportunity 
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offered : but now all these, and all other amusements, 
are at an end, and I am left forlorn, helpless, and desti¬ 
tute of every comfort ; for I have nothing now in view 
but the certain destruction both of my soul and body. 
My conscience will now no longer suffer itself to be hood¬ 
winked or brow-beat; it has now got the mastery; it is 
my accuser, judge, and executioner; and the sentence it 
pronounceth against me is more dreadful than that I 
heard from the bench, which only condemned my body 
to the pains of death, which are soon over ; but conscience 
tells me plainly, that she will summon me before another 
tribunal, where I shall have neither power nor means to 
stifles^the evidence she will there bring against me ; and 
that the sentence which shall then be denounced, will not 
only be irreversible, but will condemn my soul to torments 
that will know no end 

“ O ! had T but hearkened to the advice which dear 
nought experience has enabled me to give! I should not 
now have been plunged into that dreadful gulph of de¬ 
spair which I find it impossible to extricate myself from ; 
and therefore my soul is filled with horror inconceivable. 
I see both God and man my enemies ; and in a few hours 
shall be exposed a public spectacle for.the world to gaze 
at. Can you conceive any condition more horrible than 
mine ? O, no ! it cannot be ! I am determined, therefore, 
to put a shoi t end to trouble I am no longer able to bear, 
and prevent the executioner, by doing his business with 
my own hand, and shall by this moans at least prevent 
the shame and disgrace of a public exposure; and leave 
the care of my soul in the hands of eternal mercy. 
Wishing you all health, happiness and prosperity, I am, 
to the last moment of my life, your’s, with the sincerest 
regard, 

“ Eugene Aram.” 

When the morning appointed for his execution arrived, 
the keeper went to take him out of his cell, when he 
was surprised to find him almost, expiring through loss of 
blood, having cut his left arm above the elbow niSl" 
the wrist, with a razor ; but he missed the artery. A 
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surgeon being sent for, soon stopped the bleeding, and 
when he was taken to the place of execution he was per^ 
fectly sensible, though so very weak as to be unable to 
join in devotion with the clergyman who attended him. ^ 




THEODORE GARDELLE, 

Executed in the Hay-market, April 4, 176l,^r 
Murder. 

• 

This was a murder which also considerably engaged the 
public mind. Though in the commission of the act itself, 
there may be some extenuation afforded to the unhappy 
man ; yet the means he took to conceal it, are attended 
with circumstances horrible to relate. We have to lament 
that the woman might not have met her death at his 
hands, had she allotted some discretion to the limits of her 
tongue—a w'eapon, we may call it, often goading a man 
to a frenzy of the mind, ending in horror. How ear¬ 
nestly would we intreat the weaker vessel, not to run 
rashly upon the stronger; or, in other words, we would 
pray of females, to let their tongues move in unison with 
the comfort which, by nature, they were formed to accord 
to man. 

Theodore Gardelle was a foreigner, a man of education 
and talents in his profession—the fine art of painting. 
That he was not a man of a bad disposition, or given to 
irregularities, appears from Mrs. King’s receiving him 
back as an inmate, after he had once quitted her lodgings. 

He was born at Geneva, a city which is famed forgiving 
birth to great men,,in both the arts and sciences. He 
chose the miniature style of painting, and having acquired 
its first rudiments, went to Paris, where he made great 
proficiency in the art. He then returned to his native 
place, and practised his profession for some years, with 
credit and emolument; but, being unhappy in his 
domestic concerns, he repaired to London, and took 
Vot. u. 3 D *40 
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lodgings at Mrs. King’s, in Leicester-fields, in the year 
1760. 

Some time afterwards, for the benefit of purer air, he 
removed to Knightsbridge, but finding that place too far 
from his business, lie returned to his former residence, 
where he was pursuing his business until the fatal cause 
arose, which brought him to dn ignominious death. 

The particulars of this shocking transaction, we have 
collected, partly from evidence adduced on his trial, and 
partly from the repentant confession of the malefactor. 

On Thursday the J9th of February, 1761, in the morn¬ 
ing, the maid got up about seven o’clock and opened the 
fore parlour windows. There is a fore parlour and a 
back parlour, both have a door into'the passage from the 
street-door, and there is also a door that goes out of one 
into the other: the back parlour w as Mrs. King's bed¬ 
chamber, and the door which entered it from the passage 
was secured on the inside by a drop-holt, and could not 
be opened on the outside w hen locked, though the drop- 
bolt was not down, because on the outside there was no 
key-hole. The door into the fore parlour was also se¬ 
cured on the inside by IMrs. King when she went to bed, 
and the door of the fore parlour into the passage w as left 
open ; when the maid had entered the fore parlour by 
this door, and opened the windows, she went to the pas¬ 
sage door of the back parlour where Mrs. King was in 
bed, and knocked, in order to get the key of the street- 
door, which Mrs. King took at night into her room. 
Mrs. King drew up the bolt, and the maid went in ; she 
took the key of the street-door which she saw lie upon the 
table by a looking-glass ; and her mistress then shut the 
passage door and dropped the bolt, and ordered the maid 
to open the door that communicated with the fore parlour, 
which she did, and went out; she then kindled the dire 
in the fore parlour that it might be ready when her mis¬ 
tress arose, and about eight o’clock went up into Gar- 
delle’s room, where she found him in a red and green, 
night-gown at work. He gave her two letters, a snuff¬ 
box, and a guinea, and desired her to deliver the letters, 
one of which- w'as directed to one Mozier in the 
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market, and the other to'a person who kept a snuff-shop 
at the next door, and to bring him from thence a penny¬ 
worth of snuff. 

The girl took the messages, and went again to her mis¬ 
tress, telling her w’hat Gardelle had desired her to do, to 
which her mistress replied, “ Nanny, you can’t go, for here 
is nobody to answer at the street-dooi'the girl being 
willing to oblige Gardelle, or being for some reason de¬ 
sirous to go out, answered, “ that Mr. Gardelle would 
come down and sit in the parlour till she came back.” 
f'he then went again to Gardelle, and told him what ob¬ 
jection her mistress had made, and what she had said to 
remove it. Gardelle then said he would come down, as 
she had proposed, and he did comedown accordingly. 

The girl immediately went on his errand, and left him 
in the parlour, shutting the street-door after her, and 
taking the kev to let licrself in when sl)c came back. 

Immediately after the girl was gone out, Mrs. King, 
hearing the tread of .somebody in the parlour, called out, 
“ Who is there ?” and at the .same time opened her cham¬ 
ber door. (lardelle was at a table, very near the door, 
having just then taken up a book that lay upon it, which 
happened to be a I'lcnch grammar; he had some time 
beiorc drawn Mr. King’s picture, which she wanted to 
have made very handsome, and had teased him so much 
about it, that tlic effect was jn.st contrary. It happened 
niifortunalely that the tirst thing she said to him, when 
she saw it w as he w horn she had heard w hiking about in 
the room, was something rc'proachful about this picture ; 
Gardelle was provoked at the insult; and as he spoke 
English very imperfectly, he, for want of a less improper 
exprcs.sion, told her, with some warmth, “ That she was 
an impertinent woman.” This threw her into a transport 
of rage, and she gave him a violent blow with her fist on 
the breast, so violent, that he says he could not have 
thought such ablow^ could have been given tiya woman ; 
as soon as the blow was struck, she drew a little back, 
and at the same instant, he says, he laid his hand on her 
shoulder and pushed her from him, rather in contempt 
trfan anger, or with a design to hurt her; but her foot hap- 
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pcning to eaten in the fioor-eloth, she fell baekwards, and 
her head came with great force against the corner of the 
bedstead; the blood immediately gushed from her mouth, 
not in a continued stream, but as if by different strokes of 
a pump; he instantly ran to her and stooped to raise 
her, expressing his concern at the accident; but she 
pushed him away, and threatened, though in a feeble and 
interrupted voice, to punish him for what he had done; 
he was, he says, terrified exceedingly at the thought of 
being condemned for a criminal act upon her accusation, 
and again attempted to assist her by raising her up, as 
the blood still gushed from her mouth in great quantities; 
but she still exerted all her strength to keep him off, and 
still cried out, mixing threats with her screams; he then 
seized an ivory comb with a sharp taper point continued 
from the back, for adjusting the curls of her hair, which 
lay upon her toilet, and threatened her in his turn to pre¬ 
vent her crying out; but she still continuing to cry out, 
though with a voice still fainter and fainter, he struck her 
with this instrument, probably in the throat, upon which 
the blood flowed from her mouth in yet greater quantities, 
and her voice was quite stopped : he then drew the bed¬ 
clothes over her, to prevent her blood from spreading on 
the floor, and to hide her from his sight; he stood, he 
says, some time motionless by her, and then fell down by 
her side in a swoon. When he came to himself, he per¬ 
ceived the maid was come in; he therefore went out of 
the room without examining the body to see if the un¬ 
happy wretch was quite dead, and his confusion was then 
so great, that he staggered against the wainscot, and hit 
his head, so as to raise a bump over his eye. As no per¬ 
son was in the house but the murdered and the murderer 
while the fact was committed, nothing can be known 
about it but from Gardelle’s own account; the circum¬ 
stances related above, contain the sehse of what he re¬ 
lated both in his defence, and in the account which he 
drew up in French to leave behind him, taken together 
as far as they are consistent; for there are in both seve-' 
ral inconsistencies and absurdities, which give reason to 
suspect they are not true. 
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But however that be, all was quiet when the maid re¬ 
turned, which, she says, was in a quarter of an ijour. She 
went first into the parlour where Gardelle had promised 
to wait till she came back, and saw nobody. She had 
paid three shillings and ninepence out of the guinea at 
the snufF-shop, where she delivered one of the letters; to 
the other she had no answer; and she laid the change 
and tlie snuff-box with the snuff she had fetched in it 
upon the table; then she went up into Gardelle’s room 
and found nobody, and by turns she went into every room 
in the house, except her mistress’s chamber, whither she 
never went, but when she called, and found nobody. 
She then made some water boil in tlie kitchen, made a 
bit of toast, and sat down to breakfast. In a short time 
she heard somebody walk over head in the parlour, or 
passage, and go up stairs, but did not go to see who it w as. 
When she had breakfasted she went and stirred up the 
fire in the parlour against her mistress got up, and per¬ 
ceived that the snuff and change had been taken from 
the table; she then went up stairs again to Gardelle’s 
room, to clean and set it to rights as she used to do, and 
it was now between ten and eleven o’clock. Soon after, 
Gardelle came down from the garret into his bed-cham¬ 
ber, which somewhat surprised her, as he could have no 
business that she knew of in the garret. When she first 
saw him, which was about an hour afterwards, she says, 
he looked confounded, and blushed exceedingly, and she 
perceived the bump over his eye, which had a black 
patch upon it as big as a shilling ; he had also changed 
his dress, and had written another letter with which he 
sent her into Great Sufi'olk-street, and ordered her to 
wait for an answer; she went directly, and when she re¬ 
turned, which was in a quarter of an hour, she found him 
sitting in the parlour, and told him the gentleman would 
be there in the evening. He then told her that a gentle¬ 
man had been in the roonrwith her mistress, and that she 
was gone out with him in a hackney coach. It appears, 
by this, that Gardelle knew the maid was acquainted with 
his mistress’s character. The maid, however, though 
shcliTight have believed this story at another time, could 
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not believe it now; she was not absent above a quarter 
of an hour; she had left her mistress in bed, and the time 
would not have permitted her receiving a gentleman there, 
her being dressed, a coach being procured, and her having 
gone out in it; besides, when she came back, she knew 
Gardelle was in her chamber. This gave her some sus¬ 
picion, but it was of nothing' worse than that Gardelle 
and her mistress had been in bed together. She went, 
however, and looked at the door of the chamber, which 
opened into the parlour, and which she had opened by 
her mistress’s order, and found it again locked. About 
one o’clock Mr. Wright’s servant, Thomas Pelsey, came 
and told the maid at the door that the beds must be got 
ready, because' his master intended to come hither in the 
evening, but did not go in. The maid still wondered 
that her mistress did not rise ; and supposed that, know¬ 
ing she came in from her errand while Gardelle was yet 
in her chamber, she was ashamed to see her. Gardelle, 
in tlie mean time, was often up and down stairs; and 
about three o’clock he sent her with a letter to one 
Broshet, at the Eagle and Pearl in Suffblk-street. As he 
knew that it would be extremely difficulfto conceal the 
murder, if the maid continued in the house, he determined 
that he would, if possible, discharge her: but as the 
girl could not write, and as he was not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with our language to draw a proper receipt, he 
requested Mr. Broshet, in this letter, to write a receipt 
for him, and get the maid to sign it, directing her to deliver 
it to him when he paid her; he did not, however, acquaint 
her with ins design. When Mr. Broshet had read the 
letter, he asked her if she knew that Mr. Gardelle was to 
discharge her ; she said no. Why, says he, Mrs. King 
is gone out, and has given Mr. Gardelle orders to dis¬ 
charge you; for she is to bring a wopian home with her; 
at this the, girl was surprised, and smiled, telling Broshet, 
that she knew her mistress was at home. The girl was 
now confirmed in her first thought, that her mistress was 
ashamed to see her again; and thus she accounted for 
tne manner of her dismission. She returned between 
tnree and four to Gardelle, whom she found si ttm^ in 
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fhe pailour with a gentleman whose name she did not 
know: she continued in the house till between six and 
seven o’clock in the evening, and then Gardelle paid hei 
six shillings for a fortnight and two days wages, and gave 
her five or six shillings over, upon which she delivered 
him the receipt that Broshet had written, took her box 
and went away. As she was going out, Mr. Wright’s 
servant came again to the door, and she told him that she 
was discharged, and going away; that her mistress had 
been all day in her bed-room, without either victuals or 
drink, and that if he stayed a little after she was gone, 
he might see her come out: the man, however, could not 
stay, and Gardelle about seven o’clock was thus left alone 
in the house. 

The first thing he did was to go into the chamber to 
the body, which upon examination, he found quite dead ; 
he therefore took off the blankets and sheets with which 
he had covered it, stripped off the shift, and laid the body 
quite naked upon the bed ; before this, he said, his linen 
was not stained ; but it was much stained by his remov¬ 
ing the body. He then took the two blankets, the sheet, 
the coverlet, and one of the curtains, and put them into 
the water-tub in the back wash-house, to soak, they 
being all much stained with blood ; her shift he carried 
up stairs, and putting it in a bag, concealed it under his 
bed; his own shirt, now bloody, he j)ulled off, and locked 
it up in a drawer of his bureau. 

When all this was done, he went and sat down in the 
parlour, and soon after, it being about nine o'clock, Mr. 
Wright’s servant came in without his master, who had 
changed his mind, and was gone to a gentleman’s house 
in Castle-street. He went up into his room, the garret, 
and sat there till about seven o'clock: then he came 
down, and finding tiardclle still in the parlour, he asked 
if Mrs. King was come home, and who must sit up for 
her? Gardelle said she was not come home, but that he 
would sit up for her. 

In the morning, Friday, when Pelsey came down stairs, 
he ag^n asked if Mrs. King was come home, and Gar- 
delJe told him that she had been at home, but was gone 
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again. He then asked how he came by the hurt on his 
eye; and he said he got it by cutting some wood to light 
the fire in the morning. Pelsey then went about his mas¬ 
ter’s business, and at night was again let in by Gardelle, 
who, upon being asked, said he would sit up for Mrs. 
King that night also. 

In the morning, Saturday, Pelsey enquired again after 
Mrs. King; and Gardelle, though he had professed 
to sit up for her but the night before, now told liim she 
Avas gone to Bath or Bristol; yet, strange as it may 
seem, no suspicions of murder appear yet to have been 
conceived. 

On Saturday, Mozier, an acquaintance of Gardelle’s, 
who had been also intimate with Mrs. King, and bad 
spent the evening Avith her the Wednesday before the 
murder, came by appointment about two or three o’clock, 
having promised to go with her that evening to the opera. 
He was let in by Gardelle, who told him that Mrs. King 
was gone to Bath or Bristol, as he had told Pelsey. This 
man, and another of Gardelle’s acquaintance, observing 
him to be chagrined and dispirited, seem to have ima¬ 
gined that Mrs. King’s absence was the cause of it, and 
that if they could get him another girl they should cure 
him : they therefore were kind enough to procure for 
him on this occasion; and having picked up a prostitute 
in the Hay-market, they brought her that very Saturday 
to Gardelle at Mrs. King’s. The worthy, whose name is 
not known, told her Mrs. King was gone into the country, 
and had discharged her servant. Gardelle made an apo¬ 
logy for the confusion in AA’hich the house appeared, and 
Mozier or Muzard, as he is sometimes called, asked her 
if she would take care of the house: she readily consented ; 
and Gardelle acquiescing, they left her with him. He 
asked her what her business was ; she said she worked 
plain-work; he then told her be had some shirts to mend, 
and that he would satisfy her for her trouble. 

All this while the body continued as he had left it on, 
Thursday night, nor had he once been into the room since 
that time. But this night the woman and Pelsey being 
in bed, he first conceived a design of concealing or de* 
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stiHE^i&g the ^ead body by parts, and went down to put it 
in execution; but the woman, whose name is Sarah 
Walker, getting out of bed and following him, be returned 
up stairs, and went to bed with her. In the morning, 
Sunday, he arose between seven and eight, and left Walker 
in bed, saying, it was too soon for her to rise ; she fell 
asleep, and slept till ten; ft is probable that in the mean 
time he was employed on the body, for when she came 
down between ten and eleven, he was but beginning to 
light tire parlour-fire. He had spoke to her tire night 
before to gel him a chair-woman, and he was in so much 
confusion that he did not ask her to stay to breakfast ; she 
went out therefore and hired one Pritchard as a chair¬ 
woman, at one shilling a-day, victuals and drink : in the 
afternoon she brought Pritchard to the house, and found 
with Gardelle two or three men and two women ; Gar- 
delle went up with her and staj’ed by her while she made 
his bed, then the company ail went out together. The 
chair-woman kept house, and about ten o’clock they re¬ 
turned and supped in Gardelle’s room. She was then 
dismissed for the night, and ordered to come the next 
morning at eight. The next morning, Monday, the 
chair-woman was ordered to tell Pelsey the footman, that 
Walker w'as a relation of Mrs. King’s, who was come to 
be in the house till Mrs. King returned; but Pelsey knew 
that she and Gardelle had but one bed, for when he came 
down on Monday morning, Gardelle’s chamber-door 
stood open, and looking in, he saw some of her clothes. 
On Monday night he again enquired after Mrs. King, 
and Gardelle told him she was at Bath or Bristol, he 
knew not where; he differed at times in his account of 
her, yet no suspicion of murder was yet entertained. On 
Tuesday morning, Pelsey, who was going up to his mas¬ 
ter’s room, smelt an oftensive smell, and asked Gardelle, 
who was shoving up the sash of the window on the stair¬ 
case, what it was; Gardelle replied, somebody had put 
a bone in the fire: the truth, however, was, that while 
Walker was employed in mending and making some 
linfa in the parlour, he had been burning some of Mr». 
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King’s bones in the garret. At night, Pelsey renewed 
his enquiries after Mrs. King, and Gardelle answered 
with a seeming impatience, “ Me know not of Mrs. King; 
she give me a great deal of trouble, but me shall hear of 
her Wednesday or Thursday yet he still talked of sit¬ 
ting up for her, and all this while nobody seems to have 
suspected a murder. ‘ 

On Tuesday night he told Mrs. Walker he would sit 
up till ]\frs. King came home, though he had before told 
her she was out of town, and desired her to go to bed, to 
which she consented; as soon as she was .in bed, he re¬ 
newed his horrid employment of cutting the body to 
pieces, and disposing of it in different places; the bowels 
he thre'w down the necessary, and the flesh of the body 
and limbs cut to pieces, he scattered about in the cock¬ 
loft, where he supposed they would dry and perish with¬ 
out putrefaction: about two o’clock in the morning, how¬ 
ever, he was interrupted, for Walker having waked, and not 
finding him, she went down stairs, and found him stand¬ 
ing upon the stairs ; he then, at her solicitation, went up 
with her to bed. 

Wednesday passed like the preceding days, and on 
Thursday he told his female companion, tlmt he expected 
Mrs, King home in the evening, and therefore desired 
that she would provide herself a lodging, giving her, at 
the same time, two of Mrs. King’s shifts, and being thus 
dismissed, she went away. 

Pritchard, the chair-woman, still continued in her 
office, 'fhe water having failed in the cistern on the 
Tuesday, she had recourse to that in the water-tub in the 
back kitchen; upon pulling out the spiggot a little water 
runout, but as there appeared to be more in, she got upon 
a ledge, and putting her hand in she felt something soft} 
she then fetched a poker, and pressing down the contents 
of the tub, she got water in a pail. This circumstance 
she told Pelsey, and they agreed tlie first opportunity to 
see what the things in the w ater-tub were; yet so languid 
was their curiosity, and so careless were they of the event, 
that it was Tiiursday before this tub was examined Lthey 
found in it the blankets, sheets, and coverlet that GarHellc 
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had put in it to soak: after spreading, shaking, and 
looking at them, they put them again into the tub ; and 
the next morning when Pelsey came down, he saw the 
curtain hanging on the banisters of the kitchen-stairs ; 
upon looking down, he saw Gardelle just come out at 
the wash-house door, where the tub stood. When Pritch¬ 
ard the chair-woman cairifc, he asked her if she had been 
taking any of the clothes out of the tub, and she said no, 
she then went and looked in the tub, and found the 
sheets had been wrung out. Upon this the first step was 
taken towards enquiring after the unhappy woman, who 
had now laid dead more than a week in the house. Pel¬ 
sey found out the maid whom Gardelle had dismissed, 
and asked her if she had put any bed-clothes into the 
water; she said, no, and seemed frighted; Pelsey was 
then also alarmed, and told his master. 

These particulars also came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Barron, an apothecary in the neighbourhood, who w'ent 
the same day to Mrs. King’s house, and enquired of 
Gardelle where she was. He trembled, and told him, 
with great confusion, that she was gone to Bath. The 
next day, therefore, Saturday, he carried the maid before 
Mr. Fielding, the justice, to make her deposition, and 
obtained a warrant to take Gardelle into custody. When 
the warrant w as obtained, Mr. Barron, with the constable, 
and some others, went to the house, where they found 
Gardelle, and charged him with the murder; he denied 
it, but soon after dropped down in a swoon. When he 
recovered, they demanded the key of Mrs. King’s cham¬ 
ber ; but he said she had got it with her in the country ; 
the constable therefore got in at the w indow, and opened 
the door that communicated with the parlour, and they 
all went in. They found upon the bed a pair of blankets 
wet, and a pair of sheets that appeared not to l^Rve been 
lain in; and the curtain also which Pelsey and the chair¬ 
woman had seen first in the water-tub, and then on the 
banisters, was found put up in its place wet. Upon 
taking off the clothes, the bed appeared bloody, the blan¬ 
kets, also were bloody, and marks of blood appeared in 
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other plum ; having taken his keys, th^ wetrt Up iuto 
his room, where they found the Wo^y shift and shirt* 
The prisoner, with all these tokens of his guilt, was 
then carried before Fielding, and thougli he stiffly denied 
the feet, was committed; On the Monday, a carpenter 
and bricklayer were sent to search the house fortbe body, 
and Mr. Barron went with them. In the necessary tb^ 
found what he calls the contents of the bowels of a human 
body, but what were certainly the bowels theniselves; 
and in the cock-loft they found one of the breasts, some 
other muscular parts, and some bones. They perceived 
also that there had been a lire in the garret, and some 
Jragments of bones, half consumed, were found in the 
chimney, so large as to be known to be human. On the 
Thursday before, he had carried an oval chip-box to one 
Perronneau, a painter in enamel, who bad employed him 
in copying, and pretending it contained colours of great 
value, desired him to keep it, saying, he was uneasy to 
leave it at Mrs. King’s while she was absent at Bath. 
Perronneau, when he beard Gardelle was taken up,opened 
the box, and found in it a gold watch and chain, a pair of 
bracelets, and a pair of ear-rings, which were known to be 
Mrs. King’s. To this force of evidence Gardelle at 
length gave way, and confessed the fact, but signed no 
confession. He was sent to New Prison, where he at¬ 
tempted to destroy himself by swallowing some opkira, 
which he bad kept several days by him as a remedy for 
the tooth-ach. He took at one dose 40 grains, which 
was so far from answering his purpose, that it did not 
procure himAleep; though be declared he had not slept 
once since the commission of the fact, nor did he sleep for 
more than a fortnight after this time. When he found 
4ke opium did not produce the effect be desired, he swal¬ 
lowed lialf^Jence to the number of twelve; but neither 
did thesfe bnng on any fatal symptom, whatever pain or 
disorders they might cause; which is renmrkable, be¬ 
cause verdigrese, the solution of copper, is a very power¬ 
ful and active poison, and the contents of the stomach 
would act as a dissolvent upon them. , 
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On the 2d o( March he was brought to Newgate^ and 
dili^ntly watched, to prevent any farther attempts upon 
his life. He shewed strong marks of penitence and con¬ 
trition, and behaved with great humility, openness, and 
courtesy to those who visited him. 

On Thursday, the 2d of April, he was tried at the Old 
Bailey; and in his defence, he insisted only that he had 
no malice to the deceased, and that her death was the 
consequence of the fall. He was convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to be executed on Saturday the 4th. The account 
which he wrote in prison, and which is mentioned in this 
narrative, is dated the 28th of March, though he did not 
communicate it till after his triaU The night after his 
condemnation his behaviour was extravagant and outra¬ 
geous ; yet the next morning he was composed and quiet, 
and said he had slept three or four hours in the night. 
When he was asked why he did not make his escape, he 
answered, that he feared some innocent person might 
then suffer in his stead. He declared he had no design 
to rob Mrs. King, but that he removed some of the things 
merely to give credit to the story of her journey to Bath; 
lie declared too, that he never had any sentiments of love 
or jealousy with respect to Mrs. King; though it is evi¬ 
dent, his friends, who prescribed for his lowness of spirits, 
supposed that he had. 

He affirmed, that be regarded the woman they brought 
him with horror, but that he did not dare to refuse her, 
lest it should produce new suspicions witli respect to the 
cause of his uneasiness. It is, however, certain, that he 
felt the ill effects of her company in more ways tlian one 
to bis last hour. 

He was executed amidst the shouts and hisses of an 
indignant populace, in the Haymarket, near Panton-street, 
to which he was led by Mrs. King’s house, where the cart 
made a stop, and at which he just gave a look. His body 
was hanged in chains upon Hounslow-heath. 

One reflection, upon reading this dreadful narrative, 
will probably rise in the mind of the attentive reader ; 
the. advantages of virtue with respect to our social connec¬ 
tions, and the interest that others take in whatbefaUsus. 
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It does not appear that, during all the time Mrs. King 
was missing; she M'as enquired after by one relation or 
friend; the murder was discovered by strangers, almost 
without solicitude or enquiry; the murderer was secured 
by strangers, and by strangers the prosecution against him 
was carried on. 

But who is there of honek reputation, however poor, 
that could be missing a day, without becoming the sub¬ 
ject of many interesting enquiries, without exciting solici¬ 
tude and fears, that would have no rest till the truth was 
discovered, and the crime punished ? 


LAURENCE, EARL FERRERS, 

Executed at Tyburn, May 5, 1760, for Murder. 

Lord Ferrers having taken lodgings at Muswell-hill, 
and having left a mare with one Williams, who kept an 
inn at some distance, to be. taken care of, he sent for her 
one Sunday, in'thc efiernoon, during divine service. He 
bad given particular orders that no person should have 
access to the mare but his own groom, for which reason 
the stable was kept locked, and it happened that the boy 
who kept the key was at church, so that the mare could 
not be delivered; upon this Lord Ferrers imnjediately 
seized a tuck stick, and taking with him two servants, 
armed with guns, and a hammer to break open the stable- 
door, went to Williams’s house. When be came there, 
Williams’s wife, hearing a noise in the yard, came out to 
see what was the matter; upon which his lordship, with¬ 
out hesitating a moment, knocked her down with his fist; 
when the man appeared in his wife’s- behalf, he wounded 
him with his tuck, and after having committed many 
other unaccountable extravagancies, he broke open the 
stable-door, and carried away his mare in triumph. 

At this house he sometimes lodged and boarded, and 
his behaviour being such as deterred persons of rankirom 
associating with him, he kept low company, among whom 
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he indulged himself in many extravagancies, and it was 
the common opinion of ail the neighbours that he was 
mad ; when he had ordered coffee, he would frequently 
drink it out of the spout of the coffee-pot ; he used to 
threaten to break the glasses, to force open Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams’s bureau, and to throttle her if she opposed him ; 
tliese freaks he frequently hdd when he had drank nothing 
that had the least intoxicating quality. He is said to 
have,lamented his fits of lunacy to one Philips, at whose 
house he was about to lodge, about ten years ago, with a 
view of cautioning the people, and that they might not be 
affronted at his behaviour. 

During all this time, however, he mana^d his affairs 
with great acuteness and penetration ; and it would have 
been less easy to injure him undetected, than most otlier 
men. He was even by his attorney, Mr. Goostry, thought 
to know so well what he was about, that he suffered him 
to {>erform several legal acts that were necessary to cut 
oft’ an intail, which, if he had considered him as a person 
nsane, he neither ought, nor, as it is said, he declared 
M ould have suffered him to perform. 

When his rents were ordered to be paid to a receiver, 
the nomination of the receiver was left to himself; and he 
appointed Mr. John Johnson, a person who had been 
taken into the service of Lord Ferrers’ family in his 
youth, and was then his lordship’s steward, hoping, pro¬ 
bably, that he should have had sufficient influence over 
him to have procured some deviation from his trust in his 
favour. But he soon found that Mr. Johnson would not 
oblige him at the expence of his honesty, and from that 
time he seems to have conceived an implacable resent¬ 
ment against him ; and it is easy to conceive every oppo¬ 
sition to the will of a man so haughty, impetuous, and 
irascible, would produce such an effect. He, from this 
time, spoke of him in opprobrious terms, said he bad 
conspired with his enemies to injure him, and that he was 
a villain; with these sentiments he gave him warning to 
quit an advantageous farm, which he held under his, lord- 
ship, Jbut finding that the trustees under the act of sepa¬ 
ration had already granted him a lease of it, it having been 
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promked to him by the earl, or his relations, he was dis* 
appointed, aiul protmbiy, fcmi that time, he meditated 
a moare cruel revenge. 

He thought proper, however, to dissemble his malice 
to the man, as the most ^obable method to facilitate the 
gratification of it; so that poor Johnson was deceived 
into an opinion, that he never was upon better terras with 
his lord in his life, than at the very time he was contriv¬ 
ing to destroy him. 

His Inrdship, at this time, lived at Stanton, a seat about 
two miles from Ashby de la Zouch, in Leicestershire, and 

his family consisted of himself, Mrs. C-, a lady who 

lived with him, and her four daughters, and five servants; 
an old man and a boy, and three maids. Mr. Johnson 
lived at the house belonging to the farm, which he held 
under his. lordship, called the Lount, about half a mile 
distant from Stanton. 

On Sunday, the 13th of January, my lord went to the 
Lount, and after some discourse w'kh ^r. Johnson, or¬ 
dered bkn to come to him at Stanton, on the Friday fol¬ 
lowing, the ] 8tb, at three o’clock in the afternoon. My 
lord’s Lour of dinner was two, and soon after dinner, 

Mrs. C-being in the still-house, his lordship came 

to her, and told her, that she and the children might take 

a walk : Mrs. C-, who seems to have considered this 

an order to go out, prepared herself and the young ladies 
immediately, and asked, whether they might go to her 
father’s, which was not fiir otf, to which he assented, and 
said they might stay till half an hour after five. The two 
men-servants he also contrived to send out of the way, 
so that there was no person in the house but himself and 
the three maids. 

In a very short time after the bouse was thus cleared, 
Mr. Jdmson came, and was let in by Elizabeth Burge- 
land, one of the maids. He asked if his ItM’dsbip was 
within: and the girl replied, yes, he was in his room: 
Mr. Johnson immediately went, and knocked at the door, 
and my lord came to the door, and ordered him to w ait 
in the still-house. 

After he had been there about im minutes, his lordship 
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came out agRin, and calling him to his own room, went 
in with him, and immediately locked the door. 

When they were thus locked in together, ray lord first 
ordered him to settle an accownt, and, after a little time, 
produc^ a paper to him, purporting, as he said, to be a 
confession of his villany, and required him to sign it; 
Johnson refused, and expostulated, and bis lordship then 
drawing a pistol, which he had charged and kept in his 
pocket for the purpose, presented it, and bid him kneel 
down ; the poor man then kneeled down upon one knee, 
but Lord Ferrers cried out so loud as to be beard by one 
of the maids at the kitchen door, “ Down, on your other 
knee; declare what you have acted againgt Lord Ferrers, 
your time is come, you must dieand then immediately 
fired : the ball entered his body just below the last rib, 
yet he did not drop, but rose up, and expressed, the sensa¬ 
tions of a dying man, both by his looks and by such broken 
sentences as are usually uttered in such situations. My 
lord,* tliough he at first intended to shoot him again, upon 
finding he did not drop, was yet forced out of that resolu¬ 
tion by involuntary remorse, upon the complaints of the 
poor man, and the dreadful change tliat he perceived in 
his countenance. He then came out of the room, having 
been .shut up in it with the unhappy victim about half an 
hour; and tlie report of the pistol having frighted the 
women into tlie wash-house, he called out, “ Who is 
there ?” One of them soon heard, and answered him: 
He ordered her to see for one of the men, and another 
to assist in getting Mr. Johnson to bed. 

At this time his lordship was perfectly sober,,and having 
dispatched a messenger for Mr. Kirkland, a surgeon, who 
lived at Ashby de la Zouch, be went back to the room 
where he had left Mr. Johnson with the maid, and asked 
him how he found himself; Johnson replied, that he 
found himself lilte a dying mw, and requested his lordship 
to send for his children; his lordship consented, and a 
messenger was dispatched to the Lount, to tell Miss 
Johnson that she must come to the hall directly, for that 
her father was taken very ill; upon coming to the hal 
' Tol.n. 3 F Ml 
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she soon learnt what had happened, and Lord Ferrers sent 
one of the maids with her up to the room into which her 
father had been, removed, and immediately followed him¬ 
self ; Mr. Johnson was in bed, but did not speak to her: 
Lord Feirers pulled down the clothes, and applied a 
pledget dipt in arquebusade water to the wound, and 
soon after left him; from the time' the fact was committed 
Lord Ferrers continued to drink porter till be became 
drunk ; in the mean time the messenger that had been 
sent for the surgeon, having at length found him, at a 
neighbouring village, about five o’clock told him that his 
assistance was wanted for Mr. Johnson at Stanton ; he 
came immediately with the messenger, but, in bis way to 
Stanton called at the I^unt, where he first heard that Mr. 
Johnson had been shot, the rumour of the event having by 
that time reached ail the neighbouring parts. 

When he came to the hall, my lord told him that he 
had shot Johnson, but believed that he was more frightetl 
than hurt; that he had intended to shoot him dead, for 
that he was a villain, and deserved to die; but, says he, 
now I have spared bis life, I desire you would do what you 
can for him. My lord at the same time desired that he 
would not suffer him to be seized, and declared if any one 
should attempt it he would shoot them. 

Mr. Kirkland, who wisely determined to say whatever 
might keep Lord Ferrers, who was then in liquor, from 
any further outrages, told him that he should not be 
seized. 

The patient complained of a violent pain in his bowels, 
and Mr. Kirkland preparing to search the wound, my lord 
informed him of the direction of it, by shewing him how 
he held the pistol when he fired it. Mr. Kirkland found 
the ball had lodged in the body, at which his lordship ex¬ 
pressed great surprise, declaring, that he had tried that 
pistol a few days before, and that it then carried a ball 
through a deal board near an inch and an half thick. 

Mr. Kirkland then went down stairs to prepare some 
dressings, and my lord soon after left the room. From 
tnis time, in proportion as the liquor, which he contiqu^ 
to drink, took effect, his passions became more tumul- 
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tuous, and the transient ht of compassion, mixed with 
fear for himself, gave way to starts of rage, and the pre¬ 
dominance of malice: he went up into the room where 
Johnson was dying, and pulled him by the wig, calling 
him villain, and threatening to shoot him through the 
head. The last time he went to him, he was with great 
difficulty prevented from tearing the clothes off the bed, 
which he attempted with great fury, that he might strike 
him. 

A proposal was made to my lord by Mrs. C-, that 

Mr. Johnson should be removed to his own house, bathe 
replied, “ He shall not be removed, I will keep him here 
to plague the villain.” Many of these expressions were 
uttered in the hearing of Miss Johnson, whose sufferings 
in such a situation it is easier to conceive than express; 
yet, after his abuse of her father, he told her that if he 
died he would take care of her and of the family, provided 
they did not prosecute. 

When his lordship went to bed, which was between 
eleven and twelve, he told ]\fr. Kirkland that he knew he 
could, if he would, set the affair in such a light as to pre¬ 
vent his being seized, desiring that he might see him be¬ 
fore be went away in the morning, smd declaring that he 
would rise at any hour. 

Mr. Kirkland, in prosecution of his plan, told him, 
that he might go to bed in safety; and to bed he went. 

Mr. Kirkland, for his own sake, was very solicitous to 
get Mr. Johnson removed, because if he died where he 
was, contrary to tlie assurances he had given his lordship, 
he had reason to think his own life would be in danger. 
As soon as my lord was in bed, therefore, he went and 
told Mr. Johnson that he would take care he should be 
removed with all expedition. 

He accordingly went to the Lount, and having fitted 
up an easy chair, with two poles, by way of a sedan, and 
procured a guard, he returned about two o’clock, and 
carried Mr. Johnson to his house, without much fatigue, 
where he languished till about nine the next morning, and 
then expired. 

* As soon as he was dead, the neighbours set about seizing 
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and as they entered the hall-yard, they saw him going 
towards the stable, as they imagined, to take horse; he 
appeared to be just out of bed, his stockings being down, 
and his garters in his hand, having probably taken the 
alarm immediately, on coming out of his room, and find¬ 
ing that Johnson had been removed. 

One Springthorpe advancing towards his lordship, pre¬ 
sented a pistol, and required him to surrender; but my 
lord putting his hand to his pocket, Springthorpe imagined 
he was feeling for a pistol, and stopped .short, being pro¬ 
bably intimidated, end suffered his lordstiip to escape 
back into the house, where he fastened the doors, and 
stood upon his defence. 

The number of people who had come to apprehend 
him, beset the house, and tlieir number increased very fast. 
In about two hours my lord appeared at the garret 
window, and called out, “ How is Johnson ?” Spring¬ 
thorpe answered, “ He is deadupon which my lord 
insulted him, called him liar, and swore he would not be¬ 
lieve any body but Kirkland; upon being again assured he 
was dead, he desired the people might be dispersed, and 
said he rvould surrender; yet almost in the same breath, 
he desired the people might be let in, and have some 
victuals and drink ; but the issue was, he went away from 
the window swearing he would not be taken. 

The people, however, still continued near the house, 
and about two hours after his lordship had appeared at 
the garret-window, he was seen 1^ one Curtis, a collier, 
upon the bow ling-green ; my lord was then armed with a 
blunderbuss, two or three pistols, and a dagger ; but 
Curtis, so far from being intimidated by supposing he had 
a pistol in his pocket, marched up boldly to him, in spite 
of his blunderbuss, and my lord was so struck with tiie 
determined resolution that appeared in this brave fellow, 
that he suffered him to seize him, witliout making the 
least resistance; yet the moment he was in custody de¬ 
clared, he had killed a villain, and that he gloried in the 
fact. 

He was carried from Stanton, to a public-house, kept 
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by one Kinsey, at Ashby de la Zoucb, where he was kept 
till the Monday following, during which time the coroHer 
had sat upon the body, and the jury had brought in their 
verdict “ Wilful murder.” 

From Ashby de la Zouch he was sent to Leicester 
gaol; from thence, about a fortnight afterwards, he was 
brought in his own landau and six under a strong guard 
to L^don, where he arrived on the fourteenth of Fe¬ 
bruary, about noon, dressed like a jockey, in a close riding 
frock, jockey boots and cap, and a plain shirt 

Being carried before the House of Lords, he was com¬ 
mitted to the custody of the black-rod, and ordered to the 
Tower, where he arrived about six o’clock in the even¬ 
ing having behaved, during the whole journey, and at his 
commitmait, with great calmness and propriety. He was 
cwifined in the round tower, near tlie draw-bridge; two 
Warders were constantly in the room with him, and one 
at the door; two centinels were posted at the bottom of 
the stairs, and one upon the draw-bridge, with their 
bayonets fixed ; and from this time the gates were ordered 
to be shut an hour sooner than usual. 

Mrs. C-and the four young ladies, who had come 

up with him from Leicestershire, took a lodging in Tower- 
street, and for some time a servant was continually 
passing with letters between them ; but afterwards, this 
Correspondence was permitted only once a-day. 

During his confinement, he was moderate both in eat¬ 
ing and drinking; his breakfast was a half-pint bason of 
tea, with a small spoonful of brandy in it, and a muffin; 
with his dinner he generally drank a pint of wine, and a 
pint of water, and another pint of each with his-supper. 
In general his behaviour was decent and quiet, except 
tliat he would sometimes start, suddenly tear open his 
waistcoitl, and use other gestures, which shewed that bis 
mind was disturbed. 

Mrs. C-came three times to the Tower to see him, 

but was not admitted : but his children were suffered to 
be with him some time. 

On tlie sixteenth of April, having been a prisoner in the 
Tower two monffis and two days, Ise was brought to his 
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trial, which continued till the eighteenth, before the 
H(R]se of Lords, assembled for that purpose; Lord Hen¬ 
ley, keeper of the great seal, having been created lord 
high steward upon the occasion. 

The fact "was easily proved, and his lordship, in his 
defence, examined several witnesses to prove his insanity, 
none of whom proved such an ^isanity as made him not 
accountable for his conduct. His lordship managed this 
defence himself, in such a manner as shewed perfect re¬ 
collection of mind, and an uncommon understanding; be 
mentioned the situation of being reduced to the necessity 
of attempting t(;^ prove himself a lunatic, that he might 
not be deemed a murderer, with the most delicate and 
affecting sensibility; and when he found that his plea 
could not avail him, he confessed that he made it only 
to gratify his friends ; that he was always averse to it him¬ 
self ; and that it bad prevented what he had proposed, 
and what perhaps might have taken off the malignity, at 
least of the accusation. 

His lordship immediately upon conviction received 
sentence to be hanged on Monday, the 21st of April, and 
then to be anatomized; but in consideration of his rank, 
the execution of this sentence was respited till Monday, 
the 5th of May. 

During this interval he made a will, by which he left 
1300/. to Mr. Johnson’s children; 1000/. to each of his 

four natural daughters ; and 60/. a-year to Mrs. C- 

for her life. This will, however, being made after his 
conviction, was not valid ; yet it is said, that the same, 
or nearly tlie same, provision, has been made for the 
parties. 

In the mean time a scaffold was erected under the gal¬ 
lows, at Tyburn, and part of it, about a yard square, was 
raised about eighteen inches above the rest of the floor, 
with a contrivance to sink down upon a signal given, and 
the whole was covered with black baize. 

In the morning of the 5th of May, about nine o’clock 
his body was demanded of the keeper, at the gates of the 
Tower, by the sheriffs of London and Middlesex. His 
lordship beinginformed of it, sent a message to the sherflfs. 
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raquestbg that he might go in his own landau, instead of 
the mourning coach which had been provided by his 
friends; and this request being granted, he entered his 
landau, drawn by six horses, with Mr. Humphries, chap¬ 
lain of the Tower, who had been admitted to his lordship 
that morning for the first time ; the landau was conducted 
to the outer gate of the*Tower, by the officers of the 
Tower, and was there delivered to the sheriffs. 

Here Mr. Sheriff Vaillant entered the landau to his 
lordship, and expressing his concern at having so melan¬ 
choly a duty to perform, his lordship said, “ He was much 
obliged to him, and took it kindly that he accompanied 
him.” 

He was dressed in a suit of light-coloured clothes, em¬ 
broidered with silver, said to be his wedding-suit; and 
soon after Mr. Vaillant came into the landau, he said, 
“ You may, perhaps, Sir, think it strange to see me in 
this dress, but I have my particular reasons for it.” 

The procession then began in the following order : 

A very large body of constables for the county of 
Middlesex, preceded by one of tlie high constables. 

A party of horse-grenadiers, and a party of foot. 

Mr. Sherifl[* Errington in bis chariot, accompanied by 
his under-sheriff, Mr. Jackson. 

The landau, escorted by two otlier parties of horse- 
grenadiers and foot. 

Mr. Sheriff Vaillant’s chariot, in which was his under¬ 
sheriff, Mr. Nicols. 

A mourning coach and six, with some of his lordship’s 
friends. 

A hearse and six, which was provided for the convey¬ 
ance of his lordship’s corpse, from the place of execution 
to Surgeons’-hall. 

The procession moved so slow, that my lord was two 
hours and three quarters in his landau ; but during the 
whole time he appeared perfectly easy and composed, 
though he often expressed his desire to liavc it over, say¬ 
ing, that “ the apparatus of death, and the passing through 
such«crowds of people, were ten times worse tlian death 
itself.” 
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>. He told the sheriff that he had written to the king, to 
beg thRt he might suffer where his ancestor, the earl of 
Essex, had suffered, and was in greater hopes of obtain¬ 
ing that favour, as he had the honour of quartering part 
of the same arms, and of being allied to his majesty; and 
that he thought it was hard that he must die at the place 
appointed for the execution of cpmmon felons.” 

Mr. Humphries took occasion to observe, that “ the 
world would naturally be very inquisitive concerning the 
religion his lordship professed, and asked him if he chose 
to say any thing upon that subject.” To which his lord- 
ship answered, “ that he did not think himself account¬ 
able to the world for his sentiments on religion ; but that 
he had always believed in, and adored one God, the 
maker of all things;—that whatever his notions were, he 
had never propagated them, or endeavoured to gain any 
persons over to his persuasion ;■—that all countries and 
nations had a form of religion by which the people were 
governed, and that he looked upon whoever disturbed 
them in it as an enemy to society.—That he very much 
blamed my lord Bolingbroke for permitting his sentiments 
on religion to be published to the world.—That the many 
facts and disputes which happen about religion, have 
almost turned morality out of doors.—That he never 
could believe what some sectaries teach, that faith alone 
will save mankind ; so that if a man, just before he 
dies, should say only, ‘ I believe,’ that alone will 
save him.” 

As to the crime for w hich he suflered, he declared, 

that he was under particular circumstances, that he had 
met with so many crosses and vexations, he scarce knew 
what he did and most solemnly protested, “ tlmt he 
had not the least malice against Mr. Johnson.” 

When his lordship had got to that part of Holbom 
which is near Drury-lane, he said, “ he was thirsty, and 
should be glad of a glass of wine and water but upon 
the sheriffs remonstrating to him, “ that a stop for that 
purpose would necessarily draw a greater crowd about 
him, which might possibly disturb and incommode him, 
yet, if his lordship still desired itj it should be done 
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he most readily answered, “ That’s true, I say no more, 
let us by no means stop.” 

When they approached near the place of execution, his 
lordship told the sheriff, “ that there was a person wait¬ 
ing in a coach near there, for whom he had a very sincere 
regard, and of whom he should be glad to take his leave 
before he diedto which the sheriff answered, that, “ if 
his lordship insisted upon it, it should be so; but that he 
wished his lordship, for his own sake, would decline it, 
lest the sight of a person, for whom he had such a regard, 
should unman him, and disarm him of the fortitude he 
possessed.” To which his lordship, without the least he¬ 
sitation, replied, “ Sir^ if you think I am. wrong, I sub¬ 
mit and upon the sheriff telling his lordship, that if he 
had any thing to deliver to that person, or any one else, 
he would faithfully do it; his lordship delivered to him a 
pocket-book, in which was a bank-note and a ring, and a 
purse Avith some guineas, in order to be delivered to that 
person, which were delivered accordingly. 

The landau being now advanced to the place of execu¬ 
tion, his lordship alighted from it, and ascended upon the 
scaffold, with the same composure and fortitude of mind 
he had possessed from the lime he left the Tower. Soon 
after he had mounted the scafl’old, INlr. Humphries asked 
liis lordship, if he chose to say prayers ? wliich he de¬ 
clined ; but upon his asking him, “ if he did not choose 
to join with him in the Lord’s Prayer?” he readily 
answered, “ he rvould, for he always thought it a very fine 
prayerupon which they knelt down together, upon two 
cushions, covered with black baize, and his lordship, with 
an audible voice, very devoutly repeated the Lord’s prayer, 
and afterwards, with great energy, the following ejacula¬ 
tion : “ O God, forgive me all my errors—pardon all my 
sins!” 

His lordship then rising, took his leave of the sheriff 
and the chaplain ; and after thanking them for their many 
civilities, he presented his watch to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant, 
which he desired his acceptance of; and requested that 
hi% body might be buried at Breden or Stanton, in Lei¬ 
cestershire. 
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His lordship then csilled for the executioner, who im 
mediately came to him, and asked him forgiveness ; upon 
which his lordship said, “ I freely forgive you, as I do all 
mankind, and hope myself to be forgiven.” He then 
intended to give the executioner five guineas, but by mis¬ 
take, giving it into the hands of the executioner’s assistant, 
an unseasonable dispute ensuedrbetween those unthinking 
and unfeeling wretches, which Mr. Sheritf Vaillant in¬ 
stantly silenced. 

The executioner then proceeded to do his duty, to 
which his lordship, with great resignation, submitted. His 
neckcloth being taken off, a white cap, which he had 
brought in his pocket, being put-upon his head, his arms 
secured by a bla^k sash, and the cord put round his neck, 
be advanced by three steps to the elevated part of the 
scaffold, and standing under the cross-beam which went 
over it, which was also covered with black baize, he 
asked the executioner, “ Am I right ?” Then the cap was 
drawn over his face, and, upon a signal given by the 
sheriff, (for his lordship, upon being before asked, de 
dined to give one himself) that part upon which he stood 
instantly sunk down from beneath his feet, and left him 
entirely suspended. 

■For a few seconds his lordship made some struggles 
against the attacks of death, but was soon eased ot all 
pain by the pressure of the executioner. 

From the time of his lordship’s ascending upon the 
scaffold, until his execution, was about eight minutes ; 
during which his countenance did not change, nor his 
tongue faulter. 

The accustomed time of one hour being past, the coffin 
was raised up, with the greatest decency, to receive the 
body, and being deposited in the hearse, was conveyed 
by the sheriffs, with the same procession, to Surgeon’s- 
hall, to undergo the remainder of the sentence. 

A large incision was made from the neck to the bottom 
of the breast, and another across the throat; the lower 
part of the belly was laid open, and the bowels taken 
away. It was afterwards publicly exposed to view, in a 
room up one pair of stairs at the hall; and on the evening 
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of Thursday, the 8th of May, it was delivered to his 
friends for interment. 

The following verse is said to have been found in his 
apartment:— 

" In doubt 1 liv'd, in doubt I die, 

" Yet stand prepar’d the vast abyss to try, 

" And undismay’d expect eternity." 


FRANCIS DAVID STIRN, 

Convicted of Murder, but poisoned hhnself in New¬ 
gate, September 12, *1760. 

Scarcely had the execution of Earl Ferrers taken place, 
when the attention of the public was called to the re¬ 
markable case and unhappy fate of Francis David Stirn, 
by birth a German ; a man of learning, and unfortunately 
possessed of as violent passions as that unfortunate lord. 

Francis David Stirn was born in the principality of 
Hesse Cassel, about the year 1735. His father was a 
minister, and his brother is now a metropolitan minister at 
Hersfeldt, having the superintendance over the Calvinist 
clergy of a certain district. 

At a proper age he was sent to a public grammar- 
school in Hesse Cassel, where he made a considerable 
progress, and was then removed to a college at Bremen, 
which is endowed with professorships, as a university. 
While he was here, he preached some probationary dis¬ 
courses, according to the custom of the place, and though 
he was scarce twenty years of age, became tutor to the 
son of one Haller, a doctor of laws, and burgomaster of 
the city. But he soon forfeited the favour both of Mr. 
Haller and his wife, by a suspicious and supercilious dis¬ 
position, which broke out into so many acts of indecorum, 
that he was dismissed from his employment. 

He was then taken home by his brother, who soon after 
plajced him at the university of Hintelin, belonging to 
Hesse, where he pursued his studies from the year 175$ 
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till the middle of the year 1758. During this time he 
improved his knowledge in the Latin and Greek classics 
to an uncommon degree; he also acquired a very con¬ 
siderable skill in the Hebrew, and became a great profi¬ 
cient both in vocal and instrumental music, dancing, 
fencing, and other polite accomplishments. 

About this time, the French having made an irruption 
into Hesse, and impoverished the inhabitants by raising 
exorbitant contributions, his brother was no longer able 
to support him, and therefore sent him to England with 
very strong recommendations to a friend, who is in a 
station of great honour and interest. 

This person received him kindly, and promised to 
procure him an appointment that should be agreeable to 
his friends ; but as no opportunity immediately presented, 
he offered himself as an assistant to Mr. Crawford, who 
kept a school in Cross-street, Hatton-garden, and was 
received, upon the recommendation of the Reverend Mr. 
Planta, who had himself lived with Mr, Crawi'ord in 
that station, and left him upon his having obtained a place 
in the Museum. It was also proposed that he should 
assist the German minister at the chapel in the Savoy, 
where he pi eached several probationary discourses ; but 
as he made use of notes, he was not approved by his 
auditory. Slim, however, with the suspicion natural to 
his temper, imputed his disappointment to ;iome un¬ 
friendly offices of Mr. Planta, and some unaccountable 
combination between him and the people. 

He then turned his thoughts towards a military life, in 
which some ofler of advantage seems to have been made 
him ; but his friends here were so well apprized of his 
infirmity, that knowing it would be impossible for him 
to submit to the subordination established in an army, 
they earnestly dissuaded him from it, that he might not 
incur the censure of a court-martial, or bring himself into 
other inextricable difficulties. 

He then formed a design of entering into one of our 
universities; and having communicated it to his friends, 
he obtained tlie interest of several cler^men of consi¬ 
derable influence: but some new sally of his jealous and 
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ungovernable temper, disgusted his friends and disap¬ 
pointed his expectations. But instead of imputing his 
disappointment to himself, he threw out many threats 
against those whom he had already offended by his petu¬ 
lance and ill behaviour. 

In the mean time, he continued in Mr. Crawford’s 
family, where he gave frequent and mortifying instances 
of his pride and indiscretion ; one of which is too remark¬ 
able to be omitted. 

He set out one day with Mr. Crawford, and a Prussian 

gentleman to dine with Mr. V-, a Dutch merchant 

at Mousewell-hill; in his way thither he ({uitted his com¬ 
pany, and, by crossing the fields, got to the house before 
then). When he came there he took such offence at 

something Air. V-said, in some trifling dispute which 

happened between them, that be called him fool, and 

proceeded from one outrage to another, till Mr. V- 

ordered his servants to turn him out of doors, which was 
done before his companions, Crawford and the Prussian, 
got there. Yet Stirn, when they came back in the even¬ 
ing, fell into another fit of rage against them, and charged 

them with having got to Mr. V-’s before him, and 

concealed themselves in another room, to enjoy the in¬ 
jurious treatment which Mr. V- was prepared to 

offer him ; insisting that he had heard them rejoicing and 
laughing at his disgrace. 

While he lived with Mr. Crawford, he became ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Matthews, a surgeon in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who advertised the cure of fistulas, and other 
disorders of the like kind. Matthew s is said to have in¬ 
sinuated to Stirn, that, though Crawford professed great 
friendship to him, yet his intention was only to keep him 
in a state of poverty and dependence, and to render his 
abilities subservient to his own advantage, without giving 
him a valuable consideration; telling him, that it was in 
his power to provide much better for himself. From 
this time, Stirn’s behaviour to Mr. Crawford was very 
different from what it had been before, and Mr. Crawford 
was.proportionably ie.ss satisfied; so that, though he still 
continued with him, yet Crawford says, that he now kept 
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him merely from the regard he had to him and his 
family. 

Soon after this, Matthews made him a proposal to 
come and live with him, offering him an apartment ready 
furnished, and his board, upon condition that he should 
teach Mrs. Matthews and her daughter music, and Mat 
thews himself the classics. This proposal Stirn inclined 
to accept; but Mr. Crawford hearing of it, endeavoured 
to persuade Matthews to retract it, telling him, that Stirn 
had failings which would render him a very troublesome 
inmate. IVIatthews, who seems to have had neither a good 
opinion of Crawford, nor good-will to him, immediately 
told Stirn that he had been attempting to persuade him to 
go back from his proposals, and mentioned also the rea¬ 
sons he gave for so doing. This tlirew Stirn into a rage, 
and he expressed his resentment to Crawford in strong 
terms, and a boisterous behaviour. 

Stirn soon after accepted Matthews’s proposal, and 
Matthews offered to secure him a continuance of what 
he had offered for twelve months, by writing; but Stirn 
refused the obligation, saying, tliat his honour was suffi¬ 
cient. 

Crawford, liaving failed in persuading Matthews not 
to receive Stirn, now endeavoured to prevail upon Stirn 
not to go to Matthews; and therefore, though he says 
he would not have kept him so long, but in regard to Stirn 
himself and his friends, he now oflered to raise his salary, 
that he might keep him longer, at greater expence. 

But this offer was refused, and Stirn took possession or 
his apartment at Matthews’s house: a very little time, 
however, was sufficient to shew that they could not long 
continue together. Stirn’s pride, and his situation in life 
concurred to render him so jealous of indignity, and so 
ingenious in discovering oblique reproach and insult in 
the behaviour of those about him, that, finding one even¬ 
ing, after he came home, some pieces of bread in the 
dining-room, which had been left there by a child of the 
family, he immediately took it into his, head, that they 
were left there as reproachful emblems of his poverty, 
which obliged him to subsist on the fragments of charity. 
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This thought set him on fire in a moment; lie ran furi¬ 
ously up stairs; and knocking loudly and suddenly at 
Mr. Matthews’s chamber-door, called out, Mr. Matthews! 
He was answered by Mrs. Matthews, who was in bed, that 
Mr. Matthews was not there ; but he still clamorously 
insisted on the door’s being opened, so that Mrs. Mat¬ 
thews was obliged to rise^ and having put on her clothes, 
came out, and asked him what he wanted, and what he 
meant by such behaviour; he answered, that he wanted 
Mr. Matthews, and that he knew he was in the room. It 
happened that at this instant Mr. Matthews knocked at 
the street door, and put an end to the dispute with his 
wife. The moment Mr. Matthews entered the house, 
Stirn in a furious manner charged him with an intention to 
affront him by the crusts; Mr. Matthews assured him 
that he meant no such thing, and that the bread was 
carried thither by the child: Mrs. Matthews also con¬ 
firmed it, and Stirn was at length pacified. He seems 
to have been conscious of the strange impropriety of his 
conduct, as soon as he had time for reflection; for the ne.xt 
morning he went to Mr. Crawford, and expressed a most 
grateful sense of Mr. and Mrs. Matthews’s patience and 
kindness in sufl’ering, and passing over, his fantastic be¬ 
haviour. 

It is however probable, that, from this time, they began 
to live together upon very ill terms ; Mattliews soon after 
gave him warning to quit his house, and Stirn refused 
to go. What particular offences had been given on each 
side does not appear; but they had been carried to such 
lengths, that Crawford consulted Mr. Welch, (a Middle¬ 
sex justice) about them, on Stirn’s behalf. What direc¬ 
tions he received are not known; but, on Wednesday the 
13th of August, Stirn having been then in Mr. Matthews’s 
family about two months, Matthews went to a friend 
upon Dowgate-hill, whose name is Lowther, and telling 
him that Stirn had behaved so ill he could no longer 
keep him in his house, and that he had refused to quit 
it, requested his advice and assistance to get rid of him. 
Mr.^ Lowther then went with Mr. Matthews to Mr. 
Welch, who, finding there was no legal contract be- 
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tween them, told Matthews he might turn Stirn out 
when he pleased, without notice. Matthews then de¬ 
termining to turn him out that night, Mr. Welch desired 
he would be cautious, and advised him to get a couple 
of friends to be with him; and, when Stirn came in, 
first to desire him to go away peaceably, and, if he re¬ 
fused, to lead him out by the arm. Matthews then 
said, he was a desperate man, and, if he should offer any 
rudeness to him, would make no scruple of stabbing him. 
He was then advised to 'take a peace-officer with him. 
And having now received sufficient instructions, he went 
away with his friend, determined to put them in exe¬ 
cution. 

While Matthews and his friend were at Mr. Welch’s, 
Stirn was making his complaint to Mr. Crawford, whom 
he met at Bartlet’s-buildings coffee-house, near Holborn. 
He told him, with great emotion, that Mr. Matthews 
had villainously and unjustly charged him with having 
alienated the affection of his wife, and, by her means, 
having had access to his purse. 

Mr. Crawford, who appears to have known tiiat Mat- 
tliews had warned Stirn to be gone, and that Stirn had 
refused to go, advised him, as the best way of removing 
Matthews’s suspicions, immediately to quit hi.s house.— 
Upon this he started up in a violent rage, and told him, 

if he spoke another word, he would-and muttered 

something else to himself^ which Mr. Crawford could not 
hear.—But the next moment he told him, that he and 
Mr. Chapman (a surgeon in the neighbourhood) had 
conspired with Mr. Matthews to ruin his character, and 
oblige him to quit England with infamy. After some 
farther altercation, he sat down, and appeared somewhat 
more composed ; but on a sudden, started up again, with 
new fury in his looks, and said, his honour was wounded, 
his character ruined, and his bread lost; that under such 
circumstances, he could not live ; and that, if Matthews 
scandalously turned him out of his house, which he seems. 
to have threatened, he would be revenged. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford attempted some farther expostulation, but finding it 
.Ml vain, and it being now near eleven o’clock, he acconi 
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panied him to Mr. Matthews’s door, and there left him. 
But though he was in a temper that made expostulation 
hopeless, yet, he says, he left him, as he thought, in a 
disposition to do as he advised him. 

Matthews, in the mean time, bad got two friends, of 
which Mr. Ixiwlher was one, and a constable ; and hav¬ 
ing removed all that beibnged to Mr. Stirn out of his 
room, into the passage, they were waiting for his coming 
in; Matthews having determined to turn him into the 
street at that time of the night, and leave him to get a 
lodging where he could. 

When Stim knocked at the door, it was opened to him 
by Lowther; and upon entering the passage, and seeing 
his clothes and other things lying in it, he cried out, with 
great passion, “ Who has done this?” Matthews replied, 
“ I have done it—You told me, you would not leave 
my house but by force, and now I am determined you 
shall go.” Stirn then reproached Matthews with being 
a bad man, and told him that he was a coward, and would 
not have dared thus to insult him if he had not procured 
persons to abet him and assist him. Some farther words 
passed on both sides ; after w hich, Matthew s desired 
Stirn to take a glass of wine, there being then wine and 
glasses upon the table; and said, “let us part friendly.” 
Stirn then said, he would not go till he had played his laist 
tune; and there being a spinnet in the room, he w'ent and 
struck it five or six limes : then he said, “ I want but 
half a guinea: you may do what you w ill with my clothes 
and books.” Matthews replied, “ If you w'ill tell me 
what you w’ant with half a guinea, and have not so much, 
I will lend you the money.” Stirn then put his hand in 
his pocket, and taking out some money, looked at it, and 
said, “No, I have as much money as I want; I have 
spoke to a man to-day who will write my life and yours.” 
“ Have a care,” said Matthews, “ what you say; you have 
before said enough for me to lay you by the heels.”—“ Why, 
what have I said before ?” said Stirn. “ Why, you have 
said,” replied Matthews, “ that Crawford might thank his 
God he had got rid of you in the manner be had ; but 
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that you would have your revenge of me.” Stirn then 
desired Matdiews to give him iiis hand, and Matthews 
stretching it out, Stirn grasped it in both his, and said, ** I 
have said so, and here is my hand, I will have revenge of 
you.” After this, a good deal of opprobrious language 
passed between them, and then Stirn went out of the 
house with the constable, though not in his custody. 

Where this forlorn and infatuated creature passed the 
night, does not appear; nor is any thing related of the 
transactions of the next day, Thursday the 14th, except 
that Air. Chapman endeavoured to procure a meeting of 
the parties vuth himself and Air. Crawford that evening, 
to bring about a reconciliation, but w'ithout success, Mr. 
Matthews being unfortunately from home, when he called 
to make the appointment. It appears, however, from 
divers circumstances which happened afterwards, that, on 
that day, Stirn bought a pair of pistols, and that having 
loaded them, he sent Air. Matthews a challenge which 
Matthew's refused to accept; and it is probable, that from 
this time he resolved upon the murder, no other means 
of revenge being left him. On Friday morning, the fif¬ 
teenth, Mr. Crawford, hearing that Stirn was in great 
anxiety and distress of mind, gave him an invitation to 
dinner. This invitation he accepted, and he behaved with 
great propriety and politeness till after the cloth was 
taken away ; but just then he started up, as if stung by 
some sudden thought, and uttered several invectives 
against Matthews; saying, that none but an execrable 
villain could impute to him the horrid character of a thief 
and adulterer. He said this, without any mention hav¬ 
ing been made of his own situation, or of Mr. Matthews’s 
name, and soon after went away. 

About half an hour after five, the same evening, as 
Mr. Crawford was going down Cross-street, Stirn over¬ 
took him. Crawford at this time discovered such an 
expression of despair in his countenance, that he suspected 
he had formed a design to destroy himself especially as it 
was said he bad made an attempt of Uiat kind six months 
before. ' 

Stirn turned the conversation principally upon the point 
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of honour, and the proper means of maintaining it. Craw¬ 
ford, who saw him greatly moved, so as frequently to 
start, and change colour, turned the discourse to religion; 
but observing he gained no attention, he hoped to soothe 
his mind by mentioning the prospect he still had of doing 
well ; but Stirn then hastily interrupted him : “ Who,” 
says he, “ will entertain a person under the horrid cha¬ 
racter of an adulterer and a thief! No, Sir, I am lost 
both to God and to the world.” 

Mr. Crawford then told him, that if he should fail of 
success here, he would assist him with money to return to 
his brother. “ To my brother!” says Stirn, in an agony, 
“ neither my brotlier nor my country can receive me 
under the disgrace of such crimes as are imputed to me.’’ 
As he pronounced these w'ords, he burst into tears ; and 
Mr. Cmwford, not being able longer to support the effect 
of such a conversation upon his mind, was obliged to 
take his leave. 

Mr. Crawford, in order to recollect himself, went out 
into the fields, where he could not help musing on what 
had passed; and finding his suspicions, that Stirn in¬ 
tended to destroy himself, grow stronger and stronger, he 
determined to return, and endeavour to find him out a 
second time. 

It happened that about half an hour after eight o’clock 
he met with him at Owen’s coffee-house, where the con¬ 
versation upon his quarrel with Matthews was renewed, 
though with much more temper than before; yet Stirn 
often started, saying, he expected that every one who 
opened the door was Matthews. 

While he was at Owen’s coffee-house, he called for a 
pint of porter and some potatoes, which be devoured ra¬ 
venously, tliough he had supped before, and drank a pint 
of porter, and three gills of wine. 

About ten o’clock he got up, and said, he would go to 
Mr. Pugh’s; Pugh kept an alehouse, the sign of the 
Pewter-platter, in Cross-street, Hatton Garden, next 
door to Crawford’s school, where Crawford, Matthews, 
Chapigan, and other persons in the neighbourhood, fro* 
quentijr met to spend the evenings 
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Mr. Crawford endeavoured to persuade him to go 
home to bis lodgings, upon which Stim, without making 
any reply, catched him by the hand, and pressed with 
such violence as almost to force the blood out of his finger 
ends. 

They went together to Mr. Pugh’s door, where Mr. 
Crawford left him, and went home. Stirn went into the 
neighbour’s room, at the Pewter-platter, ivhere he found 
Matthews, who had been to see Foote’s farce called the 
Minor, in the Haymarket, and with him, Mr. Chapman 
and Mr. Lowther; several other persons were in the room, 
but not of the same company. 

Stirn sat down at the same table with Matthews and 
his friends'; but Chapman perceiving by his gestures and 
countenance, that he was in great agitation, called him 
out, and admonished him not to do any thing that might 
have disagreeable consequences either to himself or others. 
After this Stirn returned alone into the room, and Chap¬ 
man went home. Stirn walked about the room by him¬ 
self, and in the mean time Mr. Crawford came in, having 
heard who were in company, and fearing some fatal 
effect of Stirn’s passion, which he hoped he might contri¬ 
bute to prevent. 

Stirn, after some time, applying himself to Mr. Mat¬ 
thews, said, “ Sir, you have accused me of theft and 
adultery.’’ Matthews denied the charge; but said, “ If 
his wife's virtue had not been more to be depended upon 
than his honour, he did not know what might have been 
the consequence.” 

After some mutual reproaches, Matthews called him a 
dirty fellow, and said he ought to be sent into his own 
lousy country; Stirn, after this, took two or three turns 
about the room, without reply, and then took a small piece 
of paper out of his pocket, and held it some time in his 
band, witli a design that Matthews should take notice of 
it; but Matthews not regarding it, he held it in the 
candle till it was burnt; he then walked about the room 
for a few minutes more, and Crawford observing uncom¬ 
mon fury and desperation in his looks, desired thf com¬ 
pany to drink his health; Mr. Lowther immediately did 
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SO, and, as he thinks, so did Mr. Matthews too; after 
which Stirn still walked about the room, but in a few 
minutes came and stood at Mr. Crawford s elbow ; Mr. 
Lowther sat next to Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Matthews 
next to Mr. Lowther. He then went and stood between 
Mr. Low ther and Mr. Crawford, and having continued 
there about a minute, or & minute and a half, he drew 
out the two pistols he had procured for the duel, wrapped 
up in a piece of paper, and stretching his arm across the 
table before Mr. Lowther, he discharged one of them at 
Matthews’s breast, who gave a sudden start, and then 
falling forward, died instantly, without a groan. Stirn, 
almost at the same moment discharged the other at him¬ 
self ; but, by some accident, the ball missed him. As 
soon as the smoke was dissipated, and the company re¬ 
covered from their first astonishment and confusion, Stirn 
was seen standing as it were torpid with amazement and 
horror. As soon as he saw the attention of all that were 
in the room turned upon him, he seemed to recollect 
himself, and made towards the door ; but a person in the 
room, whose name was Warford, seized him, and after 
some struggle pulled him to the ground. Lowther im¬ 
mediately went up to him, and Stirn cried out, “ Shoot 
me, shoot me, shoot me, for I shall be hanged.” Some¬ 
body then saying, Matthews is dead, Stirn replied, “ I 
am not sorry; but I am sorry that I did not shoot my- 
self.” 

After his commitment he obstinately refused all kinds 
of food, w ith a view to starve himself, that he might avoid 
the infamy of a public death by the hands of the execu¬ 
tioner : he persisted in this abstinence till the Friday fol¬ 
lowing, the 22d of August, being just a week, drinking 
only a dish or two of coffee, and a little wine; this con¬ 
duct he endeavoured to justify, by saying, that his life 
was forfeited both by the law’ of God and man, and that 
it was not lawful even for the government to pardon him; 
and what does it signify, .says he, by whose hands this for¬ 
feit is paid ? The ordinary indeed told him, in answer to 
this argument, that his life was not in his own power, and 
that as he did not, and could not, give it to himself, so 
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neither bad he a right to take it away ; it is indeed pity 
that upon this occasion the ordinary was master of no 
better argument; for the argument wliicli he used against 
Stirn’s right to take away his own life, would prove, that 
his life could not be lawfully taken away by any other; 
for if Stirn had not a right to take away his own life, be¬ 
cause be did not, and could .not, give it to himself, the 
hangman, as be could no more give life tlmn Stirn, had 
no more right to take it away. He was, however, urged 
to eat, by arguments addressed to bis passions; for he was 
told, that be would incur more infamy by suicide than by 
hanging, as his body would be dragged like that of a brute 
to a hole dug to receive it in a cross-road, and a stake 
would be afterwards driven through it, which would re¬ 
main as a monument of his disgrace. These arguments, 
however, were without effect, for he never eat any solid 
food, till he had, by the assistance of some who visited 
him, procured a quantity of opium sufficient to answer 
his purpose by a nearer way. 

On Wednesday the 10th of September having then in 
some degree recovered his strength, he was brought to the 
bar and arraigned ; he was then decently dressed in a suit 
of black cloth, but, contrary to the general expectation, 
he pleaded not guilty, and requested that his trial might 
be put oft' till Friday the 12th, which was granted. 

On the 12th he was brought to the bar again, but, in¬ 
stead of his suit of black, be appeared in a green night¬ 
gown ; he had been advised to feign himself mad, but 
this advice he rejected with disdain. 

During his trial, which lasted about four hours, he 
was often ready to faint: he was therefore indulged with 
a seat, and several refreshments; when sentence was 
passed upon him he quite fainted away, but being reco¬ 
vered by the application of spirits, he requested the court 
that he might be permitted to go to the place of exeew- 
tion in the coach with the clergyman; upon which tl^ 
court told him, that was at the sherifiPs option, but that 
such a favour, if granted, would be contiary to the intern 
tion of the law, which had been lately made, to distiof 
guish murdere by exemplary punishment: upcm thu>liK 
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made a profound reverence to the court, and was taken 
back to prison. 

About six o’clock, the same evening, be was visited by 
the ordinary, who found in the press-yard a Gennan ; 
this man said he was a minister, whom Stirn had desired 
might attend him. The ordinary therefore took him up 
with him to Stirn’s chamber* he having been removed from 
the cells by the assistance of some friends. They found 
him lying on his bed, and as he expressed great uneasiness 
at the presence of the ordinary and a prisoner that had been 
set over him as a guard, they withdrew and left him alone 
with his countryman; soon after this, alarm was given 
that Stirn was extremely ill, and supposed to have taken 
poison; he was immediately visited by the sheriff, and 
Mr. Akerman, the keeper of the prison, who found him 
in a state of stupefaction, but not yet convulsed ; a sur¬ 
geon was procured, and several methods tried to dis¬ 
charge his stomach of the poison, but without effect; he 
was then let blood, which apparently rendered him 
worse. 

About nine o’clock he was pale and speechless, his jaw 
was fallen, and liis eyes were fixed, and about five minutes 
before eleven he expired. 

It does not appear what reason Matthews had for 
charging Stirn nith an attempt upon his wife; but Stirn 
solemnly declared in his last moments that there was 
none. He expressed many obligations to Mr, Crawford, 
who often visited him in prison with great kindness and 
humanity; and perhaps if he had been in a situation 
more suitable not only to his hopes, but to his merit and 
his birth, he would have been less jealous of affronts, and, 
conscious of undisputed dignity, would have treated rude¬ 
ness and slander with contempt, instead of pursuing them 
with revenge. 

He spent his life in perpetual transitions from outrage 
and fury, to remorse and regret; one hour drawing his 
sword upon his dearest friends, to revenge some imaginary 
affront, and the next lamenting his folly, and entreating 
their’pardon with contrition and tears. How many are 
they whose keen sensibility, and violence of temper, keep 
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tlienj nearly in the same situation, though they have not 
yet been pushed to the same excess; let such take warn¬ 
ing from this mournful example, and strive gradually to 
cure their vehemence of temper, instead of allowing it to 
overcome them. 


JOHN PERROTT, 

(a bankrupt,) 

Executed in Smithfield, November 11, 176\, for con¬ 
cealing part of his effects. 

John Perrottwus born at Newport Pagnal, in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, about sixty miles north of London, in the 
year 1723, being about thirty-eight years of age at his 
death. His father died when he was seven years old, 
and his mother about two years afterwards, leaving him 
a fortune of about 1500/. After the death of his parents, 
he was, by the direction of a guardian, placed in the 
foundation school of Gilsborougb, in Northamptonshire, 
W’here lie continued five years: lie was then, being about 
fifteen years old, put apprentice to his lialf-brother at 
Hempstead in Hertfordshire, where he served out his 
time. In the year 1747, he came up to London, and 
began to trade for himself in foreign w hitc lace, but kept 
no shop. In the beginning of the year 1745, he took a 
bouse, and opened a warehouse in Blow-bladder-street. 
About the year 1752, he removed from Blow-bladder- 
street to Ludgate-hill, where he opened a linen-draper’s 
shop, and dealt in various other articles, stiling himself 
merchant. From the time of his opening this shop, till 
the year 1755, he returned annually about two thousand 
pounds) and was remarkably punctual in his payments. 
Having thus established his reputation, and finding that 
no credit which he should ask, would be refused him, he 
formed a scheme of abusing this confidence, which he 
began to put in execution contracting for goods of dif¬ 
ferent sorts, to the value of 30,000/. the greatest p^rt of 
which, amounting to the value of 25,000/. he actually got 
into his possession. In pursuance of his project, it was 
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necessary to convert these goods into ready money as 
soon as possible; he therefore employed one Henry 
Thompson, (who had for three or four years acted as his 
agent, or broker) to sell them for ready money. Thomp¬ 
son, at this time, kept a little house in Monkwell-street, 
near Wood-street, whither the goods were sent in the 
dusk of the evening, and’whither he invited some of the 
principal traders to look at them, as goods consigned to 
him from the places where they were manufactured. 
Perrott always set a price upon them, which Thompson 
shewed to his chapman, who usually fixed another price 
at which they would buy ; at this price Thompson was 
always ordered to sell, though it was frequently fifteen 
and twenty per cent, below prime cost. 

When he had thus converted the goods he obtained 
upon credit into money, and before the time « hen he was 
to pay for them arrived, he summoned his creditors to¬ 
gether, who accordingly met on the 17th of January, 
1760, at the Half-moon tavern, in Cheapside; where 
he acquainted them that he was unable to pay the whole 
of what he owed, referring himself entirely to their plea¬ 
sure, and promising to acquiesce in all such measures as 
they should propose to pursue for their own benefit and 
security. 

This conduct, and these professions, had so plausible 
an appearance, that Perrott’s creditors conceived a fa¬ 
vourable opinion of him, notwithstanding the loss they 
were likely to suffer; it was however determined, that a 
commission of bankruptcy should be sued out against him, 
and Perrott having agreed to cause himself to be deified 
the next day to a person whom his creditors were to send 
to demand money, as the common and roost ready foun¬ 
dation of commissions of bankruptcy: such a commissioa 
was issued against him on the 19th of January, the second 
day after meeting, and Perrott being found and declared 
a bankrupt, surrendered himself as such. 

The 26th of the same month, the 4th of February, and 
the 4th of March, were appointed for his appearance be¬ 
fore the commissioners, to make a full disclosure of his 
estate and effects. 
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On the 26th of January, he did not appear, and though 
he appeared on the 4th of February, and was sworn, yet 
he declared that he was not prepared to make a full dis¬ 
covery of his effects, and requested to have the time li¬ 
mited for that purpose enlarged, which request was granted. 

But two of Perrott’s creditors, having been at tins meet¬ 
ing chosen assignees of his estate, they found upon an 
inspection of his accounts and affairs, such a deficiency 
and confusion, as gave them just reason to suspect his 
integrity ; and it was now thought necessary to examine 
him as soon as possible. He was accordingly summoned 
before the commissioners on the 26th of February, and 
then being hard pressed, he acknowledged that he had 
bought goods since the year 17^8, to the amount of 
20,000/. and sold them himself, or by Thompson, for 
ready money at fifteen or twenty per cent, under prime 
cost; and that about five years before, he hired a house 
in Hide-street, near Bloomsbury-square at 30/. per an¬ 
num rent, and furnished it at the expence of about 130/. 
that it was for a lady, and that he lived in it for about a 
year and a half, and then quitted it, and sold the furni¬ 
ture. And he swore also, that he had not since that time 
any other house or lodging, or paid for the lodging of 
any other person. 

An examination which produced such proof of the 
banknipt’s misconduct, greatly increased the suspicions 
of his creditors, that more knavery was intended ; and it 
appeared that though he had kept regular books from 
1752 to 1757, yet that at the end of that time they were 
in some confusion, and afterwards in total disorder.— 
Neither were any traces to be discovered of accounts 
between him and Thompson, notwithstanding the very 
large transactions between them, which was another rea¬ 
sonable cause to suspect fraudulent designs. 

These transactions between Perrott and Thompson, 
were thought a sufficient reason to summon Thompson 
before the commissioners ; and, on the first of March he 
appeared, and deposed that he liad sold goods for Perrott 
to a great value, at fifteen or twenty per cent, under prime 
cost, and that he was ordered by Perrott not to declare 
the goods were his. 
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It was also discovered, during this examination of 
Thompson, that on the third day after the commission 
was issued, Perrott sent to him by his apprentice a 
paper parcel, sealed with three seals, desiring he would 
take care of it; that he accordingly locked it up in his 
bureau; and seeing Perrott a day or two afterwards, 
was told by him, that it contained papers relating to pri¬ 
vate transactions between him and one Holt, of New¬ 
port Pagnel, in which his creditors had no concern: and 
that on Wednesday the 29lh of February, the day after 
his first examination, Perrott redemanded this paper 
parcel, and again received it from Thompson, who never 
knew its contents. 

In the mean time Perrott knowing himself justly sus¬ 
pected, and apprehending that his creditors would now 
insist on his making a final discovery, on the 4th of March 
he applied to the lord keeper by petition, without the 
intervention or assent of his creditors, for enlarging the 
time limited for such discovery: and when the commis¬ 
sioners met on the 4th of March, he caused them to be 
served with the lord keeper’s order for enlarging it forty- 
six days. 

In the mean time, fiirther information having been re¬ 
ceived of Perrott’s particular connections, it was thought 
proper to examine one Patrick Donelly, a peruke-maker 
in Bell-yard, near Temple-bar, upon whose examinatitm 
it appeared, that Perrott, about a fortnight after the com? 
mission issued against him, sent to him two large boxes, 
and one hair trunk, which he said contained wearing ap¬ 
parel, and desired that they might be kept for him till he 
could procure lodgings for himself; that in about a week 
these boxes were carried to the last house in a court in 
Queen-square, Hoiborn, which was kept by a woman, 
whose name was Feme. 

In order to pursue the track thus gradually found, Mrs. 
Feme was examined the 28 th of March by the commis¬ 
sioners, who met for that purpose; when she declared 
upon her oath, that she had known the bankrupt about a 
year, and that he had never put into her possession any 
bank notes, cash, or any other effects whatsoever, belong 
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ing to him, and that she did not know of any effects be 
had. Perrott himself being also examined at the same 
time, admitted his acquaintance with Mrs. Feme, but 
swore that he had deposited no pai't of his property with 
her, except some wearing apparel; and that the paper 
parcel, sealed with three seals, which he told Thompson 
contained accounts of private transactions between him 
and one Holt of Newport Pagnel, contained nothing but 
letters from the fair sex, which he had since destroyed. 

His creditors, however, still continued to treat him 
M'ith great lenity, and Perrott, in order to facilitate his 
obtaining his certificate, formed a design of sacrificing 
one of them to the rest. 

He was indebted to Mr. Edward Whitton of North¬ 
ampton, in 4100/. and Mr. Whitton having expressed 
himself with some warmth of resentment, upon hearing 
Perrott was become a bankrupt, at the very time when 
he pretended to derive great advantages from his business, 
in order to cajole Whitton to advance him more money, 
under the pretence of enlarging it: Perrott conceived a 
project, by which he could at once take off the weight of 
Mr. Whitton, as a creditor, and by lessening the loss of 
the rest, dispose them to treat him more favourably. 

When Mr. Whitton, therefore, appeared to claim his 
debt of 4100/.; Perrott pretended that no more than 
fifteen or 1800/. was legally due to him, the rest of his 
demand being accumulated by usury and extortion; for 
that Whitton, whose debt was money lent, not only 
charged ten per cent, interest for the original loan, but 
had also charged interest upon interest, at the same rate. 

It is a sufficient refutation of this wicked calumny, in 
which the most flagitious injustice was complicated with 
the basest ingratitude, to say that the commissioners, 
after the most scrupulous and deliberate enquiry, allowed 
the whefle of Mr. Whitton’s debt, to the satisfaction of all 
the other creditors of Perrott’s, th^gh in direct opposition 
to his own solemn and repeated declaration upon oath. 
It should not, however, be concealed, that to this very 
Mr. Whitton, Perrott was principally indebted for his 
introduction into trade, for his support in the course of it, 
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and for the credit he afterwards obtained; that he de¬ 
clared to several persons, that whenever he wanted money, 
he could have it of Mr. Whitton, his dearest and most 
valuable friend, at four per cent.: that Perrott, to ingra¬ 
tiate himself farther with this gentleman, made a will 
about the year 1757, in vjhich he gave away 2000/. and 
made Mr. Whitton ins executor, though he was not then 
worth one shilling; and stiled him his best and dearest 
friend, in letters written so lately as 1758, to induce him 
to sell out stock at a considerable loss, and put the money 
into his hands, upon pretence that his profit n'ould enable 
him to pay lawful interest for it, and replace it whenever 
it should be required, at whatever price. * 

On the 19th of April, 1760, the forty-six days expired, 
which Penott had, by petition, procured to be added to 
the time limited for the disclosure of his estate and cflfects, 
and finish liis examination. 

On tliis day, tlierefore, he appeared before the commis¬ 
sioners, and exhibited, upon oath, an account of his 
effects, which, after giving him credit for all the money he 
had paid, and making him debtor for all the goods he had 
sold, from bis first entering into trade to his bankruptcy, 
left a deficiency of no less than 13,513/. He Avas there¬ 
fore required to declare upon oath what was become of 
that sum, to which he replied, “ That he lost 2000/, on 
goods which be had sold in the last year; 1000/. and 
upwards, by mournings ; and that for nine or ten years, 
he w as sorry to say, he had been extremely extravagant, 
and spent large sums of money.” 

As Perrott, during this examination had also sworn 
that he never gamed, and as the vast sum unaccounted 
for, came into his hands only in the last year, it appeared 
scarcely possible that it should, in that one year, be dis¬ 
sipated by any species of extravagance; if not dissipated, 
it was concealed, and Perrott, therefore was the same 
night committed to Newgate, for “ not having given 
satisfactory answers on his examination.” 

In Newgate he was constantly visited by Mrs. Feme, 
w ho was always elegantly dressed, and came in a chariot. 
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or post>chaise, attended by a servant in livery, or a maid¬ 
servant, or both. 

They used frequently to dress a chop themselves, and 
Perrott condescended to clean his own knives; yet his 
folly and improvidence were so great, that at this very 
time, he indulged himself and madam with green pease, 
at five shillings a quart. 

After he had continued in Newgate six weeks, he gave 
notice to the commissioners, that he would give a more 
satisfactory account of the deficiency in his estate, and 
being therefore brought before them on the 5 th of June, 
1760, he gave in, upon oath, the following account:— 


Fitting up my w'arehouse in Blow-bladder-street, 

and furnishing the same - - «G.lOO 

Rent and boy’s wages, during my stay there - 100 

Travelling expences during the same - - 100 

My own diet during that time - - 125 

Clothes, hats, wigs, and other wearing necessaries 200 
Fitting up ray house on Ludgate-bill - - lOO 

Furnishing the same - - - - 200 

House-keeping, during my stay there, with rent, 

taxes, and servants’ wages . - - 2700 

Clothes, hats, wigs, shoes, and other wearing ap¬ 
parel, during my stay there - - 720 

Travelling expences during my stay on Ludgate-hill 36o 
Horses, and keeping them, saddles, bridles, and 
farrier’s bill, during my residence on Ludgate- 
hill and Blow-bladder-street - - 570 

Tavern expences, coffee-house expences, and 

places of diversion during the above time 920 

Expences attending the connection I had with the 

fair-sex _ _ - - - 5550 

Paid Mr. Thompson for selling goods by com¬ 
mission - - - _ - - 300 

Forgave him a debt in consideration of bis trouble « 

and time, in gettibg bills accepted, &c.' - 30 

Lost by goods and mourning > - - 3000 

-j- 


Total £. 15,075 
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To this account he added the most solemn assevera¬ 
tion upon oath, that he had not concealed any part of 
his estate and effects whatsoever. 

With tills account the commissioners being equally 
dissatisfied, they sent him back to Newgate, and some 
time after, he petitioned the lord keeper to be discharged ; 
but his lordship, upon hearing read the last deposition 
which Perrott had annexed to his petition, thought it so 
infamous, that he would not order any attendance upon 
it. 

As the creditors had now no doubt of the concealment 
of great part of Perrott’s estate, they advertised a reward 
of twenty per cent, for such part of it as should be dis¬ 
covered. 

In consequence of this advertisement, one Sarah Reed 
came before the commissioners, on the 20th June, 1760, 
and deposed, that she lived with Mrs. Feme, as a servant, 
in the house of one Mrs. Trowers, in Brunswick-row, 
Queen-square, till the then last October ; that Perrott 
there became acquainted with Mrs. Feme, and soon after 
took her to Derby, and at her return made her a present 
of ten guineas in a purse. 

That the deponent in February, 1760, went to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Feme, and was backw-ards and forwards 
about a fortnight; that during this time, Mrs. Feme be¬ 
ing about to go out, returned in great haste to lock a 
bureau, saying, there was five hundred pounds in it, which 
the deponent believes to be Perrott’s property, because 
Mrs. Feme had been frequently so distressed for money, 
as to employ the deponent to pawn her wearing apparel, 
to discharge her rent. That about this time, one Ca¬ 
therine Bowen, then servant to Mre. Feme, told the de¬ 
ponent, that Mrs. Feme had ^ven her a parcel of papers, 
and desired her to hide them, which she did, behind the 
pictures and glasses in Mrs. Feme’s apartments, that they 
were so given her to hide because Perrott’s assignees were 
expected to search the rooms. She deposed also, that 
about a week before Perrott and Feme were summoned 
to tlieir examination, she went up with Catherine Bowen 
into the garret, where Bowen took up a cushion that lay 
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in a great chair, and took out a packet of papers sealed 
with three seals, and tied with packthread, which papers 
Bowen said she believed to be bank-notes, and replaced 
where she found them. That after Perrott and Feme 
were gone before the commissioners, she and Bowen went 
to look for the papers, and they were gone; and upon 
going to Mrs, Feme’s dressing-room, found it locked, 
which it never used to be, and of which she took greater’ 
notice, as Bowen had received orders, that if any persons 
should come to search the apartments, they should be 
shewn those of Perrott only, and not those of Feme. 

However strange it may appear, that a person, entrusted 
with bank notes to a great value, should give them to a 
servant maid, to hide under cushions, and behind pictures, 
and without any apparent motive, not only risk the loss 
of such notes by the dishonesty of the servant, but trust 
her with a secret of equal importance, by telling her thev 
were secreted from a search expected to be made by the 
injured creditors of a bankrupt, yet there was no reason 
to doubt but tliat this witness had seen a paper parcel, 
sealed with three seals, which appeared to have b^n se¬ 
creted, or that this parcel was any other than that which 
Perrott had entrusted to the care of Thompson, and con¬ 
cerning which he had already given different and incon¬ 
sistent accounts. 

In order to trace this important parcel still farther, 
Catherine Bowen was also summoned, and examined; 
and though she denied that Mrs. Feme ever gave her any 
paper to hide, or that she ever pretended she had so 
done, yet she admitted that as she was brushing a chair 
in the garret, she found such a paper parcel, which she 
put there again; that she was then alone, and that about 
a week afterwards, the same parcel was found out by 
Sarah Reed, but she knows not by what means; that 
they conversed together about it, and said to each other, 
that they believed it contained something of value: that 
she and Reed went up to look for it some time afterwards 
and it was gone; and going to seek farther in Mrs. 
Feme’s dressing-room, they found the door locked, which 
was unusual. 
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These depositions of Reed and Bowen sufficiently 
coincided to leave no doubt of a concealment, nor of the 
place where it was made; yet these circumstances were 
not sufficient to enable the assignees legally to avail them¬ 
selves of the powers with which they had been invested^ 
to apply for search warrants, or prefer bills of indict¬ 
ment. * 

Nothing farther was therefore done in the course of the 
proceedings, except making an order for the dividend of 
five shillings in the pound, till the September following, 
when Perrott caused himself to be brought up by a 
Habeas Corpus belbre Lord Mansfield, in order to be 
discharged ; but his lordship, after having examined the 
affair, declared that the commissioners had done wisely 
and honestly, in committing the bankrupt to prison; and 
that there he should remain till he had answered tlie 
questions they propounded to him to their satisfaction. 

Perrott, however, on the 17 th day of December follow¬ 
ing, petitioned the lord keeper a second time, alledging 
tliat he had finished and signed his final examination, as 
by law required, before such question had been pro¬ 
pounded ; and that, iiaving sworn he had made no con¬ 
cealment, the commissioners had no right to confine him. 

When the matter of this petition was heard before the 
lord keeper, he directed that the validity of the warrant 
upon wliich Perrott was committed, which was a question 
of law, should be determined in the court of King’s 
Bench. 

This point was accordingly argued before the court of 
King’s Bench, before which Perrott was again brought 
by Habeas Corpus, and the court was unanimously of 
opinion, that the warrant was legal, and therefore re¬ 
manded him tp prison. 

On the 13 th of March, the lord keeper dismissed the 
petition, and declared himself to be of the sauie opinion 
with the court of King’s Bench. 

Perrott hoped to prove, that, by the laws in force’, con¬ 
cerning bankrupts, the commissioners were obliged to re¬ 
ceive* as true, whatever tlie bankrupt should please to 
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fiwear at bis final examination, and that they have after¬ 
wards no power of commitment; but finding himself 
disappointed, he submitted himself to another examina¬ 
tion ; and being brought before the commissioners on the 
21st Of March, and asked the same question, he gave an 
account of his becoming acquainted with one Sarah 
Powell, otherwise Taylor, about six years before, with 
whom he continued an intimate acquaintance till he 
became a bankrupt, but who died soon after, as he was 
informed about ten mouths ago, while he was a prisoner 
in Newgate. And he delivered in an account, upon 
oath, of his having remitted to this woman, from Christ¬ 
mas 1758 to Christmas 1759, (though she was during 
that time, by his own account, dying of a consumption, 
and was, for that reason, in the country, sometimes at 
Weybridge, in Surrey, and sometimes at Bath,) no less 
then five thousand pounds, in cash and bank notes, 
which he received of Thompson for the goods that he 
employed him to sell; at the same time confessing, that, 
before this time, she had never cost him more than one 
hundred pounds a-year. 

When he was asked, whether this woman, whom he 
supplied with no less than five thousand pounds in one 
year, kept aay carriage, he said, he could not tell. When 
he was asked, by what servants she was attended, he an¬ 
swered by a man and a maid, whose names he never 
knew; and he also declared, that though he saw her 
after her return from Bath, and perceived she was past 
hopes of recovery, he never asked her how she intended 
to dispose of her effects, nor did he desire any person to 
attend her as a physician or apothecary, in her last illness, 
Or even knew by whom she was attended; that he visited 
her at her lodgings in streets, the names of which he has 
entirely forgot; and that he directed many letters to her 
he does not know where: but he said, that the paper 
parcel with three seals contained several of her letters, 
which he had since burnt; and that he did not disclose 
these particulars before, because it was her dying request 
that he should not. 

As it was impossible to believe that Perrottj who 
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whoj this woman was in health and spirits, never spent 
more upon her than one hundred pounds a-year, should, 
when she was languishing in a consumption, and after his 
connection with Mrs. Feme, send her so large a sum as 
five thousand pounds, and as his account was in every 
other respect incredible, even to absurdity, the commis¬ 
sioners sent him back to‘Newgate, for the same reason 
as they first committed him. 

Not, however, to suffer the incredibility even of this 
account to rest upon its own extravagance and incon¬ 
sistency, an inquiry was made after tliis Sarah Powell ; 
and it n as discovered, by information of undoubtful credit, 
that her true name was Rachael Sims ; that she was the 
daughter of a tradesman at the Devizes in Wiltshire, and 
had been in keeping, and was deserted, when slie first 
became acquainted with Perrott; that she took the name 
of Powell, because Perrott’s linen was marked with a P; 
that he also went by the name of Powell, and passed for 
her husband at many houses and lodgings, in town and 
country; that she contracted a habit of drinking, which 
was the cause of her death; that she had just reason to 
complain of Perrott's parsimony; and that, w hen she 
died, she did not leave money enough to bury her. 

Perrott, however, scrupled not, upon the merit of the 
answer, false and incredible as it was, to cause himself 
again to be brought by Habeas Corpus into the court of 
King’s Bench to be discharged ; nor did the court make 
any scruple to order him back from whence he came. 

But Perrott was not yet discouraged, and hoping for 
better success in another court, lie brought an action into 
the Common Pleas against liie commissioners, for false 
imprisonment. 

In the mean time a reward of forty per cent, was of¬ 
fered by advertisements, often repeated, for the discovery 
of any part of Perrott’s estate, but witliout effect. It hap¬ 
pened, however, that as Mr. Hewitt, one of Perrott’s as¬ 
signees, was walking one morning in June upon the ter¬ 
race in Lincoln’s-Inn gardens, he observed a woman 
leaning over the wall, who bad something so discoosoiate 
and forlorn in her appearance, that he could not f esist his 
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curiosity to speak to her. Upon enquiring what was the 
cause of her present apparent distress, she told him that 
she had been turned out of her service, by one Mrs. Feme, 
and that she knew not where to go. Ttie name of Feme 
immediately rendered his curiosity interested in a high 
degree, and he sent her to Mr. Cobb, who w-as clerk 
under Perrott’s comnjission, to get her examined. 

The examination of this w'oman, whose name was Mary 
Harris, was taken before justice Fielding, on the 23rd of 
June, 1761, and was to this effect: That she had known 
Mrs. Feme about four years; that when she first knew 
her, she was just come from the service of Mrs. Hermon, 
at the Tea-chest in Watling-street, and lodged at one 
Jefferson’s, a grocer, in Shire-lane, Temple-bar, where the 
deponent also lodged, and was her bed-fellow ; that her 
parents were poor people, who had had a little farm in 
Derbyshire, of about thirty pounds a-year; and that 
Feme herself was without money, and in great want of 
clothes and other necessaries; that in February then last, 
(Feb. 1761) Feme called upon the deponent, at her 
lodgings, and invited her to come to see her; that she 
went to see her the next day, and agreed to live with her 
as a servant. 

That accordingly she went into her service on the 5tb 
of March, and continued in it, till tlie 4th of June follow'- 
ing: That during this time she had frequent discourses 
about one John Perrott, a bankrupt, and frequently saw 
a number of bank notes in her possession, to the amount 
of four thousand pounds. That she told her all her 
fortune was owing to a person whose picture she shewed, 
which she afterwards knew t(f be that of Perrott. That 
she went daily with her mistress to Newgate, where she 
often heard him and her mistress discourse ho»v they 
w'ould live when he got his discharge. 

Once in particular, her mistress told Perrott, that the 
house of Sir John Smith, Bart, in Queen-square, was to 
be sold, upon which Perrott said, “ My dear, have you 
a mind for it ?” She replied, “ Yes, I can get it for eight 
or nine hundred pounds.” And he answered, “My lire, 
if you nave a mind for it, I should like it above all p'aces 
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in the worldand in consequence of this conversation 
feme went and bid nine hundred and fifty pounds for the 
house, and took the half of a bank note of one thousand 
pounds, to pay for it, though she did not buy it, and told 
the deponent that the other half of the note was in the 
hands of Perrott, and that she frequently cut bank notes, 
and kept hall, and gave Perrott half, who kept an account 
of tliem. 

In consequence of this information. Feme’s apartments, 
which were very extensively furnished, in particular, with 
a chamber organ, were searched by virtue of Fielding’s 
warrant; and, at the same time, Perrott’s rooms in New¬ 
gate, by virtue of a warrant from the comiuissioners. 

In Feme's possession were found the halves of four bank 
notes, amounting in all to one hundred and eighty five 
pounds, and the corresponding halves were found at the 
bottom of Perrot’s trunk, hid, or sewed up very carefully 
in a piece of rag, together with the signed moiety of 
another bank note for one thousand pounds. 

Upon this discovery. Feme was carried before the 
justice, and examined, concerning the bank notes, when 
she insisted they were her owm property, and received 
from gentlemen, as a gratuity, for favours; but these 
very notes were, by the indefatigable diligence of those 
concerned, traced back into money paid by Thompson, 
for goods which he sold on Perrott’s account. 

After some subsequent exaininalions of Mrs. Feme, 
and of one Martin Maltliias, and one Pye Donkin, who 
acted as attornies for Perrott, which examinations all 
tended to prove that Perrott had deposited notes to a 
great value in Feme’s hands, and to expose the shame¬ 
less peijury of Feme, all proceedings were suspended 
till the trial in September, \76\, when it being proved, 
that the notes found in the possession of Ferae and 
PeiTott, were tlie produce of Perrott’s estate, be was 
convicted, and received sentence of death. 

From the time of his having been charged with a 
capital offence, he was put into irons; yet he seemed 
iieatiby and cheerful, and expressed great confidence of 
his being acquitted. 
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After his conviction, he was removed from his chamber 
to a cell, where he contracted a cold and hoarseness, and 
became fretful, querulous, and impatient. He had, how¬ 
ever, even then formed a scheme of escaping from prison; 
and a party of sailors were hired to come and rescue him 
in the day time, when brought down from the cell to the 
chapel, by securing the turnkey at the gate, forcing the 
keys from him, and then carrying oft’ tlie prisoner. To 
facilitate the execution of this project, Perrott complained 
that the public prayers w’erc not so frequent as they 
ought to be, and was very zealous to attend oftener at 
chapel ; but some intelligence having been given to Mr. 
Akerman, that a rescue was intended, orders were salt 
down, that he should be more closely confined, aiwl not 
permitted to be out of his cell any longer than he con¬ 
tinued at chapel; the ordinary also received a hint, not 
to visit him more than once a day in the day time, and at 
uncertain hours. 

He was often urged to make a full disclosure of his 
effects, great part of which were still concealed, but he 
obstinately refused it, saying, he was to die, and that was 
atonement sufficient for the wrongs he had committed. 

When he was told the dead warrant was come down, 
he did not express such agony of confusion and terror, as 
is generally expressed on the occasion, but said, “ The will 
of God be done.” He performed such devotion, and 
heard such instruction, as are common to persons in bia 
unhappy circumstances. 

He was in consequence of his own request visited the 
day before his death by his assignees, to whom, however, 
he refused to answer particular questions relating to his 
estate, giving as a reason, that he had received the Sacra¬ 
ment. This reason for answering no questions, seems to 
prove that he had secretly determined not to disclose his 
estate by answ'ering truly; because, in this case, be 
avoided the crime of falsehood by being silent, though 
otherwise his answer would have coincided with every 
part of Christian duty, and his having received the Sacra¬ 
ment, would rather have been a reason for bis answering 
them than not. 
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On the morning of his execution, he confessed the 
justice of his sentence, and acknowledged the injury he 
had done to his benefactor Mr, Whitton, and asked his 
forgiveness; he expressed great solicitude about what 
should become of his body, desiring it might be buried 
in the church of the place where he was born. To this 
he added another request, \t’hich was much more rational; 
he desired that the time might be enlarged in the chapel, 
and shortened at the place of execution. He was in 
chapel therefore from eight to three quarters after nine; 
the next half hour was employed in knocking off his irons, 
about ten minutes more were spent in taking leave of 
his fellow convict, one Lee, who was condemned for 
forgery ; and about a quarter after ten, he appeared pale 
and trembling at the door of the press yard, and was 
immediately put into the cart. 

As he was executed in Smithiield, his journey was not 
far, yet he often looked round with a kind of wild eager¬ 
ness and despair, common to those in his situation, who 
consider every thing they behold, as an object, which they 
shall behold no more. 

When he stood up under the gallows, he expressed yet 
greater horror and despair, but soon recovered some de¬ 
gree of fortitude: and when the ordinary first came into 
the cart to him, he found him looking about enquiring 
after his hearse, which he was soon satisfied was at hand; 
he then sent a red checked handkerchief to Lee, by a 
person present, saying, he had promised it for a token; 
this, however, the wretch who received it, never delivered. 
After this, his mind seemed more composed, and some 
pmyers being repeated, in which he seemed to join with 
great ardour, he was about 11 o’clock turned off. 

He appears, by two letters, which are printed in the 
account of him, published under the inspection of his 
assignees, to have had an inelegant, an illiterate, and in 
evejy respect a contemptible low understanding; yet, as is 
very common with such characters, he had a kind of low 
cunning, which like that of a lunatic, is always employed 
for ill purpose; and which, not being sufficiently uni- 
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form in itself, and extensive with respect to its objects, w 
always untimely disappointed. 


' JOHN M‘NAUGHTON, Esq. 

Executed in Ireland, December 15, \l6\,for the 
murder of Miss Knex. 

John M‘Naughton, Esq. was the son of a merchant 
at Derry, whose father had been an alderman of Dublin. 
To an outward form, which was perfectly engaging, he 
added the genteelest demeanor, so as to promise the very 
reverseof what was the real disposition of his soul, which 
was subject to evei'y blast of passion! And though there 
was a great degree of love and softness in his composition, 
yet when ruffl^ and opposed, he was suddenly transform¬ 
ed ; all his seeming rationality instantly disappeared, and 
he became desperate and dangerous. 

Mr. M'Naughton was educated in Trinity College, 
Dublin, When of age he entered into alanded estate of 
six hundred pounds a-^ear, in the county of Tyrone, 
which was left him by Dr. M‘Nau^hton, his uncle. 

The first vice he fell into was gaming, by which he very 
soon did great injury to his fortune; and though he 
continued (as most novices do who play with sharpers) in 
a constant run of ill-luck, and w’as soon obliged to inort- 
gage; yet his losses made ho visible alteration in his tem¬ 
per. His pride kept him within due bdunds there. All 
was placid with the polite M'Naugbton, md he lost bis 
money to the very last, w'ith that graceful composure that 
became the man who had a plentiful fortune to support 
it. But strong as his passion this way might be, it was 
not strong enough to secure him against the attacks of 
love, and falling a victim to the charms of a young lady, 
he very speedily married her. 

His very agreeable person, and soft polite address in¬ 
sured him success witii the ladies; but as his chafacter 
was generally known, the young lady’s friends took all 
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possible care to secure her effects; andthe lover was too 
eager to gratify his passion, and too rash in his temper, to 
trouble himself about the disposition of fortune. 

The reader may well suppose, that the unavoidable 
expences of a wife and servants in Dublin, (as he pursued 
his old course of gaming) must soon increase his diffi¬ 
culties, and introduce a netv scene of troubles. It did so 
most fatally, as will appear by the following melancholy 
accident: 

A sheriff’s writ was taken out against Mr. M‘Naugh- 
ton, for some large debt; and as he suspected the danger, 
he kept himself as secure at home as possible, by which 
means tlie bailiffs could get no admittance. .The creditor, 
or some other persons concerned, hearing this, had 
influence enough with the high sheriff, to prevail on 
him to go to Mr. M'Naughton’s house, and take him 
prisoner. 

As the sheriff went in a chair, and appeared like a gen¬ 
tleman, the servants admitted him, and shewed him into 
a parlour, where their master was alone: the sheriff told 
him he was his prisoner. On this M‘Naughton flew into 
a rage, and calling out for pistols, he frighted his poor 
listening W'ife to such a degree, that, (being near her time) 
she fell in labour, and died in childbed. 

The high sheriff was greatly and universally blamed for 
this seeming officious behaviour ; and this dreadful conse¬ 
quence threw Mr. M'Naughton into such distraction, 
that he made several attempts upon his life and was 
obliged to be attended and watched for some months 
after. At his return from the country, after eighteen 
months absence, he appeared greatly altered, like a wretch 
worn out with grief; so very susceptible was that frail 
man of the excess of every passion. But this fatal ac¬ 
cident, which was near costing him his life, was attended 
with one good consequence, it immediately cut off all 
expence; and that long retirement into the country, was 
of some service to his troubled fortunes, and gave him an 
opportunity at his return to Dublin, to appear there like 
himself, in some degree of splendour 
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Time, and the amusements and gaiety of a court, are 
the best physicians for every grief. There he renewed 
his old, and, no doubt, contracted new friendships, and 
kept most faithfully to his favourite vice, gaming, which 
he then pursued with great spii it. 

Some few years before this, when Mr. M'Naughtocr 
had both character and interest in the world, he was ap¬ 
pointed collector for the county of Coleraine; but the 
public money soon became a dangerous comniodity in the 
hands of a gamester; and when there began to be a 
large balance against him, he not only lost that profitable 
employment, but was obliged to get one of his wife’s 
relations to be security for him, and it is said that gen¬ 
tleman remained sonie time after in trouble on his ac¬ 
count. The loss of that employment was the first mark 
of public discredit tliat befel this unhappy man. 

About the period of his reviving from his troubles, Mr. 
M‘Naughton made his addresses secretly to Miss Knox, 
daughter of Richard Knox, Esq. of Prohen in the county 
of Derry, a gentleman possessed of an estate of about 
fifteen hundred pounds per annum ; and as by the mar¬ 
riage-settlement five thousand pounds had been settled on 
the younger children, Miss Knox, having only one 
brother and no sister, she was entitled to the whole of 
five thousand pounds even though she disobliged her 
parents by marriage. We must add to this bait, the 
beauty, sweetness of temper, and other accomplishments 
of the young lady, which were remarkable. She was 
then about fifteen. 

Mr. M'Naughton, who was an intimate friend of her 
father’s, and a constant visitor, soon obtained a promise 
from the young lady to marry him, if he could get her 
father’s consent. 

He was soon after encouraged to talk with Mr. Knox, 
on that subject, w'ho not only absolutely refused his con¬ 
sent, and gave his reasons for it, but shewed his resent¬ 
ment, by forbidding him his house. 

Mr. M‘Naughton then begged Mr. Knox would per¬ 
mit him to visit as formerly (as he said it would look 
strange to the world to be forbid visiting a family all the 
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neighbours knew be had been so intimate in,) and solemnly 
promised, upon his honour, never more to think of, or 
mention this affair ; and added, that as he had not spoke 
of it to the young lady, Mr. Knox need never do it, and 
so the affair w'ouid drop of itself. 

Thus were the father’s eyes and ears once more sealed 
up by this artful man, whd continued his addresses to the 
dangliter, and told her Mr. Knox had promised him his 
consent; but desiring, however, that no farther mention 
might be made of the affair, for a year or two, till some 
material business was decided, which he would acquaint 
him with. 

Thus he deceived the young lady, w ho nw more freely 
gave way to his passion, and again promised she would 
marry him as soon as that consent was obtained. He 
remained some time, constantly watching his opportunity 
to complete his design. 

One day, being in company with Miss Knox and a 
young gentleman (a very boy) in a retired room in the 
house, he pressed her to marry him, protesting he never 
could be happy till he was sure of her; and with an air of 
sprightly raillery, pulling out a prayer book, he began to 
read the marriage-service, and in.sisted on the young lady’s 
making the responses, which she did, but to every one she 
always added, “ provided her fatlier consented.” 

Some short time after this, Miss Knox going to a 
friend's house on a w-eek’s visit, Mr. M‘Naughton being 
also an intimate there, soon followed her. Here he fixed 
his scene for action; here he claimed her, and calling her 
his wife, insisted on consummation, which tlie young lady 
absolutely refused, and leaving the house, went directly 
and informed, lier uncle of the whole affair. On this 
Mr. Knox wrote a letter to M'Naughton, telling him 
what a base dishonourable villain he was, and bid him 
avoid his sight for ever. 

Upon the receipt of this letter, M‘Naughton advertised 
his marriage in the public newspapers, cautioning every 
other man not to marry his lawful wife. 

Tliis was answered by a very spirited and proper advei- 
tisement from the father, w ith an affidavit of the whole 
affair from the daughter annexed. 
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Mr. Knox then brought an action against him in the 
prerogative court, to set aside this pretended marriage, 
which «as found to be.only a contract; for the breach of 
wtiicn, liie party can only be sued at common law, and 
condemned to pay costs and damages ; besides, it is pro¬ 
bable that tlie young lady’s being under age, rendered this 
contract void in itself. 

At tills time Mr. M'Naughton was absconded from 
his debts, and therefore could not appeal to the court of 
delegates, w'here tiie former decree was confirmed. In 
consequence of this decree, Judge Scott issued his war¬ 
rant to apprehend him. 

When M‘Naugliton heard this, he wrote a most impu¬ 
dent threatening letter to the judge, and, it is said, lay in 
wait to have him murdered, when he was last at the as¬ 
sizes there, but missed him, by the judge’s taking another 
road. -Upon this the judge applied to the lord chief 
justice, who issued out another writ against him, that 
drove liim to England. 

Mr. M‘Naughton returned to Ireland in the summer 
of 1761, and by constantly hovering round Mr. Knox’s 
house, obliged the family to be upon their guaixl, and the 
young lady to live like a recluse. 

However, about the middle of the summer she ventured 
to a place called Swaddling-bar, to drink the mineral 
waters there for her health ; thither this unhappy man 
followed her, and was seen in a beggars habit, sometimes 
in a sailor’s: thus disguised be was detected, and then 
swore in the presence of several that he would murder the 
whole family, if he did not get possession of his wife 1 
and yet so infatuated were they, as to suffer Inm to get 
away once more to England, where he was supposed to 
be by Mr. Knox, at the time this fatal event happened. 

He remained in London till the month of October; 
and several of his acquaintance here with whom he spent 
his evenings have since observed, that he was never easy 
when alone with them, but when Miss Knox was the 
subject, and he had often concluded by saying, he feared 
that affair would end in blood. 

During his residence in London at this last visit, it is 
said, he gamed, cheated, borrowed money from all his 
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acquaintance, and imposed on many by forged letters and 
false tokens from their friends. 

It sounds something severe to speak thus harshly of a 
gentleman, particularly one under misfortune. But this 
truth must be observed.—A man of worth and honour, 
brought to distress by unforeseen accidents, may, and 
often does maintain his integrity and good name, under a 
series of misfortunes; whereas the man, reduced to po¬ 
verty and distress by gaming, or any other extravagant 
vice, too often descends to mean actions; and he who 
commits a mean action is in great danger of committing 
a base one. 

About the first of November, this unhappy wan¬ 
derer was seen skulking in the country of Ireland, and 
two nights prior to the murder was known to sleep, with 

three of his accomplices, at the house of one Mr.-a 

hearth-money collector. The morning of the 10th, the 
day the fact w^as committed, they all came with a sack- 
full of fire-arms to a little cabin on the load side, where 
Mr. Knox was to pass in his coach and six. From this 
cabin M'Naughton detached one of them to go to an 
old woman that lived at some distance on the roatl side, 
under pretence of buying some yarn of her, but really to 
wait the coming up of Mr. Knox’s coach, and inquire 
whose it w'as. When it appeared in sight, he asked that 
question, and was answered, that it was Mr. Knox, who, 
with his family, was going to Dublin. lie then made her 
point to shew him how they sat, which she did; Mr. 
Knox, his wife, his daughter,and maid servant. As soon 
as he had got this information, he ran off to inform 
M‘Naughton that the coach w'as coming, and to make 
ready; that he had looked into the coach, and that Mr. 
Knox was only attended by one servant,; and a faithful 
fellow, a smith, who lived near him, and was foster- 
father* to Miss Knox, one whom M‘Naughton could 
never bribe; for most of the other servants had suffered 

* A character not much known or regarded in England, but in 
Irelai^ of no small notice. This man’s wife was wet nurse, and 
suckled Miss Knox, from whence those poor people generally contract 
a faithful affection. 
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themselves to be tampered with, and when discovered, 
had been discharged. As soon as the coach came near 
the cabin, two of the accomplices, armed with guns, pre¬ 
sented them at the postillion and coachman, which stopped 
the coach, while M'Naughton fired at the smith with a 
blunderbuss; upon this, the faithful smith, who luckily 
escaped the shot, presented' his piece, which unfortu¬ 
nately missed fire, and gave M‘Naughton and one of his 
comrades an opportunity to fire at the poor fellow ; and 
both wounded him. Immediately upon this, two shots 
were fired at the coach, one by M'Naughton himself, 
and another by one of his assistants; and finding that 
the passengers drew up the windows, he ran round, and 
fired into the coach obliquely with a gun loaded with 
five balls, all which took place in the body of the unhappy 
Miss Knox. The maid now let down the window, and 
screamed out her mistress ivas murdered. On hearing 
this, the only livery servant that attended the coach, 
properly armed, came from behind a turf-stack, ivhere he 
had hid himself, and firing at M'Naughton, wounded 
him in the back; and about the same time Mr. Knox 
fired one pistol, which w’as the last of eight shot fired on 
this strange and dreadful occasion. 

Miss Knox was carried into the cabin, where she ex¬ 
pired in about three hours. The murderer and his ac¬ 
complices fled, but the country was soon raised in pur¬ 
suit of them, and amongst others some of Sir James Cald¬ 
well’s light horse, who were directed to search the house, 
and offices of one Wenslow, a farmer, not far distant from 
the horrid scene of action. But though some of the family 
knew he ivas concealed there, they pretended ignorance; 
so that M'Naughton might have escaped, had not the 
corporal, after they had searched every place, as they 
imagined, without success, and were going aw'ay, be¬ 
thought himself of the following stratagem. Seeing a. 
labourer digging potatoes in a piece of ground behind the 
stables, he said to his comrades in the fellow’s hearing, 
“ It is a great pity we connotfind this murderer; it would 
be a good thing for the discoveier, he would certainly get 
three hundred pounds. Upon which the fellow pointed 
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to a hay loft. The corporal immediately ran up the lad¬ 
der and forced open the door; upon which M‘Naughlon 
fired at him and missed him. By the flash of the pistol, 
the corporal was directed where to fire his piece, which 
happily wounding M‘Naughton, he ran in, and seized him, 
dragged him out, and instantly tied him on a car, and 
conducted him to LitFord g^ol. Here he remained in the 
closest confinement, entirely deserted by all liis friends and 
acquaintance, as appeared on the day of his trial, which 
commenced the 8th of December, 176*1, when he was 
arraigned, with an accomplice, called Dunlap, before 
baron IMountney, JMr. justice Scott, and counsellor 
Smith, who went down upon a special commission to 
try them. 

M‘Naughton was brought into court on a bier, rolled 
in a blanket, with a gieasy woollen night-cap, the shirt in 
which he was taken, being ail bloody and dirty, and a 
long beard, which made a dreadful appearance ! In that 
horrid condition he made a long speech, pointedly and 
sensibly! and complained in the most pathetic manner of 
the hard usage he had met with since his confinement. 
He said, “ they had treated him like a man under 
sentence, and not like a man that was to be tried. He 
declared he never intended to kill his dear wife (at saying 
which he wept;) that he only designed to take her away; 
that he would make such things appear upon his trial, as 
should surprise them all.” But, alas! when his trial 
came on, all this great expectation which he had raised in 
the mind of every one, came to nothing. 

The trial lasted five days. The first day, the 8 th, was 
spent in pleadings to put oft"the trial, and the reply of the 
counsel for the crown. 

During these debates, M'Naughton often spoke with 
most amazing spirit and judgment, and much more like an 
eminent lawyer than any of his counsel; and the result of 
that day was, that be should prepare his affidavit, which 
the court would take into consideration. Accordingly, 
on the 9th, he was brought into court again, and bis af¬ 
fidavit read, in which he swore, that some material wit¬ 
nesses for him were not to be had, particularly one Owens, 
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who he said was present all the time ; but the judges, 
after long debates, were of opinion, that nothing sufficient 
was offered to put off the trial; however, to shew their 
indulgence, they would give him that day, and part of the 
next, to see if he could strengthen his affidavit by that of 
others. But when the new affidavit was produced on the 
10th, it was unanimously and peremptoiily resolved by 
the court, that he had not shewn sufficient cause to post¬ 
pone his trial, and accordingly they gave him notice to 
prepare for it on the 11 th, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The judges came on the bench at nine o’clock, and 
sat there till eleven at night, without stirring out of court. 
During the whole time of the trial, M'Naughton took his 
notes as regularly as any of the lawyers, and cross-exa¬ 
mined all the witnesses, with the greatest accuracy. He 
was observed to behave with uncommon resolution. 

His chief defence ivas founded on a letter he produced, 
as w’l'ote to him by Miss Knox, in wliich site desired him 
to intercept her on the road to Dublin, and take her 
away; but this letter was proved a forgery of his own, 
which after condemnation he confessed. 

He took great pains to exculpate himself from the 
least design to murder any one, much less his dear w ife 
(as he always called her;) he declared solemnly, that his 
intent was only to take her out of the coach, and carry 
her off; but as he received the first wound, from the first 
shot that was fired, the anguish of that wound, and the 
prospect of his ill success in his design, so distracted him, 
that being ivholly involved in confusion and despair, he 
fired, he knew not at what, or whom, and had the mis¬ 
fortune to kill the only person in the world that was dear 
to him; that he gave the court that trouble, and laboured 
thus, not to save his own life, (for death was now his 
choice) but to clear his character from such horrid guilt, 
as designedly to murder his better half, for whom done 
he wished to live. 

These were his solemn declarations, butthedirectcon-^ 
tiTU'y was proved in court by several witnesses, whom he 
cross-examined with great spirit, and seemed to insinuate, 
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were brought there to destroy him. And as the jury 
could only form their opinion on the testimony of the 
witnesses before them, who were examined on their oaths 
with the utmost care and solemnity, they brought him in 
“ Guilty.” 

He heard their verdict without the least concern, tell¬ 
ing them, “ They had aequ\,tted themselves with justice to 
their countryand when Mr. Baron Mountney pro¬ 
nounced the sentence upon him and his accomplice Dun¬ 
lap, wlio was found guilty with him, though he did it in 
so pathetic a manner, as very visibly affected every one, 
M'Naughton appeared with the same indifference as at 
the beginning of the trial, and only begged the court 
would have compassion on poor Dunlap. He said, “ he 
was his tenant; that he possessed a very profitable lease, 
which was near expiring; that he had promised him a 
renewal, if he would assist him in recovering his wife; 
that he had forced his consent to accompany him in that 
action. He therefore begged of the court to represent 
Dunlap as a pioper object of mercy. For his own life, 
he said, it w'as not worth asking for; and, were he to 
choose, death should be his choice, since Miss Knox, his 
better half, was dead.” 

But when the unhappy man’s plan for seizing the young 
lady, and carrying her off, is properly considered, what a 
scheme of madness does it appear ; and how surprising it 
is that he should get any wretches so blindly infatuated 
as to aid and assist him in so wild and dangerous an un¬ 
dertaking! Was not the sack full of fire-arms that were 
carried to the cabin (and perhaps all loaded there!) 
enough to alarm them that murder might ensue ? Do not 
most families, who travel with an equipage and servants, 
go armed r and might not this be particularly expected of 
a family that had particular fears ? 

When the two armed parties met in open day, on such 
a desperate business, what but murder could be the con¬ 
sequence ? and after the loss of two or three lives, suppose 
tlie assaulters had been conquerors, where must they 
have carried their prize ? Would not the country have 
VOh. ii. 3 M *43 
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been raised ? Would not they have been pursued ? Be¬ 
sides, was not the young lady going to Dublin f A city 
that unhappy man was too well acquainted with. He 
knew it is situated near the sea; that a well-concerted 
plan laid there for carrying off the lady going home in a 
sedan chair from some visit, by bribing the chairmen, and 
having a boat ready on the qcays, might, with some de¬ 
gree of probability, have been executed. 

But without all doubt, he made all his accomplices and 
assistants believe, that his design was only to take the 
young lady away, whom he declared to be his wife; but 
the contrary appeared on the trial. There it was sworn 
by one of tlje evidences, Mr. Ash, that this unhappy 
wretch had vowed long ago, to murder Mr. Knox and his 
whole family; and this fact evidently appeared, that he 
had not made the least provision for carrying her off that 
day, nor once demanded her at the coach side. 

Agreeable to the sentence, Mr. M'Naughton, with his 
accomplice Dunlap, were executed on Tuesday the 15th 
of December, 1761, near Strabane, in the county of 
Tyrone. 

M'Naughton walked to the place of execution, but be¬ 
ing weak of his wounds, was supported between two men. 
He was dressed in a white flannel waistcoat trimmed 
with black buttons and holes, a diaper night cap tied 
with a black ribbon, white stockings, mourning buckles, 
and a crape tied on his arm. He desired the executioner 
to be speedy, and the fellow pointing to the ladder, he 
mounted with great spirit. The moment he was tied up, 
he jumped from it with such vehemence, as snapped the 
rope, and he fell to the ground, but without dislocating 
bis neck, or doing himself much injury. When they had 
raised him on his legs again, he soon recovered his senses; 
and the executioner borrowing the rope from Dunlap, 
and fixing it round M'Naughton’s neck, he went up the 
ladder a second time, and tying the rope himself to the 
gallows, he jumped firom it again with the same force, 
and appeared dead in a minute. 

Thus died the once universally admired M'Naughtoa, 
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in the 38th year of his age! deserted by all who knew 
him, in poverty and ignominy ! 

M'Naugbton not liking, he said, either the principles or 
doctrine of the clergyman who first went to prepare him 
for death, because it seems he made things too terrible to 
him, Mr. Burgoyne succeeded. As no carpenter could 
be found to make the gallsws, the sheriff looked out for 
a tree proper for the purpose, and the execution must 
have been performed on it, had not the uncle of the young 
lady, and some other gentlemen, made the gallows and 
put it up. The sheriff was even obliged to take a party 
of soldiers and force a smith to take off his ttolfs; other* 
wise he must have been obliged, contrary to law, to exe* 
cute him with his bolts on. The spccta;ur.s, «lio |aw him 
drop, when the rope broke, looked ujion it as some con¬ 
trivance for his escape, which tliey favoured all they could 
by running away from the place, and leaving it open. The 
populace would not probably liave been so well disposed 
towards him, had they known of his horrid designs of 
murder; but they bad been persuaded that he only meant 
to get possession of his wife. 


JOHN RICE, 

Executed at Tyburn, May 4, 1763,/or Forgery. 

Though extravagance brought this man to an untimely 
end, and though the amount of the forgery for which he 
suffered was immense, few criminals have excited more 

The fatal consequences of living beyond our income, 
are so strongly marked in the life of Mr. Rice, that it 
must surely serve as a caution to every one. Until the 
discovery of this forgery, his character was unimpeached; 
and his name was good to any reasonable amount. 

He was the son of Mr. Rfoe, of Spital-square, a con¬ 
siderable stock-broker, vvho;e behaviour had rendered 
hi.n esteemed by all who knew him, and the profits of 
whose profession enabled him to support his family in a 
style of great gentility. 
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Young Rice having received a liberal education, suc¬ 
ceeded his father in his business, and was so successful as 
a broker, that liis profits were estimated at twelve liun- 
dred pounds a-year. 

Unhappily for himself, he lived in too gay a manner, 
having a country-house at Finchley, an elegant town- 
house in John-street, near Gtay s-inn, besides which he 
kept a coach, chaise, chariot, and several livery-servants : 
it is probable that Mr. Rice might have supported his 
credit, but flushed with success, he wished to grow still 
richer than he was, which led him on to that species of 
gaining called speculating in the stocks, by wliich he 
suffered so greatly, that, at different times, he was said to 
be a loser to the amount of sixty thousand pounds. 

In the vain hope, ho'wever, of recovering his circum¬ 
stances, he was tempted to the commission of forgery- 
Amonghis employers, was Mrs. Ann Pierce, a Yorkshire 
lady, who had a very considerable property in South Sea 
stock; and fn her name Rice was rash enough to forge 
letters of attorney, by which he received upwards of 
19,900/. 

Mrs. Pierce having occasion to come to town soon 
after these transactions, and Rice hearing of the intended 
journey, he thought it necessary to consult his safety in 
flight; and immediately took a post-chaise for Dover, 
and embarked in the packet-boat for Calais, where he 
soon landed. 

He then travelled to Cambray, a city in French Flan¬ 
ders, which he had been taught to consider as a privileged 
place, where he could remain unmolested ; it appears, 
however, that this is not the case ; for the archbishop of 
Cambray, though a prince of the empire, is subject to the 
parliament of Tournay, and had therefore no pow'er to 
protect a criminal fugitive. 

Whether Mrs. Rice knew of her husband’s design pre¬ 
vious to his departure, or by letter from him, is uncertain; 
but she determined to follow him, and taking a post- 
chaise, reached Harwich, where she embarked in the 
packet for Holland, designing to travel thence to.Cam¬ 
bray; but the wind proving contrary, the vessel was 
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obliged to put back to Harwich, whence Mrs. Rice re¬ 
turned to London, proposing to re-eiubark on a future 
occasion. 

It is probable that Mrs. Rice now apprehended herself 
in security; but she had no sooner arrived in London 
than she was taken into custody, and being carried before 
the lord-mayor, bank-notes to the amount of 4,700/. 
were found sewed up in her stays. 

On her examination, she acknowledged whither her 
husband had retired : and the crime with which he was 
charged being thought to affect pul)lic credit, our ministry 
dispatched a messenger to the English ambassador at 
Paris, desiring that he would use his interest in France, 
to have the culprit delivered up to the justice of the laws 
of his native country. 

This requisition was instantly complied with; and 
orders being sent to Cambray, to secure Mr. Rice, notice 
was transmitted to London, that he was in custody ; on 
which one of the clerks of the Bank, and another of the 
South-Sea house, went over with one of the king’s mes¬ 
sengers, to bring the unhappy man to England. 

On their arrival at the prison of Cambray, they found 
the presumed culprit in a state of great dejection. They 
were proceeding to have hand-cuffed him; but he fell on 
his knees, and with tears implored that they would dis¬ 
pense with this disgraceful circumstance. They gene¬ 
rously complied : and Rice was placed in one post-chaise 
with the messenger, and the gentlemen going before 
them in another. 

Having arrived at Dover they proceeded immediately 
towards London, and the newspapers having mentioned 
what had happened respecting Mr. Rice, the public 
curiosity w'as so much excited, that crowds of people 
attended at every place where they stopped to take a 
view of the unfortunate prisoner. 

On his arrival in London, he was carried before the 
lord-mayor, who remarking the utmost candour, even to 
generosity, in his answers to the questions that were pro¬ 
posed to him, committed him to tlie Poultry-compter, 
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in.stead of sending him to Newgate; presuming that his 
situation might be rendered less disagreeable in tlie 
former prison than in the latter. 

In his way from the Com()ter to the Old Bailey, he 
fainted several times, and when brought to the bur, he 
sunk down, without any signs of life; and it was a con¬ 
siderable time before be coujd be recovered. He was 
then brought to the inner bar, and as he was languid, 
pale, and trembling, was indulged with a chair; but even 
then, it was not without assistance that he «as kept up 
while arraigned. He forged four letters of attorney, but 
was tried only on one, empowering him to sell five 
thousand pounds, and for fraudulently selling five hundred 
pounds, part of that sum, to Thomas Brooksbank. His 
general appearance, and extreme distress, touched all 
present on the awful occasion with compassion. 

The particulars of the trial consist chiefly of official 
proof of the forgery; in short, the unhappy man had him¬ 
self acknowledged the forgery before tlie lord-ntayor. 
When he heard the fatal verdict pronounced, he looked 
up to lord Mansfield, who presided, with a countenance 
w hich bespoke the bitterness of his heart, and with eyes 
overflowing with tears, implored the intercession of the 
coui t with his majesty to spare his life. 

In answer to this lord Mansfield advised him not to 
flatter himself with hope of that mercy which there was no 
probability of being extended to him. His lordship far¬ 
ther said, “ Considering your crime, and its consequences, 
in a nation where there is so much paper credit, I must 
indeed tell you, I think myself bound in duty and con¬ 
science to acquaint his majesty, that you are no object of 
his mercy.” His lordship farther observed, “ that all 
public companies should take warning, by the present 
instance, carefully to examine all letters of attorney, for 
the more effectual prevention of fraud.” 

After conviction as well as before, Mr. Rice gave every 
sign of the most sincere contrition. W hile under sentence 
ot death, he made the most serious preparation for the 
important change that awaited him. He expected the 
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warrant for his execution some days before it arrived: 
and when it came the fatal news was concealed from him 
till his wife, who was then present, had retired. 

It is recorded, to the credit of Mr. Rice, that before he 
quitted the kingdom, he sent for his tradesmen’s bills, and 
discharged all those that were delivered. 

Mr. Rice’s friends petitipned that he might be allovred 
a coach to the place of execution; but this favour w'as 
denied, and he was placed in a cart, and attended by a 
faithful friend, who w'as too generous to leave him till the 
last fatal moment. 

At the place of execution Ite attended alone to prayers, 
where he expressed himself with ardour and fervency, 
suffering the pains of death with a placid hope of a happy 
immortality ; and, perhaps, no man ever expiated his 
crimes at the fatal tree, more universally lamented. 

'J’be mother of Mr. Rice was living at the time his 
mistbrtunes commenced ; and her friends, anxious to al¬ 
leviate her distress, told her that her son was taken ill at 
Can)bray ; they then added, that his life was despaired 
of; and at length said he w'as dead. The old lady lived 
at Stoke Newington; and when, on the day after execu¬ 
tion, the cryers of dying-speeches made their perambula¬ 
tions, the inhabitants of Newington, gave the poor people 
money not to cry the speeches near the house. 


PAUL LEWIS, 

Executed at Tyburn, May 4, 1763,/or Highway 
Robbery. 

The history of this man displays a great variety of vil¬ 
lainy; and presents another sad instance of a pious 
clergyman, through a son’s wickedness, 

“ Bringing his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Paul Lewis was born at Horsemonseux, in Sussex, and 
was the son of a worthy clergyman at that plaice, who put 
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him to a grammar school at a very early age; but such 
was bis aversion to study, that iie made not any reason 
able degree of progress; on M-hich bis father took him 
home, with an intention to have instructed him himself; 
but, finding that he had no propensity to learning, he 
procured him, through the interest of Sir Cecil Bishop, a 
commission in the train of artjllery. 

Paul, tliough a dunce, had great ambition to become a 
fine gentleman, and in his spirited attempts to attain that 
character, he ran in debt with his tailor, to the amount of 
about one hundred and fifty pounds, which obliged him 
to run away and go to sea, where it appears, he had 
for some time behaved so well, that he was made first a 
cadet, then a'midshipman, and finally, a lieutenant in the 
.royal navy. 

He was at the taking of Senegal, the burning of the 
ships in Cancalle-bay, the reduction of Cherburg, the 
battle of St. Cas, the siege of Guadaloupe, the engage¬ 
ment under Sir Edward Hawke, in all which services he 
behaved with courage and activity. 

He had vices, however, not common to bravery, and 
very different from the irregular sallies of a high spirited 
and strong passion. Paul was not only wicked but base ; 
not only a robb*^ but a scoundrel; of which he gave many 
proofs. While bn board tlie ship he collected three guineas 
a piece from many of his brother officers, to lay in stores 
for a West-India voyage, and then ran away with tlie 
collection from the ship, and commenced highwayman. 

Having thus began his iniquitous course of life, he 
went to a public-house, in Southwark, staid great part of 
the day, and supped; after which he went to an inn, 
hired a horse, and stopped a gentleman and his son in a 
post-chaise, and having robbed them, returned to the 
public- house, in Southwark. 

Being apprehended for this offence, he was brought to 
trial at Kingston, when the people of the public-house 
swearing that he had not been absent from noon till mid¬ 
night, more than half an hour, he was acquitted. 

After this he committed a variety of robberies, and was 
twice in imminent danger of that fiste which at length 
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overtook him, of which we shall now proceed to relate 
the particulars. 

I^iCwis and an accomplice having robbed a gentleman 
and lady in a post-chaise, near Paddington, the robbers 
rode some miles together, and then agreed to part, and 
commit their depredations separately. 

They had not long parted, when Lewis stopped a gen¬ 
tleman named Brown, and demanded his money. Mr. 
Brown resisted the highwayman with such determined 
resolution, that Lewis tired at him, but happily without 
effect. 

At this juncture Mr. Brown’s horse took fright, and 
threw him ; but being little injured, he sooti recovered, 
and saw Lewis in the custody of Mr. Pope, a constable, 
who had got him down, and was kneeling on his breast; 
a circumstance that arose from the following accident: 
as Mr. Pope was riding on the same road, a gentleman 
and lady told him they had been robbed by two highway¬ 
men, and desired him to be cautious; but this induced 
him to ride on the faster, and he arrived at the critical 
spot in a short time after the robbery was committed, 
and seized Lewis. 

Pope desired Mr. Brown to ride after the other high¬ 
wayman who had been on the road ; but at this instant 
Lewis arose, and presenting a pistol, swore he would 
shoot Pope. The latter, howevei’, was in no degree 
intimidated, but knocking the pistol out of his hand, 
threw him down, and secured him in the manner above- 
mentioned : after which he tied his hands behind his 
back, and searching his pockets, found ten pistol-bullets 
in them. 

The highwayman w-as conveyed to New Prison, and 
after having laid there one night, was taken before a 
magistrate, who committed him to Newgate. 

At the ensuing sessions in the Old Bailey, he was 
brought to trial. The evidence against him was exceed¬ 
ingly strong. He attempted, however, to make a kind 
of defence; but it amounted to nothing and he received 
senteifte of death. 

VoL. n. 3 N ’43 • 
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Such was the baseness and unfeeling profligacy of this 
wretch, that when his almost heart-broken father visited 
him for the last time in Newgate, and put twelve guineas 
into his hands, to defray his expences, be slipped one of 
the pieces of gold into the cuff of his sleeve, by a dexterous 
slight, and then opening his hand, shewed the venerable 
and reverend old man, that there was but eleven; upon 
which he took from his pocket another, and gave it him, 
to make up the number he intended. 

Having taken a last farewell of his parent, he turned 
round to his fellow-prisoners, and exultingly exclaimed, 

“ I have flung the old fellow out of another guinea.” 

The ordinary of Newgate represented the behaviour of 
Lewis in a very unfavourable light; hinting, atnong other 
things, that he had threatened his life, declaring that he 
should never again have an opportunity of attending a 
criminal under sentence of death. The unhappy Rice, 
whose case is the subject of the preceding narrative, being 
one day in the chapel, with a view to receive the sacra¬ 
ment, Lewis demanded an admittance to the same solemn 
service ; but being refused, unless he gave some proof of 
penitence, he said to the ordinary, “ Whether I am fit or 
not, what is that to you! Damn you! I will beat you 
before I have done with you, unless you give it me. I 
am as good a Christian as you, you scoundrel.” 

In Newgate, he was allowed the title of Captain, by 
the other prisoners, and assumed all the villainy of Mac- 
heath. He sat at the head of the table, sang obscene 
songs, and damned the parson (the ordinary.) He gave 
out that he would die like a man of honour, and that no 
hangman should put a halter round his neck, intimating 
that he would put an end to his own life. 

This aggravated crime, however, he appears not to 
have had courage enough to commit; for after having 
concealed, or pretended to conceal, a knife in his pillow 
many days and nights, for that purpose, be suffered it 
to be found, by dropping it, as though by chance, in the 
chapel. 

He procured a letter to be written in his name, i(for he 
could not form one himself) to J^ines Eyre, Esq. tlien ' 
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Recorder of London, where in a lo% style, be claimed 
descent from Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, and re¬ 
lationship to many noble and ancient families; recapi* 
tulating his service in the navy, and imploring pardon of 
his majesty. 

When the warrant for execution arrived he lost all his 
assumed courage, his vaundngs sunk into trembling fears, 
and he became as abject, as he before appeared hardened. 
He uttered many penitent exclamations, and was acL 
initted to the sacrament the morning of his execution. 

Having arrived at Tyburn, he looked round him with 
a face of inexpressible anguish, and then addresed him¬ 
self to the multitude in the following terms; 

“ This dreailful sight vvill not, I believe, invite any of 
you to come here, by following my example; but rathw 
to be warned by me.. I am but twenty-three years of 
age, a clergyman's son, bred up among gentlemen—this 
wounds me the deeper; for to whom much is given, of 
thenj more is required. 

“ My friends, I intreat you all to avoid such offences 
as may bring you here, on any account, especially for 
the sake of your families. Let the memory of my evil 
actions die with me, and do not reflect on my aged father. 
Hitherto I have been a disgrace to all that knew me; 
were I to begin my life again, I would live an honour to 
society.” 


COUNTRY RIOTS, 

Ozeing to the High Price of Provisions in the year 
1766, with an account of the Execution of some (f 
the Rioters. 

In the year 1766, the country people rose in a tumul¬ 
tuous manner, in various parts of England. The cause of 
the dreadful outrages, was the high price of corn, and the 
following extract from the king’s s[)eech to both houses 
of parliament, will shew that tliere was some reason for 
discontent. 
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“ My Lords and Gendemen, 

“ The high price of wheat, and the defective produce 
of that grain last harvest, together with the extraordinary 
demands for the same from foreign parts, have principally 
determined me to call you thus early together, that I 
might have the sense of parliament, as soon as con¬ 
veniently might be, on a matter so important, and par¬ 
ticularly affecting the poorer part of my subjects. 

“ The urgency of the necessity called upon me, in the 
mean time, to exert my royal authority for die preserva¬ 
tion of the public safety, against a public calamity which 
could admit of no delay. 

“ I have ‘before, by and with the advice of my privy 
council, laid an embargo on wheat and wheat flour 
going out of the kingdom, until the advice of my parlia¬ 
ment could be taken thereon. 

“ If further provision of law be requisite or expedient, 
w ith regard to tiie dearness of corn, so necessary for the 
sustenance of the poorer sorts, they cannot escape the 
wisdom of parliament, to which I recommend the due 
consideration thereof. 

“ At the same time, I must with concern take notice, 
that notwithstanding my cares for the i)eo{)le, a spirit of 
the most daring insurrection has, in divers parts, broke 
forth in violence of the most criminal nature. 

“ Necessary orders have been given for bringing such 
dangerous offenders to condign punishtnent and speedy 
justice; nor shall vigilance and vigour on my part be 
wanting to restore obedience and reverence to the law 
and the government.” 

The principal of the riotous acts, committed on ac¬ 
count of this scarcity of corn, we liavc carefully selected 
and for the convenience of our readers, we have arranged 
them in alphabetical order. 

At Aylesbury the people rose, and seized a quantity of 
bread and butter in the market. The magistrates caused 
the ring-leaders to be seized. And they were tried, con¬ 
victed, and imprisoned. « 
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Austle, St. The tinners rose, and compelled the 
butchers to lower their prices. 

Bath. Tlie mob rose, and did much mischief in the 
difterent markets before they dispersed. 

Barmtaple, (Devonshire.) The poor joined in a 
body, and compelled the farmers to sell wheat at five 
shillings per bushel. * 

Bewdley. The mob lowered the price of wheat, meat, 
and butter. 

Beckingham, near Bath. A miller and his son pro¬ 
cured fire arms, and fired upon the people, killing a man 
and a boy, and desperately wounding others, which so ex¬ 
asperated the rest, that they set fire to the* mills, and 
burnt them to the ground. 

Bey'wick-upon-Tweed. The people were in commo¬ 
tion on account of the vast quantities of corn bought for 
exfiortation. 

Bradley, near Trowbridge. A mill was destroyed by 
the poi)ulace, wlio divided the corn found therein among 
themselves. 

Biriningham. A vast mob rose on the fair-day, and 
sold the bread and cheese at their own prices. An affray 
happened between them and the peace officers, and some 
of the ring-leaders were sent to gaol. The bakers, in 
order to appease the peofde, agreed to make a quantity of 
household bread at one jtenny per pound. 

Bradford, in VV'iltshire. The provision warehouses 
and shops were plundered ; one man concerned in this 
liot was hanged. 

Broomagrore, in Worcestershire. They obliged the 
farmers to sell their w heat at five shillings per bush^el, and 
the butchers their meat at twopence-halfpenny per pound. 

Colton, Great, in Warwickshire. They rose, tra¬ 
versed the country, and did considerable damage, till, 
heing met by the military, they were attacked and dis¬ 
persed, and eight of them were killed. 

Coventry. The mass of the peojde rose, and were 
joined by the colliers from the neighbouring coal-pits. 
1 h(!y began their outrages l)y plundering the warehouses 
•of cheese, and selling the same to tlie poor at low prices. 
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They then took whatever provisions they met with by 
main force. 

Denningion. The mob rose, and first plundered a 
warehouse of cheese which was defended by eighteen men 
with arms; tl»ey were afterwards pursued by the owner, 
and a large party of his friends, but to no purpose ; the 
mob defending themselves by throwing stones, and drove 
back their pursuers. 

Derby. They rose in great numbers, attacked a party 
of light-horse, severely pelted them with stones, and 
wounded the commanding officer. They then plundered 
a warehouse of cheese; in doing which thirty-four of them 
were apprehended, pinioned, and carried to gaol. The 
remainder soon afterwards assembled, and attacked an 
arcned boat, on the river Derwent, which they plundered 
of cheese to the value of three hundred pounds, and dis¬ 
tributed it among the poor. They paid no regard to the 
magistrates, and were restrained alone by the military, 
from doing greater mischief. 

Exeter. The people broke open a cheese ivarehousc, 
and sold it at a low price. They were intimidated from 
proceeding to further extremities by the military. 

Gloucester. In order to appease the clamours of the 
poor, the most considerable farmers from the hills, agreed 
to supply the market with wheat at five shillings a bushel, 
and actually sold large quantities at that price. 

Hampton, in Gloucestershire. They rose in consider¬ 
able numbers, but were opposed by the military; yet not 
before they had pulled down some houses containing 
provisions, and some lives were lost. 

Honiton, in Devonshire. They rose and seized sacks 
of wheat, lodged by the farmers in public-houses, brought 
them into the market, and sold it at five shillings and 
six-pence per bushel. Tliey returned the sacks to the 
owners. 

Leicester. The people seized three waggon loads of 
cheese, and divided it among themselves. 

Ludlow, in Shropshire. The colliers from the Cleehill, 
near this town, assembled in a body, and pullcjd down 
the still-house in that town. They went in a very orderly,, 
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manner, and returned without doing further mischief. 
'I'he magistrates promised that the still should not be 
worked; but nothing could divert them from their deter¬ 
mined purpose. 

Maidenhead, in Berkshire. A number ot bargemen 
entered tliis town, on account of the high price of provi¬ 
sions, and committed several outrages, in seizing provi¬ 
sions, &c. but w'ere opposed by the civil power, and the 
ring-leaders seized and sent to Reading gaol—three oi 
them were hanged. 

Malmsbury. The people rose in great numbers, 
seized on all the corn they could hnd, and sold it at hve 
shillings per bushel, but were honest enough to give the 
farmers the money. 

Marlow, Great, in Buckinghamshire. A mob of 
bargemen rose, and extorted money from the gentlemen 
and farmers in that neighbourhood, with which they pur¬ 
chased spirituous liquors, and intoxicated themselves, 
and in that state were very mischievous. 

Nottingham. A mob entered this town on the fair- 
day, seized upon all the cheese the factors had purchased, 
and distributed the same among the poor; leaving the 
farmers’ cheese unmolested. Here the military were 
called into the aid of the magistrate, and a skirmish took 
place in which a farmer w-as killed. 

Newbury, in Berkshire. A great mass of people as¬ 
sembled on the market-day, ripped open the sacks of 
wheat exposed for sale, and scattered the corn on the 
ground, seized the butter, meat, cheese, and bacon, in the 
shops, and threw it into the streets. I'hey so intimidated 
the bakers, that they sold their bread at two-pence the 
peck loaf. From Newbury the mob proceeded to Shaw- 
Mill, where they threw the flour into the river, broke the 
windows of the house, and did other considerable damage 
there to the amount of near a thousand pounds. A poor 
man named Parker, one of the mob, was killed, leaving 
a wife and five small children; and another man had his 
arm broke. 

Oftery, St. Mary, in Devonshire. The flour mills 
were destroyed by the mob. 
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Pagetvwell, near Stroud, in Gloucestershire. The 
mob committed outrages, in order to lower the price of 
bread. Mr. Chandler, a shopkeeper, shot one of them 
dead, who was breaking info his house in the night; 
whereupon they set fire to his house, and burnt it to the 
ground. Mr. Chandler surrendered himself, was tried, 
and honourably acquitted—tiiree hanged. 

Redruth, in Cornwall. The tinners rose, and intimi¬ 
dated the butchers to reduce the price of their meat, and 
the farmers their wheat. 

Salisbury, in Wiltshire. The risings of the people 
here were very numerous, and great mischief was ap¬ 
prehended ; 'but by the prudent measures taken by the ma¬ 
gistrates, and the farmers lowering the price of wheat, 
danger was happily averted. Some of the ringleaders 
w’ere, however, apprehended and committed to prison— 
one hanged. 

Setbury. The warehouses containing cheese and ba¬ 
con were forcibly entered. The cheese was sold by the 
mob at three-pence, and the bacon at four-pence per 
pound. * 

Sidbury, in Devonshire. The mills of this place were 
destroyed by the mob. 

Stourbridge, in Worcestershire. The people rose in 
great numbers, and compelled farmers, butchers, and 
dealers to lower the price of meat, wheat, butter, &c. 

Tipton, in Devonshiie. A number of poor people as¬ 
sembled, pulled down the flour mills, and did much other 
damage. 

Wallingford. The people rose in one body, and regu¬ 
lated the prices of bread, cheese, butter, and bacon. 

Wincanton, in Devonshire. The poor rose and did 
considerable damage, seizing the wheat and meat. 

Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, The people rose 
and compelled the farmers to sell wheat at five shillings 
per bushel, and butchers their meat at two-pence-half- 
penny per pound. 

In various other parts of the kingdom did the poor thus 
riotously cry for bread, and seize provisions wherever 
they could ^ found; till parliament at length sougiit to 
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remedy the evil, and granted some temporary relief to 
the distress of the people. 

The Special Commission issued by government, for the 
purpose of bringing the riotous poor to punishment, for 
ofl'ending the laws, in their cry for bread, were opened by 
die judges of the different superior courts of record, in 
the early part of the month*of December, when numbers 
of misguided, half-starved wretches were condemned to 
death, and some of them actually executed. 

At Reading several were tried, and sentenced to death, 
thi-ee of whom were hanged, viz, Daniel Ecland, William 
Simpson, and John Skelton. 

At Salisbury four received sentence of death, one of 
whom was executed. 

At Gloucester nine were condemned, and three exe¬ 
cuted : and at several other towns where the Special 
Commission was opened, numbers were condemned, 
some executed and others pardoned, whose names do not 
appear; nor indeed, can they be of any import to the 
reader; their offences being the same, and attended with 
nearly the same circumstances. 

During these commotions numbers of threatening 
letters w'ere received by wealthy farmers and contractors, 
and several advertisements appeared in the London 
Gazette, offering rewards for the discovery and convic¬ 
tion of the writers. 

To give them all, would far exceed the limits of our 
plan, and we shall therefore deem the following sufficient, 
which was received by Mr, Rabley, of Birmingham : 

“ This is to acquaint the public, that there is a very 
large body of us at Kidderminster and Stourbridge, and, 
by G—d, we will go through the work now, or die. We 
have sworn one another in, and if any poor man will come 
to Stourbridge, and be sworn in, we will maintain him 
and his family too. We have a large body, already up¬ 
wards of two thousand, sivorn and ready armed. There 
shall be no banging in the case now, we will have all the 
gaols and prisons down before us, as we have sworn, and 
be d^ned if we won’t. Mr. Rabley, we desire you to 
Voi. ri. 3 O *43 
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put in the Birmingham Gazette, or you have a friend 
about your house if you do not gazette it, upon our word, 
we will have it down. 

“ So no more, your's, 

“ Already armed at Stourbridge, 

» U. B- 


ELIZABETH BROWNRIGG, 

Executed at Tyburn, September 14, \767,for Tor¬ 
turing her Female Apprentice to death. 

The long and excruciating torture in which this inhuman 
woman kept the innocent object ’ of her remorseless 
cruelty, before she finished the long-premeditated murder, 
more engaged the attention and roused the indignation of 
all ranks, than any criminal in the whole course of our 
melancholy narratives. 

This cruel woman having passed the early part of her 
life in the service of private families, was married to 
James Brownrigg, a plumber, who, after being seven 
years in Greenwich, came to London, and took a house 
in Flower-de-luce court, Fleet-street, where he carried on 
a considerable share of business, and had a little house 
at Islington, for an occasional retreat. 

She had been the mother of sixteen children, and 
having practised midwifery, was appointed, by the over¬ 
seers of the poor of St. Dunstan’s parish, to take care of the 
poor women who were taken in labour in the workhouse ; 
which duty she performed to the entire satisfaction of 
her employers. 

Mary Mitchell, a poor girl, of the precinct of White- 
friars, was put apprentice to Mrs. Brownrigg in the year 
1765 ; and about the same time Mary Jones, one of the 
children of the Foundling Hospital, was likewise placed 
with her in the same capacity ; and she had other ap¬ 
prentices. 

As Mrs. Brownrigg received pregnant women to lie-in 
privately, these girls were taken with a view of saving the 
expence of women servants. At first, the poor orphans 
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were treated with some degree of civility ; but this was 
soon changed for the most savage barbarity. 

Having laid Mary Junes across two chairs in the 
kitchen, she whi[)ped her with such wanton cruelty, that 
she was occasionally obliged to desist tiirough mere weari¬ 
ness. 

This treatment was frequently repeated; and IMrs. 
llrownrigg used to throw water on her when she had done 
whipping her, and sometimes she would dip her head into 
a pail of water. The room appointed for the girl to 
sleep in adjoined to the passage leading to the street-door, 
and as she had received many wounds on her head, 
shoulders, and various parts of hfer body, sho determined 
not to bear such treatment any longer, if she could effect 
her escape. 

Observing that the key w’as left in the street-door when 
the family went to bed, she opened the door cautiously 
one morning, and escaped into the street. 

Thus freed from her horrid confinement, she repeatedly 
enquired her way to the Foundling hospital, till she found 
it, and was admitted, after describing in what manner she 
had been treated, and shewing the bruises she had received. 

The child having been examined by a surgeon, who 
found her wounds to be of a most alarming nature, the 
governors of the hospital ordered Mr. Plumbtree, their 
solicitor, to write to James Brownrigg, threatening a pro¬ 
secution, if he did not give a proper reason for the .seve¬ 
rities exercised toward the child. 

No notice of this having been taken, and the governors 
of the hospital thinking it iiiqwudent to indict at common 
law, the girl was discharged, in consequence of an appli¬ 
cation to the chamberlain of London. The other girl, 
Mary Mitchell, continued with her mistress for tlie space 
of a year, during which she w-as treated with equal cruelty, 
and she also resolved to quit her service. Having 
escaped out of the house, she was met in the street by the 
younger son of Brownrigg, who forced her to return home, 
where her sufferings were greatly aggravated on account 
of her/ilopement. In the interim, the overseers of the 
precinct of White-friars bound Mary Clifford to Brown- 
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rigg; nor was it long before she experienced similar 
cruelties to those inflicted on the other poor girls, and 
possibly still more severe. She was frequently tied up 
naked, and beaten m ith a hearth broom, a horse-whip, or 
a cane, till she was absolutely speechless. This poor 
girl having a natural infirmity, the mistress would not 
permit her to lie in a bed, bdt placed her on a mat, in a 
coal-hole that was remarkably cold; however, after some 
time, a sack and a quantity of straw formed her bed, instead 
of the mat. During her confinement in this' wretched 
situation, she had nothing to subsist on but bread and 
water; and her covering, during the night, consisted only 
of her own clothes, so that she sometimes lay almost 
perished with cold. 

On a particular occasion, when she was almost starving 
with hungei', she broke open a cupboard in search of food, 
but found it empty ,* and on another occasion she broke 
down some boards, in order to procure a draught of 
water. 

Though she was thus pressed for the humblest necessa¬ 
ries of life, Mrs. Brownrigg determined to punish her with 
rigour for the means she had taken to supply herself with 
them. On this she caused the girl to strip to the skin, 
and during the course of a whole day, while she remained 
naked, she repeatedly beat her with the butt-end of a 
whip. 

In the course of this most inhuman treatment, a jack 
chain was fixed round her neck, the end of which was 
fastened to the yard door, and then it w'as pulled as tight 
as possible, without strangling her. 

A day being passed in the practice of these savage bar¬ 
barities, the girl was remanded to the coal-hole at night, 
her hands being tied behind her, and the chain still re¬ 
maining about her neck. 

The husband having been obliged to find his wife’s ap¬ 
prentices in wearing-apparel, tliey were repeatedly atript 
naked, and kept so for whole days, if their garments 
happened to be torn. 

The elder son had frequently the superintendance of 
these wretched girls; but this was sometimes committed 
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to the apprentice, who declareil, that she was totaHy 
naked one night when he went to tie her up. Tlie two 
poor girls were frequently so beaten, that their heads and 
shoulders appeared as one general sore; and when a 
plaister was applied to their wounds, the skin used to 
peel away with it. 

Sdmetimes Mrs. Brownrigg, when resolved on uncom¬ 
mon severity, useil to tie their hands with a cord, and 
draw them up to a water-pipe which ran across the ceil¬ 
ing in the kitchen; but that giving way, she desired her 
husband to fix a hook in the beam, through which a cord 
was drawn, and their arms being extended, she used to 
horsewhip them till she was wear}^ and till the blood fol¬ 
lowed at every stroke. 

The elder son having one day directed Mary Clifford to 
put up a half-tester bedstead, the poor girl was unable to 
do it; on which he beat her till she could no longer sup¬ 
port his severity ; and at another time, when the mother 
had been whipping her in the kitchen till she was abso¬ 
lutely tired, the son renewed the savage treatment. Mrs. 
Brownrigg would sometimes seize the poor girl by the 
cheeks, and forcing the skin down violently with her 
fingers, caused the blood to gush from her eyes. 

Mary Clifford, unable to bear these repeated severities, 
complained of her hard treatment to a French lady who 
lodged in the house; and she having represented the im¬ 
propriety of such behaviour to Mrs. Brownrigg, the inhu¬ 
man monster flew at'the girl, and cut her tongue in two 
places with a pair of scissars. 

On the morning of the 13lh of July, this barbarous 
woman went into the kitchen, and after obliging Mary 
Clifford to strip to the skin, drew her up to the staple 
and, though her body was an entire sore, from former 
bruises, yet this wretch renewed her cruelties with her 
accustomed severity. 

After whipping her till the blood streamed down her 
body, she let her down, and made her wash herself in a 
tub of cold water: Mary Mitchell, the other poc-r girl, 
being* present during this transaction. While Cliffonl 
was washing herself^ Mrs. Brownrigg struck her on the 
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shoulders, already sore iritb former bruises, with the butt- 
end of a whip; and she treated the child in this manner 
five times in the same day. 

The poor girl’s w’ounds now began to shew evident 
signs of mortification ; her mother-in-law, who had re¬ 
sided some time in the country, came about this time to 
town, and enquired after her,. Being informed that she 
was placed at Brownrigg’s, she went thither, but was re¬ 
fused admittance by Mr. Brownrigg, who even threatened 
to carry her before the lord mayor, if she came there to 
make further disturbances. Hereupon, the mother-in-law 
was going away, when Mrs. Deacon, wife of Mr. 
Deacon, baker, at the adjoining house, called her in, and 
informed her, that she and her family had often heard 
moanings and groans issue from Brownrigg's house, and 
that she suspected the apprentices were treated with un¬ 
warrantable severity. This good woman likewise pro¬ 
mised to exert herself to ascertain the truth. 

At this juncture, JMr. Brownrigg going to Hampstead 
on business, bought a hog, which he sent home. The 
hog was put into a covered yard, having a sky-light, 
which it was thought necessary to remove, in order to 
give air to the animal. 

As soon as it was known that the sky-light was re¬ 
moved, Mr. Deacon ordered his servants to watch, in 
order if possible, to discover the girls. Deacon’s servant- 
maid looking from a window', saw* one of the girls stoop¬ 
ing down, on which she called her mistress, and she 
desired the attendance of some of the neighbours, who 
having been witnesses of the shocking scene, some men 
got upon the leads, and dropped bits of dirt, in order to 
induce the girl to speak to them ; but she seemed wholly 
incapable. Hereupon, Mrs. Deacon sent to the girl’s 
mother-in-law, who immediately called upon Mr. Grundy, 
one of the overseers of St. Dunstan’s, and represented 
tlie case. Mr. Grundy and the rest of the overseers, 
with the women, went and demanded a sight of Mary 
Clitford; but Brownrigg, who had nick-named her Nan, 
told them that he knew no such person, but if they 
wanted to see Mary, (meaning Mary Mitchell,) they 
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might, and accordingly produced her. Upon this, Mr. 
Deacon’s servant declared, that Mary Mitchell was not 
the girl they wanted. Mr. Grundy now sent for a con¬ 
stable, to search the house, but no discovery was then 
made. 

Mr. Brownrigg tlircatened highly, but Mr. Grundy, 
with the spirit that became* the officer of a parish, took 
Mary Mitchell with him to the workhouse, where, on the 
taking off her leathern boddice, it stuck so fast to her 
wounds, that she shrieked with the pain ; but, on being 
treated with gi eat humanity, and told that she should not 
be sent back to Brownrigg’s, she gave an account of the 
horrid treatment that she and Mary Clifford had sus¬ 
tained, and confessed that she had met the latter on the 
stairs just before they came to the house. Hereupon, 
Mr. Grundy and some others returned to the house, to 
make a stricter search; on wliich Brownrigg sent for a 
lawyer, in order to intimidate them, and even threatened 
a prosecution, unless they immediately quitted the pre¬ 
mises. Unterrified by these threats, Mr. Grundy sent 
for a coach, to carry Brownrigg to the Compter; on 
which the latter promised to produce the girl in about 
half an hour, if the coach was discharged. This being 
consented to, the girl was produced ffom a cupboard, 
under a beaufet in the dining-room, after a pair of shoes, 
which young Brownrigg had in his hand during the jiro- 
posal, had been put upon her. It is not in language to 
describe the miserable appearance this poor girl made; 
almost her whole body was ulceratetl. 

Being taken to the workhouse, an apothecary was sent 
for, who pronounced her to be in danger. 

Brownrigg was conveyed to Wood-street-compter; but 
his wife and son made their escape, taking with them a 
gold watch and some money. Mr. Brownrigg was now 
carried before alderman Crossby, who fully committed 
him, and ordered the girls to be taken to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s hospital, where Mary Clifford died within a few 
days; and the coroner’s inquest being summoned, found 
a verdict of Wilful Murder against James and Elizabeth 
Brownrigg, and John their son. 
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In tlie mean time, Mrs. Brownrigg and her son, shifted 
fro m place to place in London, bought clothes in Rag- 
fair, to disguise themselves, and then went to Wands¬ 
worth, where they took lodgings in the house of Mr. 
Dunbar, who kept a chandler’s shop. 

This chandler happening to read a newspaper on the 
15th of August, saw an advertisement which so clearly 
described his lodgers, that he had no doubt but tliey 
were the murderers. 

On this he went to London the next day, which was 
Sunday, and going to church, sent for Mr. Owen, the 
churchw'arden, to attend him in the vestry, where he 
gave him such a description of the parties, that Mr. 
Owen desired Mr. Deacon and Mr. Wingrave, a con¬ 
stable, to go to Wandsworth, and make the necessary 
enquiry. 

On their arrival at Dunbar’s house, they found the 
wretched mother and son in a room by themselves, who 
evinced great agitation at this discovery, A coach being 
procured, they were conveyed to London, without any 
person in Wandsworth having knowledge of the affair, 
except Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar. 

At the ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey, the father, 
mother, and son, were indicted; when Elizabeth Brown¬ 
rigg, after a trial of eleven hours, was found guilty of 
murder, and ordered for execution; but the man and his 
son, being acquitted of the higher charge, w'ere detained, 
to take their trials for a misdemeanour, of which they were 
convicted, and imprisoned for the space of six months. 

After sentence of death was passed on Mrs. Brown¬ 
rigg, she was attended by a clergyman, to whom she con¬ 
fessed the enormity of her crime, and acknowledged the 
justice of the sentence by which she had been condemned. 
The parting between her and her husband and son, 
on the morning of her execution, was affecting beyond 
description. The son falling on his knees, she bent her¬ 
self over and embraced him; while the husband was 
kneeling on the other side. 

On her way to the fatal tree, the people expressed their 
abhorrence of lier crime, in terms which, though not 
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proper at the moment, testified their detestation of her 
cruelty. Before her exit, she joined in prayers with the 
ordinary of Newgate, whom she desired to declare to the 
multitude, that she confessed her guilt, and acknow¬ 
ledged the justice of her sentence. 

After execution, her body was put into a hackney- 
coach, conveyed to Surgeons’-hall, dissected, and anato¬ 
mized : and her skeleton hung up in Surgeons’-hall. 


COMMOTIONS IN LONDON, 

(commonly called wilkes’s riots,) 

With a sketch of the various Offences, the Conviction, 
and Punishment of that Plebeian Idol. 

The year*1768 will ever be remembered in the annals 
of the English history, on account of the murders and 
mischief committed by a deluded mob, stimulated by 
the writings of John Wilkes, Esq. an alderman of Lon¬ 
don, and member of parliament for Aylesbury. 

The most scandalous and offensive of bis writings, 
were in a periodical publication called “ The North 
Briton,” No.^45, and a pamphlet entitled “An Essay 
on Woman.” 

The North Briton was of a political nature; the other 
a piece of obscenity; the one, calculated to set the 
people against the government, the other to corrupt their 
morals. 

Among the ministers who found themselves more per¬ 
sonally attacked in the North Briton, was Samuel 
Martin, Esq. member for Camelford. This gentleman 
found his character, as secretary of the treasury, so 
vilified, that he challenged the writer to fight him. 

Wilkes had already been engaged in a duel Avith I^rd 
Talbot, and escaped unhurt; but Mr. Martin shot him 
in the body, of which wound he laid in imminent danger, 
dnrivg several days, and was confined to his house for 
some weeks. 

VoL. II. 3 P 
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The attorney-general filed informations against Wilkes, 
as author of the North Briton, No. 45, and a pamphlet 
entitled “ An Essay on Woman.” On these charges he 
was apprehended, and committed prisoner to the Tower, 
but soon admitted to bail. 

His papers were forcibly seized, for which he charged 
the secretaries of state with d robbery, and which was 
afterwards, by the court of King’s Bench, determined to 
have been illegal. 

Before his trial came on, Mr. Wilkes fled to France, 
under the pretext of restoring his health, which had 
suffered from his wound, and the harassing measures 
taken against him by the secretaries of state, lord Egre- 
mont and lord Halifax. No sooner was he out of the 
kingdom, than they proceeded to out-law him, dismissed 
him from his command as colonel of the Buckingham¬ 
shire militia, and expelled him from his seat in parlia¬ 
ment. 

But even a foreign land did not shelter him from the 
resentment of his fellow subjects. On the 15th of 
August, captain Forbes, in the British service, met 
Wilkes walking W’ith lord Palmelston in Paris, and 
though he had never seen either of them, yet, from a 
drawing, he conceived one of them to be the man who had 
so much abused his native country, Scotland. Finding his 
conjecture right, he-told Wilkes, that, as the author of 
the North Briton, he must fight him, and Mr. Wilkes 
referred him to his hotel; but when Mr. Forbes got an 
interview with him, which he stated to have been at¬ 
tended with much difficulty, he was answered that Mr. 
Wilkes would meet no man in combat, until he had 
foi^t lord Egremont, whom he could not challenge 
while he held his high official station under government. 

The captain insisted to no purpose; and then calling 
him a scpiindrel, threatened him with a caning, on their 
next meeting in the public streets. 

. Lord Egremont’s death, which happened at this junc¬ 
ture*, having released Wilkes from his pretended sangui- 
BRry-'deterroination against that nobleman, he wrote a 
ehaJlenge to captain Forbes, in a letter to his friend and 
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countrymen, Alexander Murmy, Esq. who was also then 
in Paris. In this address he says, “You know every 
thing that passed between us, and the wild, extravagant 
wish he (captain Forbes) formed of fighting me, without 
pretence, or provocation. I am no prize-fighter, yet I 
told him I would indulge him as soon as I could. I 
mentioned to him the affair of lord Egreinont, and a pre¬ 
vious engagement I thought myself under. Lord Egre- 
mont, to my great regrej:, (greater I believe tiian of any 
other person) has prevented my proceeding farther, and 
as a Frenchman would say, “ 11 m'a joiU- tin vilain tourl' 
I am now at captain Forbes’s service, and shall wait his 
commands. I do not know where he is, for he has not 
appeared in Paris for some time. As your house has 
been his asylum, I am necessitated to beg you. Sir, to 
acquaint captain Forbes, that I will be at JMenin, the 
first town in Austrian Flanders, on the confines of France, 
the 21 St of this month. Sept. 1763, and that Monsieur 
Goy will do me the honour of accompanying me; but 
he only.” 

We find nothing of this meeting, the captain having 
gone to England. 

In a few months Mr. Wilkes also returned to London, 
and gave notice, that he would, on a certain day, surrender 
himself on the informations filed against him. He then 
appeared in his place, as an alderman at Guildhall; and 
on .his return, the mob took the horses from his car¬ 
riage, and dragged it to his house, crying, “ Wilkes and 
Liberty!” 

On the 21st of February, 1764, the trial of Mr. 
Wilkes for the libels before-mentioned, came on before 
lord Mansfield, and he was found guilty of both. 

More than two years were occupied in law proceedings, 
on the validity of his apprehension, the seizure of his 
papers, and the outlawry, the detail of which would 
afford little entertainment to our readers. 

On the 27th of April, 1768, Mr. Wilkes was served 
with a writ of Capias Utlogatum, and he appeared before 
the tourt of King’s Bench, in the custody of the proper 
officer. His counsel moved to admit him to bail, but it 
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was opposed by the counsel for the crown; who con> 
tended tliat no precedent could be produced of a person 
under a criminal conviction being admitted to bail, for, 
by such an indulgence it might be said, that a man who 
flies from justice, and is thereupon outlawed, would be in 
a better state than the man who submits to it; in the latter 
case, after conviction, he must remain in custody until 
sentence is passed; whereas, in the former case, he 
would be at large. 

The court was convinced by this argument, and Mr. 
Wilkes was ordered to the King’s Bench prison. In his 
way thither, the coach in which he was carried, was stopt 
by the mob, who took off the horses and dragged it, with 
him, through the city, to a public-house, in Spital-helds, 
where they permitted him to alight. From thence, about 
eleven at night he made his escape, and immediately pro¬ 
ceeded towards the prison, where he surrendered himself. 

The next day he was visited by many of his friends, and 
the prison was surrounded by a vast concourse of people, 
who, it was feared, would have offered some outrage ; but 
all remained quiet until night, when they pulled up the 
rails which inclosed the footway, with which they made a 
bonfire, and obliged the inhabitants of the borough of 
Southwark, to illuminate their houses ; nor would they 
disperse until the arrival of a captain’s guard of soldiers. 

From this time a mob constantly surrounded the King’s 
Bench prison for several days. At length the justices 
appeared, followed by the military, the riot-act was read, 
and the mob not dispersing, the soldiers were ordered to 
fire upon them. Many were killed, and among them 
some passengers, at a considerable distance from the 
scene of confusion. 

On the 28th the case of the outlawry was finally argued 
in the court of King’s Bench; serjeant Glynn, on the 
part of Mr. Wilkes, greatly added to his reputation, as 
a sound lawyer, and was ably answered by the attorney- 
general ; but the judges, though they somewhat differed 
in their reasons on the illegality of the outlawry, were 
unanimous in their opinion, that it should be revei;sed. 
This was a great point obtained by Mr. Wilkes, and 
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obnoxious as he was to government, the determination, 
consistent with law, was upright and honourable in the 
learned bench. 

Mr. Wilkes was not, however, destined to clear himself 
by this single point gained, for the attorney-general im¬ 
mediately moved, that judgment might be passed upon 
him on his several convictions. The prisoner’s counsel 
upon this, moved an arrest of judgment; and the court 
appointed the next Thursday to hear the arguments 
thereon. The general warrant on which Mr. Wilkes 
was apprehended, was also declared illegal. 

These determinations will shew the reader, that how¬ 
ever great a man’s crimes, he must be proceeded against 
according to the strict letter of the la»v of the land. In 
this respect Mr. Wilkes was hardly dealt with, and he 
took especial care to promulgate those hardships to the 
people. 

In his address to his constituents, the freeholders of 
Middlesex, he says, 

“ In the whole progress of ministerial vengeance 
against me for several years, I have shewn, to the con¬ 
viction of all mankind, that my enemies have trampled 
on the laws, and have been actuated by the spirit of 
tyranny and arbitrary power. 

“ The general warrant under which I was first ap¬ 
prehended has been judged illegal. The seizure of my 
papers was condemned judicially. The outlawry, so 
long the topic of violent abuse, is, at last, declared to have 
been contrary to law ; and on the ground first taken by 
my friend, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, is formally reversed.” 

On the day appointed for that purpose, the last effort 
was made to get rid of the remainder of the proceedings 
against Mr. Wilkes. The arguments for an arrest of 
judgment, though carried on with great ingenuity, would 
not hold, and he was found legally convicted of writing 
the libels. For that in The True Briton, he was fined 
500/. and sentenced to two years imprisonment in the 
King’s Bench prison; and for The Essay on Woman, 
500/, more, a farther imprisonment of twelve months, 
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and to find security for bis good behaviour for soven 
years. 

Previous to his imprisonment, Mr. Wilkes was elected 
member of parliament for Middlesex, when the mob pro¬ 
ceeded to various acts of outrage. They broke the win¬ 
dows of lord Bute, the prime minister, and of the man¬ 
sion-house, even that of the lady mayoress’s bed-chamber, 
forced the inhabitants of the metropolis to illuminate 
their houses, crying out, “ Wilkes and Liberty !" and all 
who refused to echo it back, were knocked down. 

A stone was thrown by this daring mob at the Polish 
count Rawotski, which he dexterously caught in his 
hand, the windows of his carriage in which he sat, being 
fortunately down. His lordship looking out and smiling, 
he received no other violence. 

The outrages of the populace were too many to be 
enumerated; several innocent people were killed, and 
numbers wounded. They broke windows without num¬ 
ber, destroyed furniture, and even insulted royalty itself. 

Thus we find, that Wilkes was long the idol of the 
mob, but like all other such leaders, he fell into oblivion, 
and passed through the crowd with as little notice as 
any other man. He greatly wished to possess the 
chamberlainship of London, but the better class of citi¬ 
zens were too wary to trust him with their cash, and 
after a contested election for that lucrative place, dder- 
man Hopkins was chosen. 

The metropolis, as well as various other parts of the 
kingdom, had not been so convulsed with riots and 
partial insurrections since the civil wars, as during the 
short time of Wilkes’s popularity. 

These disgraceful tumults, and the lenity, or as some 
would have it, the timidity of government, spread dis¬ 
affection into all classes of mechanics, who, thinking 
the time at band, when they might exact what wages 
they pleased, and perhaps beyond their masters’ profits, 
struck their work. 

The Watermen of the Thames assembled in a body 
before the mansitm-hoiise, and complained to the lord- 
mayor of the low prices of their fares, when his lordship 
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advised them to draw up a petition to parliament, which 
he would himself present; upon whi^ they gave him 
three cheers, and departed. 

The Spitalfields Weavers proceeded to greater out¬ 
rages. A great number of them forcibly entered the 
house of Mr. Nathaniel Farr, in Pratt’s-alley, cut to 
pieces and destroyed the silk-work manufactory in two 
different looms. They forcibly entered the house of his 
relation, Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt, in the same alley, and 
murdered a lad of seventeen years of age, by shooting 
him through the head with a pistol loaded with slugs. 
A reward was offered for apprehending these rioters, and 
his Majesty’s pardon offered to liim who discovered the 
murderer. 

The Sawyers assembled in large bodies, pulled down 
the saw-mill, lately erected at a great expence, on pre¬ 
tence that it deprived many workmen of employment. 
They also wanted more wages. 

The Hatters at the same time struck, and demanded 
encreased wages : but we do not hear of any outrages 
being committed by them.. 

The labouring Husbandmen rose in several parts of 
England, in order to reduce the price of grain. 

At Tenderton, in Kent, a paper was pasted on the 
church door, threatening the farmers, if they refused to 
sell their wheat at 10/. a load, and the millers, if they 
gave more; and exciting all the poor to assemble, and 
raise a mob, and those who refused were to have their 
right arms broke. 

At Hastings in Sussex, the mob committed various 
outrages on the farmers in that neighbourhood, and 
threatened the life of a Justice of the peace for attenipt- 
ing to commit one of them to prison. 

The Journeymen Coopers at Liverpool also rose in a 
body, and in a cruel manner forced one of their masters 
on a pole, and carried him through the streets, pretend¬ 
ing he had hurt their trade. 

The Subalterns of the Army and Marines also peti¬ 
tioned, though not in a tumultuous manner, for an increase 
of pay which being granted, they assembled at the Globe 
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Tavern, in the Strand, and deputed lieutenant Carrol to 
wait upon the Marquis of Granby, and General Conway, 
to return them thanks for their support on that occasion. 

The Lieutenants uf the Navy, followed their ex¬ 
ample, and deputed one of their rank to return thanks to 
the honourable Captain Henry, for his unvaiying perse- 
vermice in obtaining them the addition to their pay, of 
one shilling per day. 

The Sailors also following die example of the lands¬ 
men, went in a body of many thousands, with drums 
beating and colours flying, to St. James’s Palace, and 
presented a petition to the king, praying a “ Relief of 
Grievances.^^ Two days afterwards they assembled in 
much greater numbers, and proceeded as far as Palace- 
yard in order to petition parliament for an increase of 
wages; where they were addressed by two gentlemen 
standing on the top of a hackney-coach, who told them 
that their petition could not be immediately answered, 
but that it would be considered and answered in due 
time, whereupon the tars gave three cheers, and for a 
while dispersed. A short time, however, afterwards, 
they assembled at Limehouse, boarded several outward- 
bound ships, and forcibly carried away several of their 
crews, under pretence of not suffering ships to sail, until 
the seamens’ wages were increased. 


JAMES HOLLAND, 

Executed at Tyburn, March 18, 1772, for Forgery• 

The annals of the British nation do not record a more 
determined course of profligacy and plunder than that 
which will be found in the life of James Holland. 

Jonathan Wild, commonly called the prince of thieves, 
can alone dispute his title to pre-eminence in villainy: 
—he robbed under the cloak of a thief-taker ; and this, 
man committed his depredations as a sheriff’s officer. 
The one robbed the very thieves themselves; and the 
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other extorted from the unfortunate debtors their last 
shilling, till justice overtook him for committing for- 
gery, 

James Bolland was the son of a butcher, and was 
brought up to the same business. He gave early proofs 
of a profligate turn of mind, and constantly associated 
with worthless people of b»th sexes. 

The term of his servitude being expired, Bolland 
opened a shop in the Borough of Southwark, and his 
business afforded him a very favourable prospect of 
success ; but through his irregularity and extravagance 
his trade gradually declined, and to free himself from 
some embarrassments that his misconduct had produced, 
lie sold his effects. 

Bolland’s favourite associates, for some years, had 
been bailiffs, bailiff’s’ followers, thief-takers, and runners 
to the difTerent prisons ; and the natural cruelty of his 
disposition being encouraged by the example of the 
worthless people in whose company he spent the greatest 
part of his time, he resolved to gain a maintenance by 
preying upon the distresses of his fellow-creatures. 

Having procured himself to be appointed one of the 
officers to the sheriff of the county of Surrey, he hired a 
house at the bottom of Falcon-court, facing St. George’s 
church, Southwark ; and having fitted it up in the man¬ 
ner of a prison, it was soon inhabited by a number of un¬ 
fortunate persons. 

"When the persons he arrested, were in indigent cir¬ 
cumstances, he took them to gaol as soon as the law 
would permit; but those who were in a different situa¬ 
tion, were entertained in his house, till all their money was 
spent, or they insisted upon going to prison, to avoid 
further imposition, or till the writs by which they were 
detained, became returnable. 

The money he extorted from his guests, by divers 
stratagems, was so considerable, that he held the fees 
usually paid to lock-up houses as almost beneath his 
regard, and frequently distributed them among his fol- 
lowei^ and other servants. 

VoL. II. 3 Q 
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Bolland was continually endeavouring to encourage 
card-playing in his house, and when his unfortunate 
guests had recourse to that diversion, for employing the 
tedious moments of confinement, he seldom failed to join 
in the game; and though he suffered no opportunity of 
cheating them, even in the most palpable manner, to 
escape him, they were obliged to submit to the insult and 
imposition; for if they ventured to expostulate on the 
unfairness of his proceedings, it was his custom to dis¬ 
charge a volley of blasphemous oaths, and to threaten 
that he would instantly take them to gaol, for daring to 
affront him in his own house. 

Some of his prisoners, hoping their affairs would be 
speedily compromised, and others who were not so happy 
as to entertain such favourable expectations, wishing to 
remain as long as possible without the walls of a prison ; 
his insolence was submitted to by men, who, had not 
their spirits been depressed by the weight of misfortunes, 
would have disdained to be made the dupes of such 
atrocious and palpable villainy. 

Though the emoluments arising from the infamous 
pratices of Bolland were very considerable, they were 
not equal to the expences of his profligate course of life. 

His wine-merchant, and many other persons having 
demands upon him that he was unable to discharge, he 
procured a person to sue out a commission of bankruptcy 
against him ; but before the commission took place, he 
secreted his most valuable effects; and farther defrauded 
his creditors, by giving notes and other securities to a 
number of people who had received no valuable conside¬ 
rations from him; and by means of these nominal 
creditors he obtained his certificate’ in a very short time. 

Among a number of frauds committed while he lived 
in the Borough was the following: He went into Oxford¬ 
shire, and there purchased a string of horses. Having 
paid for them, he expressed a desire of having a mare, 
W'hich the owner positively refused to sell ; however, the 
following morning Bolland took away the horses he had 
bogght, and with them the mare, wholly unknown ,to the 
person whose property she was. The owner of the mare 
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intended to prosecute Bolland for the felony; but be was 
dissuaded from that measure, and advised to draw a bill 
upon him for the value of the beast. Bolland accepted 
the bill, but he became a bankrupt before the time of 
payment arrived. 

The infamous practices of Bolland had now rendered 
Jiis character so notorious, that the attornies in)agined 
that, if they continued to employ him, they should be re¬ 
flected upon for encouraging so abandoned a villain; and 
such repeated and heavy'complaints were made against 
him, that his business rapidly declined; but instead of 
endeavouring to obtain better success, by an amendment 
of his conduct, be seized every opportunity,of practising 
extortion and fraud with greater rapacity, and became a 
still more abominable pest to society. 

He resolved to move from Surrey into the county t»f 
Middlesex, where he expected more frequent opportuni¬ 
ties would occur for gratifying his avaricious and oppres¬ 
sive disjiosition. 

Notwithstanding the infamy that was justly annexed to 
the character of this accomplished villain, he procured 
persons to become his bondsmen, and made interest to be 
nominated one of the officers to the sheriff of the county 
of Middlesex. 

He^opened a sjmnging-house in the Savoy; but it was 
some time before he had a prospect of success. He in¬ 
dustriously sought every opportunity of joining in conver¬ 
sation with attornies, and by an artful insinuating conduct, 
at length ingratiated himself into the favour of several of 
that fraternity, who were not very remarkable either for 
discernment or integrity ; and his business gradually in¬ 
creased. 

Bolland was an almost daily frequenter of places where 
billiards and other games wore practised ; and at one of 
these meetings he fell into company with a gentleman, 
who employed him to arrest the captain of a ship in the 
East-India service, for a debt of three hundred pounds, 
promising him a handsome compliment, on condition of 
his secovering the money, or taking the prisoner into 
custody. Bolland assured his employer, that he w ould 
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use bis Utmost endeavours to serve the writ the next 
day. 

The following morning the gentleman set out for the 
country, and in the course of the day Bolland arrested the 
captain, who immediately paid the debt and costs. 

In a short time the captain proceeded on his voyage; 
and the gentleman, at whose.<suit he had been arrested, 
coming to London soon afterwards, Bolland waited upon 
him, and said though he had made use of every stratagem 
he could possibly devise, the captain had eluded all his 
art, and got to sea ; and in order to enhance the promised 
gratuity, he pretended, that his extraordinary vigilance to 
serve the writ had involved him in much trouble and some 
expence, for the truth of which he appealed to his fol¬ 
lowers, who readily supported all the falsities advanced 
by their wicked employer; and the gentleman, being 
thus deceived, made Bolland a handsome present. 

Upon the return of the ship from the East-Indies, 
another writ was taken out; but Bolland being gone to a 
horse-race, it was given to another oflScer. 

The bailiff went to Blackwall, and presently finding 
the captain, said he must either pay the three hundred 
pounds, or go with him to a place of security ; but the 
captain shewing the officer Bolland’s receipt for the 
money, he returned to town, and informed his employe- 
tbat the debt was discharged to Bolland, previous to the 
captain’s sailing for India. 

A suit at law was now instituted against Bolland, for 
the recovery of three • hundred pounds. Justice was 
so indisputably clear on the side of the plaintiff, that 
Bolland knew he must inevitably be cast, if tlie matter 
came to trial; yet, at a considerable expense, he pro¬ 
tracted a judicial decision of the case, imagining his ad¬ 
versary would give up his claim, rather than pursue him 
through all the delays and chicanery of the law. 

The cause at length was brought to a hearing, and 
judgment being pronounced in favour of the pluintiffi 
Bolland being surrendered by his bail, was taken in exe¬ 
cution. He was conducted to a lock-up-house, where 
he remained some time, and then moved himself by 
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habeas corpus to the Fleet-prison, from which place he 
was released by virtue of an act of insolvency. 

Bolland, and a person with whom he had contracted 
an acquaintance in the Fleet, were enlarged nearly at the 
same lime ; and the latter soon after went into business, 
and found means to procure bondsmen for his companion, 
who was again appointed an officer to the sheriff of Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Bolland now hired a large house in Great Shire-lane 
near Temple-bar, but, that the outward appearance might 
not convey an intimation of the service and tyrannical 
treatment that was to be exercised within, the windows 
were not, according to the general custom .at spunging- 
houses, secured with iron bars. 

When prisoners came into the house, he informed 
them, that it was his custom to charge six shillings per 
day for board and lodging; adding, that the entertainment 
would be such as should give universal satisfaction, and 
that all trouble and disagreements concerning reckonings 
would be avoided; and such as refused to comply with 
his exorbitant terms were instantly conducted to gaol. 

When Bolland’s prisoners appeared inclinable to re¬ 
move to the King’s Bench or Fleet, he used every artifice 
he could suggest for detaining them in his bouse, till they 
had exhausted the means of supplying his extravagant 
avarice ; but when their money was expended, no entrea¬ 
ties could prevail on the merciless villain to give them 
credit for the most trifling article, or to suffer them to 
continue another hour in his house. 

His common excuse for his rapacious and brutal con¬ 
duct was, that he incurred very considerable expence by 
supporting a house for accommodating gentlemen, and 
such as wished to be treated consistently with that cha¬ 
racter, must pay accordingly. 

Notwithstanding the public infamy of Bolland’s cha¬ 
racter, he transacted perhaps more than double the busi¬ 
ness of any man in the same profession. 

Not satisfied with the great emoluments he derived 
from acruelly oppressing his unhappy prisoners, he had 
recourse to practices which, though not less injurious in 
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themselves were more calculated to bring him under the 
censure of the law. 

He defrauded a great number of tradesmen of property 
to a considerable amount; and among them was an 
upholsterer, of whom he obtained household furniture to 
the value of 200/. under false pretences. 

Though Bolland was a inau ied man, he was violently 
addicted to the company of abandoned women; and 
when his wdfe expostulated on the impropriety of his 
illicit connections, he applied to her the most disgraceful 
epithets, accompanied with vollies of profane oaths, and 
frequently beat her in a barbarous manner. 

His conversation proved the vulgarity of his breeding, 
and his whole behaviour marked him as a worthless and 
detestable character. 

These disqualifying circumstances, however, proved 
no impediment to his being received on terms of fami¬ 
liarity by several women who were in the keeping of 
persons of distinction. But this will be no longer surpris¬ 
ing, when it is considered that money is ever a sufficient 
recommendation to the favour of that abandoned part of 
the sex who subsist on the wages of prostitution. 

Jjolland frequently took debtors into custody who had 
sought shelter within the verge of the Board of Green 
Cloth : and for an offence of this kind he was once called 
before the board, and ordered to pay the sum for which 
be had illegally detained the complaining party. 

Bolland was connected with two men of infamous 
characters ; one of whom was chiefly employed in disco¬ 
vering persons on whom the arts of villainy might be 
practised with the most success ; and the other was an 
attorney, by whose assistance Bolland was frequently re¬ 
lieved from embarrassments, and enabled to execute liis 
villainous projects, in such a manner as to evade the 
punishment of the law. 

Bolland, and his two associates above-mentioned, got 
possession of a bill for thirty pounds, that had been stolen 
out of a gentleman’s pocket. The bill was presented for 
payment, which was refused, the party on whom it was 
drawn aliedging that it had been stolen. Hereupon the 
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attorney wrote to the gentleman, that an arrest would fol¬ 
low, unless the bill was immediately discharged. The 
answer signified that if an arrest was resolved upon, the 
writ might be left with an attorney in Chancery-lane, 
who would put in bail. 

Mortified and disappointed by the spirited repulse they 
had received, and despairing of obtaining cash for the 
bill by means of threats, they determined to arrest the 
gentleman, and take him to Bolland’s house, where they 
supposed they'could scarcely fail of extorting some money 
from him. 

A messenger was dispatched to desire the gentleman’s 
company at the King’s-head tavern, in Bridges-street. 
He attended according to the appointment, and was ar¬ 
rested by Bolland; who, pretending to be desirous of act¬ 
ing with all possible lenity, told the gentleman that he 
would wave his power of taking him to a place of confine¬ 
ment, lest his reputation should be injured, on condition 
that he would give him proper security. Hereupon the 
gentleman deposited thirty pounds in Bolland’s hands : 
but the note was still detained, with a view of gaining 
further advantage. 

The gentleman communicated all the circumstances 
that had come to his knowledge, to his attorney, who 
moved the court of King’s Bench for a rule, 

Bolland and his accomplices, however, determined still 
to contest the matter, though they were conscious tliat 
the cause must certainly be decided in favour of their 
adversary. 

When prisoners came into Bolland’s house, he imme¬ 
diately employed his followers to make particular en¬ 
quiries into the state of their pecuniary affairs, and the 
extent of their connections ; ajid, according to the infor¬ 
mation he received, he suggested plans for deceiving his 
unhappy guests. 

A young gentleman whose imprudencies had drawn 
upon him the displeasure of his friends, was arrested at 
the suit of his taylor, and confined in Bolland’s house. 

His. money being soon expended, and despairing of 
being able to effect a compromise with his creditor, he 
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expressed a desire of being moved to the King’s Bench oi 
the Fleet. 

Holland informed him that he must be taken to New¬ 
gate, that being the gaol for the county ; and that he 
could not be moved to either of the other prisons but by 
means of a writ of habeas corpus. 

The young gentleman was .greatly alarmed at the idea 
of being confined in Newgate, which he supposed to be a 
place for the reception only of felons. 

Bolland, perceiving his anxiety, advised him to recall 
his resolution, saying, that if he would follow his direc¬ 
tions, a method might still be adopted for relieving him 
from all his,difficulties. Anxious to recover his liberty, 
the youth said, if Bolland would signify the means by 
which so desirable a purpose was to be obtained, he 
%vould gladly embrace the proposal, and ever consider 
him as his most generous benefactor. 

Hereupon Holland informed him, that he would imme¬ 
diately procure bail, and then recommended him to dif¬ 
ferent tradesmen of whom he might obtain a chariot and 
horses, household furniture, and other effects, or cr dit ; 
adding, that he would find no difficulty in obtaining a for¬ 
tune by marriage, before he would be called upon for the 
discharge of his debts. 

The young man being released on the bail of two of 
Bolland’s accomplices, a chariot was procured, and a 
house hired and furnished very elegantly; and one of 
Bolland’s follow’ers assumed the character of a footman, 
from the double motive of assisting in the scheme of 
villainy, and reporting to his principal all the particulars 
of the conduct of the imprudent young man. 

Reports w'ere industriously propagated that the youth 
was heir to an immense fortune; and, by a variety of 
stratagems, effects to a considerable amount were ob¬ 
tained from different tradesmen, greater part of which 
were deposited in Bolland’s house, by way of security to 
him for the bail he had procured. 

Payment for the furniture and other effects being de¬ 
manded, the creditors were for some time amused by a 
variety of plausible pretences; but at length they became 
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exceedingly importunate for their money; and Bolland, 
now concluding that the young man could no longer be 
made subservient to his villainous stratagems, surrendered 
him in discharge of his bail, and caused him to be con¬ 
veyed to Newgate. 

The persons whom he had been seduced to defraud 
were no sooner acquainted with the imprisonment of the 
young adventurer, than they lodged detainers against him. 

His unfortunate connections having greatly exaspe¬ 
rated his relations and friends, they refused to aiford him 
any kind of assistance, and his situation became truly 
deplorable. 

His present distress, and the upbraidings of conscience 
for the impropriety of his conduct, overwhelmed him 
with affliction, w-hich soon put a period to his life. 

Bolland without regarding the ruin he had occasioned, 
went on in his course of wickedness. He provided Jew, 
or fictitious bail, for persons who were under arrest! 
and when he knew that the persons whom he himself 
arrested, were not in desperate circumstances, he fre¬ 
quently released them, after exacting money from them, 
and the promise to surrender if they could not compro¬ 
mise matters with their creditors. He applied to these 
people to become bail for .others, who paid him in pro¬ 
portion to the sums for which they were arrested ; and, 
circumstanced as they were, it was seldom that he met a 
refusal; for, upon their making the least hesitation, he 
threatened to take them into custody, and convey them 
instantly to prison. 

He provided genteel apparel for Jews, and other men 
in desperate circumstances, and encouraged them to com¬ 
mit perjury, by bribing them to swear themselves house¬ 
keepers and men of property, in order that their bail 
might be admitted. 

Having supplied two men of most profligate charac¬ 
ters, with genteel clothes, they attended him to West- 
minster-hall, and there justified bail for sums to a cob^ 
siderable amount, though they were not possessed of pro¬ 
perty to the value of twenty shillings. 

VoL. ir. 3 R 
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After the business, these three infamous associates 
adjourned to a tavern in Covent-garden; and, while they 
were regaling themselves, some of Sir John Fielding’s 
officers took the two men who had justified bail, into 
custody, on a charge of highway-robbery. 

They were convicted at the ensuing sessions at the 
Old Bailey; and soon afterwards, IBolland, being a 
sheriff's officer, attended them to Tyburn, w’here they 
were hanged in the very apparel that he himself had pro¬ 
vided for them. 

A publican in Cecil-street in the Strand, named Wil¬ 
kinson, went into Lancashire, in the year 1768, upon a 
visit to his relations, leaving the care of his house to a 
female servant. Upon the landlord’s return, he found, 
that two men had taken possession of his household goods 
and stbck of liquors, under a warrant of distress. He 
asked by what authority they had made a seizure of his 
effects; and the reply was, that if he presumed to dispute 
their authority, they would knock out his brains, or put 
him to death in some other manner. 

Wilkinson made application to Justice Kynaston, and 
made an affidavit that Bolland had no legal claim upon 
him. A warrant was granted for the recovery of Wilkin¬ 
son’s goods, but before it could be put into execution, 
the greatest part of them had been moved from the pre¬ 
mises. 

The following day Bolland caused Wilkinson to be 
arrested for five hundred and fifty pounds, which was 
falsely alledged to be a debt he had some time before 
contracted. The unfortunate Wilkinson, being unable to 
procure bail for so considerable a sum, moved himself to 
the King’s Bench. 

The attorney employed by Wilkinson was an accom¬ 
plice of Bolland’s ; and, under the pretence of defending 
him against the machinations of that accomplished villain, 
he extorted from him his last shilling; and after the un¬ 
happy man had suffered a long imprisonment, in a most 
deplorable state of poverty, he was restored to liberty by 
virtue of an act of insolvency. 

In the preceding part of this narrative, we have men- 
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tioned that Bolland formed a connection with a fellow- 
prisoner in the Fleet, through whose interest bondsmen 
were procured, when he a second time commenced officer 
to the sheriff of Middlesex. Learning some time after, 
that this man had apartments elegantly furnished in the 
neighbourhood of Gray’s-Inn, he falsely swore a debt 
against him; and, in conjunction with one of his accom¬ 
plices, who was a lawyer, sued out judgment, and ob¬ 
tained a warrant of distress for the seizure of his effects, 
which were conveyed to Bolland’s house. 

The injured party applied to the court of King’s Bench 
for redress; and attachments were issued against the 
delinquents; but before they could take fffect, the at¬ 
torney had absconded, and Bolland was in custody, 
charged with the capital offence for which he suffered ; 
and Uierefore no redress was to be obtained. 

A captain in the navy going a voyage, and not leaving 
his wife sufficiently provided with money, she contracted 
a debt to the amount of thirty pounds, for which she gave 
a note. Tlie note not being paid when it became due, 
the creditor ordered Bolland to serve a writ upon the un¬ 
happy woman. After she had remained some days a 
prisoner in his house, he procured bail for her, on her 
paying him five guineas. 

In a few days she was again taken into custody, Bol¬ 
land urging, that upon making inquiry into her affairs, the 
bail deemed themselves not secure, and bad surrendered 
her from motives of prudence. 

Terrified at the idea of going to prison, she paid him 
ten guineas for procuring bail a second time; but he in¬ 
sisted on having a bond to confess judgment for the furni¬ 
ture of her house, as a collateral security. Being igno¬ 
rant of the nature of the security proposed, she complied 
with the terms offered by the villain, who on the follow¬ 
ing day, entered upon judgment, and took possession of 
her effects. 

Upon discovering that she had been made a dupe to 
the consummate art and villainy of Bolland, the unfoor- 
tvinate woman was driven almost to distraction, and while 
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in that state of mind, she attempted to set fire to the 
house, in consequence of which a warrant was granted 
for apprehending her, and she was accordingly committed 
to Newgate. 

In a short time the husband returned to England, and 
Bolland bribed an infamous woman to swear a false debt 
against him, in consequence of which he was arrested, 
and being in confinement at the time of his wife’s trial at 
the Old Bailey, she was deprived of that assistance he 
might have afforded her. She was convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to suffer death ; but her cause being espoused by 
a number of humane persons, they drew up an authentic 
state of her case, which was presented to the king, who 
was graciously pleased to grant her an unconditional 
pardon. 

Bolland formed a connection with a prostitute, towards 
whom a sailor, then abroad, entertained a strong attach¬ 
ment. Upon the sailor’s return, he gave three hundred 
pounds into the care of the woman, proposing at the same 
time to espouse her, and saying he meant to take a pub¬ 
lic-house in Wapping. The woman communicated the 
sailor’s proposal to Bolland, and they formed a plan of 
defrauding him of his money. 

By Bolland’s direction she intimated to him, that three 
hundred pounds was not a sum sufficient to carry on the 
trade of a publican with a prospect of success, and ad¬ 
vised him to leave the money he had already acquired to 
her care, and make another voy^e. The unsuspecting 
seaman complied, and in a short time after he had sailed, 
Bolland got the three hundred pounds into his possession, 
and applied it to his own use. 

fiolland’s behaviour to the woman was for some time 
exceedingly kind; but he at length procured a fellow to 
charge her with a false debt ; and being taken to prison, 
she survived only a short time, during which she laboured 
under the severest afflictions of poverty and disease. 

The sailor, having completed his voyage, no sooner 
landed in England, than he hastened to the house where 
his mistress- had resided; and having learnt the parti- 
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culars of her conduct, vexation and disappointment bad 
such an effect upon his mind, that the recovery of his 
reason was, for a long time judged to be doubtful. 

Bolland being ordered, by an attorney in the city, to 
serve a writ on a colonel in his Majesty’s service for one 
hundred pounds, he arrested the gentleman the next day, 
and was paid the debt and costs; but instead of deliver¬ 
ing the money for the plaintiff’s use, he declared that he 
had never served the writ. The attorney, however, soon 
learning that the debt was discharged, commenced a suit 
against the sheriffs ; and the persons who had become 
sureties for Bolland were compelled to pay the hundred 
pounds, with full costs. 

The colonel had neglected to take Bolland’s receipt; 
and of this circumstance the villain determined to avail 
himself. He, a second time, arrested the gentleman for 
a hundred pounds ; the action was bailed, and a trial 
ensued, in the course of which a witness swore, that he 
was present when the colonel paid Bolland an hundred 
pounds, and costs, in discharge of the writ. Hereupon 
the jury pronounced in favour of the colonel. 

Though Bolland’s character was notorious throughout 
the kingdom, he might, perhaps, have continued his de¬ 
predations much longer, had not his infamous practices 
been exposed in the newspapers by the person whom we 
have already mentioned his being acquainted with in the 
Fleet, and whose effects he seized in the neighbourhood 
of Grays-Inn, under a warrant of distress, obtained by 
swearing to a false debt. 

When the sheriffs were informed of Bolland’s villainy, 
they were highly exasperated against him, and suspended 
him from acting as their officer, and assigned the bail-bonds 
as security, by which the parties he had injured might 
obtain some recompence. 

Bolland’s avarice was so excessive, and his inclination 
to villainy so strong, that his being deprived of the power 
of following his usual practices was the source of much 
uneasiness to him. He was advised to act under the 
Marshalsea court ; but he rejected the proposal, alledg- 
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ing that a compliance would degrade his character, after 
having long moved in sO superior a line of life. 

The office of upper city-marshal becoming vacant by 
the decease of Osmond Cook, Esq. Holland determined 
to dispose of part of his infamously-acquired property, in 
the purchase thereof. 

The place being put up for sale by auction, he became 
the purchaser for two thousand four hundred pounds 
Having paid the deposit money, which was lodged in the 
chamberlain’s office, he anxiously, waited few the approba¬ 
tion of the court of aldermen, which was only wanting to 
give him that power over the citizens which he was pre¬ 
determined to abuse. 

A letter was addressed to the lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen, exhibiting Boliand’s character in all its horrid 
deformity ; and proper enquiries being made, the facts 
appeared to be well founded ; in consequence of which 
the court of aldermen refused him the place, atid ordered 
die chamberlain to return tlie deposit-money. When the 
recorder communicated to him the very strong reasons 
that had induced the court to deem him unqualified for 
tlie place of cjty-marshal; he behaved in a manner ex- 
tiemely reprehensible. He declared that he would com¬ 
mence a suit at law against the court of aldermen for the 
recovery of damages; but finding a contest with the city 
not liking to produce him any advantage; and one of 
the Serjeants at mace at that time resigning his office, he 
formed the resolution of purchasing his place, which was 
denied him, though be offered a sum considerably above 
the usual price. 

The deposit-money still remained in the chamberlain's 
office, under an attachment taken out by his sureties, on 
account of their bail-bonds being assigned over for the 
benefit of the persons who had suffered through his ini¬ 
quitous proceedings. 

A man named Jesson bad discounted a note for Hol¬ 
land ; some time after which they met at the George 
and Vulture tavern, in Cornhill, when the former desired 
the note might be redeemed. Tlie other said, he then 
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happened to be short of cash, but produced a note of 
hand for one Inmdred pounds, given by Mr. Bradshaw, 
offering to take up the other note, if Jesson would take 
Bradshaw’s security, and return the ove^lus. To this 
Jesson agreed, and while he was counting the money, 
Bolland endorsed the note; which being observed bjr the 
otiier, he said he had no.doubt as to the responsibility of 
Bradshaw, but that Bolland’s name would render the 
note unnegociable. Hereupon Bolland took a knife, and 
erased all the letters ofliis surname, excepting the firsts 
and in their room inserted anks; after which he delivered 
the note to Jesson. 

On the following day Jesson requested a person named 
Cardineaux, to discount the note he had received from 
Bolland; and Cardineaux paid him fifteen pounds ten 
shillings on account, desiring him to call the next day for 
the balance. 

The next Saturday, Cardineaux, Jesson, and Bolland, 
met at a tavern in Queen-street; when Cardineaux ques¬ 
tioning Bolland respecting Banks, the name indorsed 
upon the note; he said Banks was a victualler, in the 
neighbourhood of Rathbone-place, in an extensive and 
reputable way of business. Cardineaux saying he was 
fully satisfied, paid Jesson the balance in his favour, in 
some small notes, and a draft upon his banker. 

Cardineaux, having occasion for cash, carried the note 
to his banker, who discounted it; and soon after Brad¬ 
shaw was declared a bankrupt. 

Cardineaux now applied to Jesson, desiring that, as 
Bradshaw had failed, he would provide money to take up 
the note when it became due: Jesson had recourse to 
Bolland ; but he refused to take up the note, and even 
denied that Jesson had received it of him. 

Cardineaux, Jesson, and Bolland, met at the Edinburgh 
coffee-house the next day, when the former introduced a 
conversation respecting Bradshaw’s note; in the course of 
which Bolland said, that his endorsement did not appear 
upon the note, and that it had not passed through his 
hands. Upon this, Cardineaux said, Jesson had men¬ 
tioned his having altered the endorsement from Bolland 
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to Banks; and Bolland then desired all disputes might 
subside, and promised that the note should be. discharged 
when it became due. 

The note was delivered to a person named Morris, who 
shewed it to a gentleman of the law, and related to him 
the particulars of Bolland’s conduct ; in consequence of 
which a prosecution was resolved on. 

Bolland being apprehended, a man was sent, in the 
name of Banks, to carry the money to Cardineaux, who 
gave a receipt for it, telling him that the note he had to 
redeem was in the possession of Morris, and w'ould be 
detained in order to be produced at the Old Bailey as 
evidence against Bolland. 

The prisoner being brought to trial, his counsel exerted 
their utmost abilities to prove that he had not committed 
forgery ; but the jury found him guilty of the indictment. 
When sentence of death had been pronounced against 
him, 'the recorder pathetically exhorted him to employ 
the short time he had to live in preparing for eternity, 
and not to deceive himself in the expectation of a pardon, 
which there was not the slightest reason to suppose 
would be granted. 

He on the morning of bis execution acknowledged that 
he had been guilty of innumerable sins, but declared that 
the fact for which he was to die, was not committed with 
a view to defraud. 

The body of this malefactor was taken to Highgate in 
a hearse, and in the evening carried to an undertaker’s in 
Prince’s-street, Drury-Lanc, whence it was conveyed to 
Bunhill-fields for interment. 


JOHN RANN, 

(commonly called sixteen-string jack,) 

Executed at Tyburn, November SO, 1774, for High¬ 
way robbery. 

John Rann was born at a village a few miles from 
Bath, of honest parents, who were m low circumstances. 
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“and incapable of giving him any kind of education. For 
some time he obtained a livelihood by vending goods, 
which he drove round the city and adjacent country on 
an ass. 

A lady of distinction, who happened to be at Bath, 
took Rann into her service whfen 'he was about twelve 
years of age; and his behaviour was such, that he be¬ 
came the favourite of his rftistress and fellow-servants. 

At length he came to London, and got employment as 
a helper in tiie stables at .Brooke’s mews ; in which sta¬ 
tion he bore a good character. He then became the 
driver of a post-chaise, after which he was servant to an 
officer, and in both these stations he was well spoken of. 

About four years before his execution, he* was coach¬ 
man to a gentleman of fortune near Portman-square ; 
and it was at this period that he dressed in the manner 
w'hich gave rise to the appellation of Sixteen-string 
Jack, by wearing breeches ivith eight strings at each 
knee. 

After living in the service of several noblemen, he lost 
his character, and turned pick-pocket, in company with 
three fellows, named Jones, Clayton, and Colledge, the 
latter of whom (a mere boy) obtained the name of 
Eight-string Jack. 

At the sessions held at the Old Bailey in April, 1774, 
Rann, Clayton, and one Shepherd, were tried for rob 
bing Mr. 'William Somers on the highway, and acquitted 
for want of evidence. They were again tried for robbing 
Mr. Langford, but acquitted for the same reason. 

. For some time past, Rann had kept company with a 
young woman named Roche, who, having been appren¬ 
ticed to a milliner, and being seduced by an officer of the 
guards, was reduced to obtain bread by the casual wages 
of prostitution ; and, at length associating with highway¬ 
men, received such valuable effects as they took on the 
road. 

On the 30th of IMay, Rann was taken into custody, 
and being brought to Bow-street on the following Wed¬ 
nesday, w'as charged with robbing John Devall, Esq. 
Vof.. II ' *45 
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near the nine inile stone on the Hounslow-road, of his 
watch and money. This watch he had given to Miss 
Roche, who had delivered it to Catherine Smith, who 
offered it in pledge to Mr. Hallam, a pawn-broker, who, 
suspecting that it was not honestly obtained, caused all 
the parties to be taken into custody. 

Miss Roche was now charged with receiving the watch, 
knowing it to have been stolen ; and Miss Smith being 
sworn, deposed, that on the day Mr. Devall was robbed, 
Roche told her that “ she expfected Rann to bring her 
some money in the eveningthat he accordingly came 
about ten at night, and having retired some time with 
Miss Roche, she, on her return, owned that she had re¬ 
ceived a w'utch and five guineas from him, which he said 
he had taken from a gentleman on the highway; that 
she, Miss Smith, carried the watch to pawn to Mr. Hal¬ 
lam, at the request of Miss Roche. 

Sir John Fielding asked Rann if he w’ould offer any 
thing in his defence; on which the latter said, “ I know 
no more of the matter than you. do, nor half so much 
neither.” On tliis occasion Rann was dressed in a man¬ 
ner above his stile of life and his circumstances. He 
had a bundle of fiowers in the breast of his coat, almost 
as large as a broom ; and his irons were tied up with a 
number of blue ribbons. 

For this oft'ence Rann was tried at the sessions held at 
the Old Bailey in July, 1774, and acquitted. 

Two or three days after this acquittal, Rann engaged to 
sup with a girl at her lodgings in Bow-street; but not 
being punctual to his appointment, the girl went to bed, 
and Rann, not being able to obtain admittance at the door, 
attempted to gebin at the window on the first floor, and 
had nearly accomplished his purpose, wlien he w as taken 
into custody by the watchman. 

For this burglarious attempt he was examined at Bow- 
street on the 27th of July, when the girl, w’hose apart¬ 
ments he had attempted to break open, declared that he 
could not have had any felonious intention, as he knew- 
that he would have been a welcome guest, and have been 
readily admitted, if she had not fallen asleep. On this 
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he was dismissed, after Sir John Fielding had cautioned 
him to leave his dangerous profession, and seek for some 
more honest means of support. 

On the Sunday following, Rann appeared at Bagnigge 
wells, dressed in a scarlet coat, tambour waiscoat, white 
silk stockings, laced hat, &c. and publicly declared him¬ 
self to be a highwayman. Having drank pretty freely, he 
became extremely quarrfilsome, and several scuffles en¬ 
sued, in one of which he lost a ring from his finger, and 
when he discovered his loss, he said it was but an hun¬ 
dred guineas gone, which one evening’s work would re¬ 
place. He became at length so troublesome, that part of 
the company agreed to turn him out of the house; but 
they met with so obstinate a resistance, that they were 
obliged to give up their design; when a number of young 
fellows, possessed of more spirit than discretion, attacked 
this magnanimous hero, and actually forced him through 
the window into the road. Rann was not much injured 
by this severe treatment; but he complained bitterly 
against those who could so affront a gentleman of his 
character. 

Rann being arrested for a debt of 50/. which he was 
unable to pay, was confined in the Marshalsea prisbn, 
where he was visited by a number of men and women of 
bad character, some of whom paid his debt, and procured 
his discharge. 

At another time, Rann being with two companions at 
an alehouse in Tottenham-court-road, two sheriff's officers 
arrested Rann, who, not having money to pay the debt, 
deposited his watch in the hands of the bailife, and bis 
associates advanced three guineas, which together made 
more than the amount of the debt; and as a balance was 
to be returned to Rann when the watch should be re¬ 
deemed, he told the bailiffs that, if they would lend him 
five shillings, he would treat them with a crown bowl of 
punch. This they readily did ; and, while they were 
drinking, Rann said to the officers, “ You have not treated 
me like a gentleman. When Sir John Fielding’s people 
come after me, they use me genteely ; they only hold up 
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a finger, beckon me, and I follow them as quietly as a 
lamb.” 

When the bailiffs were gone, Rann and his companions 
rode off; but our hero, soon returning, stopped at the 
turnpike, and asked if he had been wanted. No,” 
(said the tollman.) “ Why, (replied the other) “ I am 

Sixteen-string Jack, the famous liighwayrnan-have 

any of Sir John Fielding’s people been this way ?’’ — 
“ Yes,” said the man, “ some of them are but just gone 
through.” Rann replied, “ If you see them again, tell 
them I am gone towards Londonand then rode off with 
the utmost unconcern. 

Soon afterwards Rann appeared at Barnet races, dress¬ 
ed in a most elegant sporting stile, his waistcoat being 
blue satin trimmed with silver ; and he was followed by 
hundreds of people, who were eager to gratify their curio¬ 
sity by the sight of a man who had been so much the 
subject of public conversation. 

A very short time before Rann was capitally convicted, 
he attended a public execution at Tyburn, and getting 
■within the ring formed by the constables round the gal¬ 
lows, desired that he might be permitted to stand there, 
“ for (said he) perhaps it is very proper that I should be 
a spectator on this occasion.” 

On the 26th of September, 1 774, Rann and William 
Collier went on the Uxbridge road, with a view to com¬ 
mit robberies on the highway; and on the Wednesday 
following they^were examined at the public office in Bow- 
street, when Ur. William Bell, cha[)lain to the princess 
Amelia, deposed, that between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon of Monday the 26 th of September, as he 
was riding near Ealing, he observed two men, rather of 
a mean appearance, who rode past him ; and that he 
remarked they had suspicious looks ; yet neither at that 
time, nor for some little time afterwards, had he any idea 
of being robbed; that soon afterwards one of them, which 
he believed was Rann, crossed the head of his horse, and 
demanding his money, said, “ Give it me, and take no 
notice, or I’ll blow your brains out.” On this the doctor 
gave him one shilling and six-pence, which was all the 
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feilver he had, and likewise a common watch in a tortoise¬ 
shell case. 

On the evening of the day on which the robbery was 
committed, Eleanor Roche (who was kept by Rann) and 
her maid-servant carried a watch to pledge with Mr. 
Cordy, pawnbroker in Oxford-road, who, suspecting that 
it had not been honestly acquired, stopped it, and applied 
to Mr. Grignon, watch-m*aker in Russel-street, Covent- 
Garden, who had made the watch for Dr. Bell. 

Mr. Clarke swore, that, on going to Miss Roche’s 
lodgings on the Monday night, he found two pair of boots 
wet and dirty, which had evidently been worn that day : 
and Mr. Haliburton swore, that he waited at Miss 
Roche’s lodgings till Rann and Collier cathe thither; in 
consequence of which they were taken into custody. 

On the 5th of October, John Rann, William Collier, 
Eleanor Roche, and Christian Stewart, (servant to Roche,) 
were brought to Bow-street ; when Dr. Bell deposed in 
substance as he had done the preceding week : and Wil¬ 
liam Hills (servant to the princess Amelia) swore, that he 
saw Rann (whom he well knew) ascend the hill at Acton 
about twenty minutes before the robbery was committed ; 
a circumstance which perfectly agreed with Dr. Bell’s 
account of the time that he w-as robbed. 

Hereupon John Rann and William Collier were com¬ 
mitted to Newgate, to take their trials for the highway 
robbery ; Miss Roche was sent to Clerkenwell-bridewell, 
and Christian Stewart (her servant) to Tothill-fields bride¬ 
well, to be tried as accessaries after the fact. 

The evidence given on this trial was, in substance, the 
same as that which had been given at Bow-street; but 
some favourable circumstances appearing in behalf of 
Collier, he was recommended to mercy, and afterwards 
respited during the king’s pleasure. Miss Roche was 
sentenced to be transported for fourteen years : her ser¬ 
vant was acquitted ; and Rann was left for execution. 

When Rann was brought down to take his trial, he was 
dressed in a new suit of pea-green clothes, his hat was 
bound round with silver strings ; he wore a ruffled shirt, 
and’ his behaviour evidenced the utmost unconcern. 
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llanii was so confident of being acquitted, that he had 
ordered a genteel supper to be provided for the enter¬ 
tainment of his particular friends and associates on the 
joyful acquittal: but their intended mirth was turned 
into mourning ; and the madness of guilty joy to the 
sullen melancholy of equally guilty grief. 

When Rann received his sentence, he attempted to 
force a smile; but it was evident that his mind was 
racked with pains that no language can express. 

After conviction the behaviour of this malefactor was, 
for some time, very improper for one in his unhappy cir¬ 
cumstances. On Sunday the 23rd of October, he had 
seven girls to dine with him. The company were re¬ 
markably cheerful; nor was Rann less joyous than his 
companions. 

His conduct was expressive of great unconcern till the 
time that the warrant for his execution arrived ; after 
which he began to be somewhat serious in his prepara¬ 
tion for a future state. 

On the morning of execution he received the sacra¬ 
ment in the chapel of the prison, and at the fatal tree be¬ 
haved with great decency ; but did not appear so much 
affected by his approaching fate as some printed accounts 
have represented him. When he came near the fatal 
tree, he turned round and looked at it as an object which 
he had long expected to see; but not as on one that he 
dreaded, as might reasonably have been expected. 

After the customary devotions, he was turned off, and 
having hung the usual time, his body was delivered to 
his friends for interment. 


DR. WILLIAM DODD, 

Doctor of Divtnily, Prebendary of Brecon, Chaplain in Ordinary to hk 
Majesty, and Minuter to the Magdalen Hospital; 

Executed at Tyburn^ June 27, 1777, for Forgery. 

Th e subject of the following melancholy narrative stood 
high in the e.stimation of the public as a divine, a popular 
preacher, and an elegant scholar. He was the promoter 
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of many public charities, and of some he may be said to 
have been the institutor. Tl)e Magdalen for reclaiming 
young women who have swerved from the path of virtue ; 
the Society for the relief of Poor Debtors, and that of 
the Humane Society, for the recovery of persons appa¬ 
rently drowned, owe their institution to Dr. Dodd. He 
was patronized by the Kigg, and more immediately by 
Lord Chesterfield, and his church preferments were 
lucrative : but his expenses out-ran his income, which 
induced him tocommit a forgery on his late pupil the Earl 
of Chesterfield. 

Another singular circumstance in the life of Dr. Dodd 
was, his publication, a few years previous to his execution, 
of a sermon, intituled, “ The frequency of capital punish¬ 
ments inconsistent with justice, sound policy, and reli¬ 
gion.” This, he says, was intended to have been preached 
at the Chapel-royal, at St. James’s; but omitted on ac¬ 
count of the absence of the court, during the author’s 
month of waiting. 

The following extract will shew the unfortunate man’s 
opinion on this subject, while, perhaps, contemplating the 
very crime for which he suffered. He says, 

“ It would be easy to show the injustice of those laws 
which demand blood for the slightest offences ; the su¬ 
perior justice and propriety of inflicting perpetual and la¬ 
borious servitude ; the greater utility hereof to the suf¬ 
ferer, as well as to the state, especially wlierein we have 
a variety of necessary occupations, peculiarly noxious 
and prejudicial to the lives of the honest and industrious, 
and in which they might be employed, who had forfeited 
their lives and their liberties to society.” 

The method adopted in this forgery is also remarkable. 
He pretended that the noble lord liad urgent occasion to 
borrow 4000/. but did not choose to be his own agent, 
and begged that the matter might be secretly and expe¬ 
ditiously conducted. 

The doctor employed one Lewis Robertson, a broker, 
to whom he presented a bond, not filled up or signed, 
that,he might find a person who would advance the re¬ 
quisite sum to a young nobleman who had lately come of 
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age.—After applying to several persons who refused the 
business, because they were not to be present when the 
bond was executed, Mr. Robertson, absolutely confiding 
in the doctor’s honour, applied to Messrs. Fletcher and 
Peach, who agreed to lend the money. Mr. Robertson 
returned the bond to the doctor, in order to its being 
executed ; and on the following day the doctor produced 
it as executed, and witnessed by himself. Mr. Robert¬ 
son, knowing Mr. Fletcher to be a particular man, and 
who would consequently object to one subscribing wit¬ 
ness only, put his name under the doctor’s. He then 
went and received the money, which he paid into the 
hands of Dr. Dodd, 4000/. and produced the bond. • 

Lord Chesterfield was surprised, and immediately dis¬ 
owned it. Upon this Mr. Manly went directly to Mr. 
Fletcher to consult what steps to take. Mr. Fletcher, a 
Mr. Innis, and Mr. Manly Avent to Guildhall, to prefer 
an information respecting the forgery against the broker 
and Dr. Dodd. ]\Ir. Robertson was taken into custody, 
while Fletcher, Innis, Manly, and two of the lord mayor’s 
officers went to the house of the doctor in Argyle- 
street. 

They opened the business—the doctor w.as very much 
struck and affected. Manly told him, if he Avould return 
the money, it would be the only means of saving him. 
He instantly returned six notes of 500/. each, making 
3000/. he drew' on his banker for 500/. the broker re¬ 
turned 100/. and the doctor gave a second draft on his 
banker for 200/. and a judgment on his goods for the 
remaining 200/. All this was done by the doctor in full 
reliance on the honour of the parlies, that the bond 
should be returned to him cancelled ; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing this restitution, he was taken before the lord mayor, 
and charged as above-mentioned. The doctor declared 
he had no intention to defraud lord Chesterfield, or the 
gentleman who advanced the money. He hoped that 
the satisfaction he had made in returning the money, 
would atone for his offence. He was pressed, he said, 
exceedingly for 300/. to pay some bills due to tradesmen. 
He took this step as a temporary resource, and would 
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have repaid it in half a year. " My Lord Chesterfield/ 
added he, “ cannot but have some tenderness for me, as 
my pupil. I love him, and he knows it. There is 
nobody wishes to prosecute. I arn sure, my Lord Ches¬ 
terfield don’t want my life.—I hope he will shew clemency 
to me. Mercy should triumph over justice.” Clemency, 
however, was denied ; and the doctor was committed to 
the Compter, in preparation for his trial. On the 19th 
of February, Dr. Dodd^ being put to the bar at the Old 
Bailey, addressed the court in the following words : 

“ My lords, 

“ I am informed that the bill of indictment against me 
has been found on the evidence of Mr. Robertson who was 
taken out of Newgate, without any authority or leave 
from your lordships, for the purpose of procuring the bill 
to be found. Mr. Robertson is a subscribing witness to 
the bond, and, as I conceive, w'ould be swearing to ex¬ 
culpate himself, if he should be admitted as a witness 
against me; and as the bill has been found upon his 
evidence, which was surreptitiously obtained, I submit 
to your lordships that I ought not to be compelled to 
plead on this indictment; and upon this question I beg 
to be heard by my counsel. 

“ My lords, I teg leave also further to observe to your 
lordships, that the gentlemen on the other side of the 
question are bound over to prosecute IMr. Robertson.” 

Previous to the arguments of tlie counsel, an order, 
which had been surreptitiously obtained from an officer of 
the court, dated Wednesday, Feb. 19, and directed to 
the keeper of Newgate, commanding him to carry Lewis 
Robertson to Hick’s-Hall, in order to his giving evidence 
before the grand inquest on the present bill of indict¬ 
ment ; likewise a resolution of the court, reprobating the 
said order; and also the recognizance entered into by 
Mr. Manly, Mr. Peach, Mr. Innis, and the right hon. the 
Earl of Chesterfield, to prosecute arid give evidence 
against Dr. Dodd and Lewis Robertson, for the said for¬ 
gery, were ordered to be read; and the clerk of the ar¬ 
raigns was directed to inform the court whether the name 
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Lewis Robertson was endorsed as a witness on tlie back 
of the indictment, which was SRiswered in the affirmative. 

The counsel now proceeded in their arguments for and 
against the prisoner. Mr. Howarth, one of Dr. Dodd’s 
advocates, contended, that not any person ought to plead 
or answer to an indictment, if it appears upon the face of 
that indictment that the evidence upon which the bill was 
found was not legal, or competent to have been adduced 
before the grand jury. 

Mr. Cooper, counsel on the same side, followed this 
idea, and hoped that Dr. Dodd might not be called on to 
plead to the bill of indictment, and that tlie bill might be 
quashed. Mr. Buller likewise argued, on the same 
aide.— 

The otlier counsel, employed for the prosecution, re¬ 
plied to these arguments with equal ingenuity and pro¬ 
fessional knowledge. It was now agreed that the trial 
should proceed, and the question respecting the com¬ 
petency of Robertson’s evidence be reserved for the 
opinion of the twelve judges. Hereupon Dr. Dodd was 
indicted for forging a bond for the payment of 4000/. 
with intent to defraud, &c. and the facts already stated 
were sworn to by the respective witnesses. When the 
evidence was gone through, the court called upon the 
doctor for his defence which was as follows: 

“ My lords, and gentlemen of the jury, 

“ Upon the evidence which has been this day produced 
against me, 1 hnd it very difficult to address your lord- 
ships ; tliere is no man in the world who has a deeper 
sense of the heinous nature of the crime for which I stand 
indicted than myself. I view it, my lords, in all its 
extent of malignancy towards a commercial state, like 
ours; but, my lords, I humbly apprehend, though no 
lawyer, that the moral turpitude and malignancy of the 
crime always, both in the eye of the law, and of religion, 
consists in the intention. ' I am informed, my lords, that, 
the act of parliament on this head runs perpetually in this 
style, with an intention to dtiframl. Such an intension, 
my lords and. gentlemen of the jurj, I believe, has not 
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been attempted to be proved upon me, and the conse* 
quences that have happened, winch have appeared before 
you, sufficiently prove that a perfect and ample restitution 
has been made. I leave it, my lords, to you, and the 
gentlemen of the jury, to consider, that if an unhappy 
man ever deviates from the law of right, yet if in the 
single first moment of recollection, he does all that he 
can to make a full and perfect amends, what, my lords, 
and gentlemen of the jury, can God and man desire fur¬ 
ther? 

My lords, there are a variety of little circumstances 
too tedious to trouble you with, with respect to this matter. 
Were I to give a loose to my feelings, I have many things 
to say which I am sure you would feel with respect to 
me: but, my lords, as it appears on all hands, as it jap- 
pears, gentlemen of the jury, in every view, that no in¬ 
jury, intentional or real, has been done to any man living, 
I hope that, therefore, you will consider the case in its 
true state of clemency. I must observe to your lord¬ 
ships, that though 1 have met with all candour in this 
court, yet I have been pursued with excessive cruelty ; 
I have been prosecuted after the most express engage¬ 
ments, after the most solemn assurances, after the most 
delusive, soothing arguments of Mr. Manly ; I have 
been prosecuted with a cruelty scarcely to be paralleled. 
A person avowedly criminal in the same indictment with 
myself has been brought forth as a capital witness against 
me ; a fact, I believe, totally unexampled. My lords, 
oppressed as I am with infamy, loaded as I am with 
distress, sunk under this cruel prosecution, your lordships 
and the gentlemen of the jury, cannot think life a matter 
of any value to me. No, my lords, I solemnly protest, 
that death of all blessings would be the most pleasant to 
me after this pain. I have yet, my lords, ties which call 
upon me—ties which render me desirous even to con¬ 
tinue this miserable existence. I have a wife, my lords, 
who, for twenty-seven years, has lived an unparalleled 
example of conju^l attachment and fidelity, and whose 
behaviour during this trying scene would draw tears of 
approbation, 1 am sure, even from the most inhuman. 
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My lords, I have creditors, honest men, who will lose 
much by my death. I hope, for the sake of justice 
towards them, some mercy will be shewn to me. If, 
upon the w'hole, these considerations at all avail with 
you, my lords, and you, gentlemen of the jury—if, upon 
the most impartial survey of matters, not the slightest in¬ 
tention of injury can appear to any one—and I solemnly 
declare it was in my power to replace it in three months 
—of this I assured Mr. Robertson frequently, and had his 
solemn assurances that no man should be privy to it but 
Mr. Fletcher and himself—and if no injury was done to 
any man upon earth, I then hope, I trust, I fully confide 
myself in the tenderness, humanity, and protection, of 
my country.” 

The jury retired for about ten minutes, and then re¬ 
turned with a verdict, that “ the prisoner was guilty 
but at the same time presented a petition, humbly recom¬ 
mending the doctor to the royal mercy. 

The opinion of the judges was, that he had been legally 
convicted. 

On the last day of the sessions Dr. Dodd was again 
put to the bar, w'hen the clerk of the arraigns said,— 

“ Dr. William Dodd, 

“ You stand convicted of forgery—what have you to 
say why this court should not give you judgment to die 
accordnig to law 

Hereupon Dr. Dodd addressed the court as follows : 
“ My lor/1, 

“ I now stand before you a dreadful example of human 
infirmity. I entered upon public life with the expecta¬ 
tions common to young men whose education has been 
liberal, and whose abilities have been flattered; and 
when I became a clergyman, I considered myself as not 
impairing the dignity of the order. I was not an idle, 
nor, I hope, an useless minister: I taught the truths of 
Christianity with the zeal of conviction, and the autho¬ 
rity of innocence. 

My labours were approved—my pulpit became popu¬ 
lar : and I have reason to believe, that of those who heqrd 
me, some have been preserved from sin, and some have 
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been reclaimed.—Condescend, my lord, to think, if these 
considerations aggravate ray crime, how much they must 
embitter my punishment! Being distinguished and ele¬ 
vated by the confidence of mankind, I bad too much con¬ 
fidence in myself, and thinking my integrity, what others 
thought it, established in sincerity, and fortified by reli¬ 
gion, I did not consider tile danger of vanity, nor suspect 
the deceitfulness of mine own heart. The day of conflict 
came, in which temptations seized and overwhelmed me! 
I committed the crime, which I entreat your lordship to 
believe that my conscience hourly represents to me in its 
full bulk of mischief and malignity. Many have been 
overpowered by temptation, who are noiV among the 
penitent in heaven ! To an act now waiting the decision 
of vindictive justice, I will not presume to oppose the 
counter-balance of almost thirty years (a great part of the 
life of man) passed in exciting and exercising charity—^in 
relieving such distresses as I now feel—in administering 
those consolations which I now want. I will not other¬ 
wise extenuate my offence, than by declaring, what I hope 
will appear to many, and what many circumstances make 
probable, that I did not intend finally to defraud: nor 
will it become me to apportion my own punishment, by 
alledging that my sufferings have been not much less 
than my guilt: I have fallen from reputation, which ought 
to have made me cautious, and from a fortune which 
ought to have given me content. I am sunk at once into 
poverty and scorn : my name and my crime fill the bal¬ 
lads in the streets; the sport of the thoughtless, and the 
triumph of the wicked ! It may seem strange, my lord, 
that, remembering what I have lately been, I should still 
wish to continue what I am! but contemptof death, how 
speciously soever it may mingle with heatlien virtues, has 
nothing in it suitable to Christian penitence. Many mo¬ 
tives im pel me to beg earnestly for life. I feel the natural 
horror of a violent death, the universal dread of untimely 
dissolution. I am desirous to recompense the injury I 
have done to the clergy, to the world, and to religion, and 
to effiice the scandal of my crime, by the example of my 
repentance : but above all, I wish to die with thoughts 
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more conof^ed, tnd calmer preparation. The gloom 
aod confaskm of a prison, the anxiety of a trial, the bor- 
iws of suspense, and the inevitable viciss!ti«ies of passion, 
leave not the idnd in a due disposition for the holy exer> 
cises of prayer wid self-examination, l^t not a little life 
be denied me, in which I may, by medimticm and contri¬ 
tion, prepare myself to stand at the tribunal of Omnipo¬ 
tence ; and support the presence of that Judge, who shall 
distribute to all according to their works—who will re¬ 
ceive and pardon the repenting sinner, and from whom the 
merciful shall obtain mercy! For these reasons, my lord, 
amidst shame and misery, I yet wish to live; and most 
humbly implore, that I may be recommended by your 
lordship to the clemency of his majesty.” 

Here he sunk down overcome by feelings of inexpres¬ 
sible agony; and some time elaps^ before he was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to hear the dreadful sentence of the 
law, which the Recorder pronounced upon him in the 
following words : 

“ Dr. William Dodd, 

“ You have been convicted of the offence of publishing 
a forged and counterfeit bond, knowing it to be forged 
and counterfeited ; and you have had the advantage which 
the laws of this country afford to every man in that situa¬ 
tion, a fair, an impartial, and attentive trial. The jury, 
to whose justice you appealed, have found you guilty; 
their verdict has undergone the consideration of the 
learned judges, and they found no ground to impeach the 
justice of that verdict; you yourself have admitted the 
justice of it: and now the very painful duty that the 
necessity of the law imposes upon the court to pronounce 
the sentence of that law against you, remains only to be 
performed. You appear to en tertain a very proper sense 
of the enormity of the offence which you have committed; 
you appear, too, in a state of contrition of mind, and I 
d(»ibt not have duly reflected how far the dangerous ten¬ 
dency of the offence you have been guilty of is increased 
by the influence of example, in being committed by a per¬ 
son of your character, and of the sacred function of which 
you are a mranber. These sentiments seem to be yours: 
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I would wish to cultivate such sentiments ; but I would 
not wish to add to the anguish of a person in your situa¬ 
tion by dwelling upon it. Your application for mercy 
must be made elsewhere; it would be cruel in the court 
to flatter you; there is a power of dispensing mercy 
where you may apply. Your own good sense, and the 
contrition you express, will induce you to lessen the in¬ 
fluence of the example, by publishing your hearty and 
sincere detestation of the offence of which you are con¬ 
victed ; and that you w'ill not attempt to palliate or ex¬ 
tenuate, which would indeed add to the degree of the in¬ 
fluence of a crime of this kind being committed by a 
person of your character and known abilities; I Avould 
therefore warn you against any thing of that kind. Now, 
having said this, I am obliged to pronounce the sentence 
of the law, which is—That you. Dr. William Dodd, be 
carried from hence to the place from whence you came ; 
that from thence you are to be carried to the place of 
execution, when you are to be hanged by the neck until 
you are dead.” To this Dr. Dodd replied, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my soul.” 

Great exertions were now made to save Dr. Dodd. 
The newspapers were filled with letters and paragraphs in 
bis favour. Individuals of all ranks exerted themselves 
in his behalf: parish officers went in mourning from 
house to house, to procure subscriptions to a petition to 
the king; and this petition, which, with the names, tilled 
twenty-three sheets of parchment, was actually presented. 
Even the lord-mayor and common-council went in a body 
to St. James’s to solicit mercy for the convict. 

As clemency, however, had been denied to the unfor¬ 
tunate Perreaus, it was deemed unadvisable to extend it 
to Dr. Dodd. This unhappy clergyman was attended to 
the place of execution, in a mourning coach, by the Rev. 
Mr. Villette, ordinary of Newgate, and the Rev. Mr. 
Dobey. Another criminal, named John Harris, was exe¬ 
cuted at the same time. It is impossible to give an idea 
of the immense crowds of people that thronged tlie streets 
from Newgate to Tyburn. When the prisoners arrived 
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at the fatal tree, and were placed in the cart, Dr. Dodd 
exhorted his fellow-sufferer in so generous a manner, as 
testified that he had not forgot the duty of a clergyman, 
and was very fervent in the exercise of his own devotions. 
Just before the parties were turned off, the doctor whis¬ 
pered to the executioner. What he said is not ascer¬ 
tained ; but it was observed that the man had no sooner 
driven away the cart, than he ran immediately under the 
gibbet, and took hold of the doctor’s legs, as if to steady 
the body, and the unhappy mail appeared to die without 
pain. 

It is needless to comment upon the lamentations on 
the fate of spch a man as we have described in Dr. 
Dodd. 

During Dr. Dodd’s confinement in Newgate, a space 
of several months, he chiefly employed his time in the 
exercise of his pen ; and thereby has left the world 
many testimonies of a feeling heart, as well as great 
abilities. 

The principal of these were his Thoughts in Prison, in 
five parts, from which we cannot doubt, but that our 
readers, in finishing our life of so eminent, yet unfortu¬ 
nate a man, will be gratified in a few short extracts; 
“ I began these Thoughts,” says the unhappy man, writ¬ 
ing in Newgate, under the 23rd of April, 1777» after his 
condemnation, “ merely from the impression of my mind, 
without plan, purpose, or motive, more than the situa¬ 
tion of my soul, 

“ I continued thence nn a thoughtful and regular plan ; 
and I have been enabled wonderfully, in a state which in 
better days I should have supposed would have destroyed 
all power of reflection, to bring them nearly to a conclu¬ 
sion. I dedicate them to God, and the reflecting serious, 
among ray fellow-creatures ; and I bless the Almighty for 
the ability to go through them, amidst the terrors of this 
dire place, (Newgate) and the bitter anguish of my dis¬ 
consolate mind ! The thinking will easily pardon all 
inaccuracies, as I am neither able nor willing to read over 
these melancholy lines, with a curious or critical ,eye. 
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They are imperfect, but in the language of the heart; 
and had I time and inclination, might, and should, be 
improved.—But- (Signed) W.D. 

The unfortunate author’s “ Thoughts on his Impri¬ 
sonment” are thus introduced: 

" My friends are gonef! harsh on its snilen hinge 
" Grates the dread door: the massy bolts respond 
" Tremendous to the surly keeper's touch : 

The dire keys clang/with movement dull and slow, 

" While their behest the pond'rons locks perform : 

“ And fasten'd firm, the object of their care 
" Is left to solitude, to sorrow left. 

* 

But wherefore fasten’d ? Oh ! still stronger bonds 
" Than bolts, or locks, or doors of molten brass, 

“ To solitude and sorrow could consign 
“ His anguish’d soul, and prison him, tho’ free ! 

" For whither should he fly, or where produce 
In open day, and to the golden sun, 

'' His hapless head ! whence every laurel torn ; 

" On his bald brq^v sits grinning infamy : 

" And ail in sportive triumph twines around 
" The keen, the stinging arrows of disgrace.” 

After dwelling on the miseries clf that dreary confine¬ 
ment, at the sigh\ of which he formerly started with 
horror, when his duty as a Christian called him to that 
den to visit it, he adds : 

" O dismal change ! now not in friendly sort 
A Christian visitor to pour the balm 
" Of Christian comfort in some wretch’s ear— 

" I am that wretch myself! and want, much want, 

" That Christian consolation I bestow’d, 

" So cheerfully bestowed ! Want, want, my God, 

From thee the mercy, from my fellow man 
" The lenient mercy, which thou know’st my gladsome soul 
" Ever sprang forth with transport to impart. 

“ Why then, mysterious Proiddence, pursu'd 
With such unfeeling ardour ? Why pursu’d 
To death’s dread bourn, by men to me unknown ! 

Why—stop the deep question; it o’erwhelms my soul j 
“ It reels, it .staggers ! Earth turns round : My br«u 
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" Whirls in confusion ! My impetuous heart 
" Throbs with pulsations not to be restrain’d ; 

" Why Where ?—O Chesterfield, my son, my son !” 

Whether the writer is warranted in adopting the last 
words of David on Absalom, considering the wide dif¬ 
ference of their situations, may be questioned ; yet great 
allowance is to be made for him, circumstanced as he 
was; and s6 soon after his trial, he must have been 
more than man, not to have retained some resentment 
against his prosecutors, especially his pupil, Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield, however innocent, however justifi¬ 
able. If his lordship felt as a man, his situation as an 
evidence was truly pitiable.—We hope he did. 

The unfortunate divine then proceeds : 

" Nay, talk not of composure ! I had thought 
" Id older time, that my weak'heart was soft, 

" And pity’s self might break it. I had thought 
“ That marble-eyed Severity would crack 
" The slender nerves which guide my reins of sense, 

“ And give me up to madness ! *Tis not so j 
“ My heart is callous, and my nerves^re tough j 
“ It will not break ; they will not crack ; or else 
“ What more, just heaven ! was wanting to the deed, 

“ Than to behold—Oh ! that eternal night 
" Had in that moment screened from myself! 

" My Stanhope to behold ! Ah ! piercing sight! 

“ Forget it; ’tis distraction : speak who can : 

'' But I am lost! a criminal adjudged ! 


THE RIOTS IN LONDON, 

Which commenced June 2 , 1780 , and the Execution 
of the Rioters. 

W E have now arrived at that awful period in the history 
of England, when a lawless mob excited by party zeal 
threatened its capital with destruction, and held all the 
constituted autliorities in terror; a commotion of appa¬ 
rently so little importance in its commencement, and so 
rapid and daring in its progress has seldom occurred in 
any civilized country. 
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The sovereignty of the king, and the property of the 
subject rested on laws which the magistrates were con¬ 
fessedly afraid to enforce. The very existence of the 
city depended for some days on the caprice of an un¬ 
curbed multitude. 

In the latter part of the month' of May, the following 
notice was inserted in the, London papers, and posted in 
the streets: 

PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 

“Whereas no hall in London can contain forty 
thousand persons, 

“ Resolved, That this association do mfeet on Friday 
next, in St. George’s Fields, at ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, to consider the most prudent and respectful manner 
of attending their petition, which will be presented the 
same day to the House of Commons. 

Resolved, For the sake of good order and regularity, 
that this as.sociation, in coming to the ground, do sepa¬ 
rate themselves into four distinct divisions, viz. the Lon¬ 
don division, the Westminster division, the Southwark 
division, and the Scotch division. 

Resolved, That the London division do take place of 
the ground towards Southwark; the Westminster divi¬ 
sion second; the Southwark division third i and the 
Scotch division upon the left, all wearing Wue cockades, 
to distinguish themselves from the papists and those who 
approve of the late act in favour of popery. 

Resolved, That the magistrates of London, Westmin¬ 
ster, and Southwark, are requested to attend, that^tlieir 
presence may over-awe and controul any riotous or evil- 
minded persons, who may wish to disturb the legal and 
peaceable deportment of his Majesty’s subjects. 

By order of the Association, 

Signed, G. GORDON. 

London, May 29. 

The particulars of the outrages of the mob, for many 
days after this meeting had taken place, would fill a 
volume. We shall extract Dr. Johnson's account, who 
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was an ^e-witness, and at the time wrote them in letters 
to Mrs. Thrale, who w-ith many thousand inhabitants, 
had fled the horrid scene which ^e metropolis presented. 
The doctor on this subject, says, 

“ On Friday, the second of June, the good Protestants 
met in St. George’s-Fields, at the summons of Lord 
George Gordon, and marching to Westminster, insulted 
the Lords and Commons, wrKo all bore it with great 
tameness. At night the outrages began by the destruc¬ 
tion of the Mass-house, near Lincolns’-lnn. 

“ On Monday, Mr. Strahan, who had been insulted, 
spoke to lord Mansfield, who had likewise been insulted, 
of the licentiousness of the populace; and his lordship 
treated it as a- very slight ifregularity. 

” On Tuesday night they pulled down Fielding’s bouse, 
(the public-office in Bow-street) and burnt his goods in 
the street. 

On Monday, they had gutted Sir George Seville’s 
house, but tlie building was saved. 

“ On Tuesday evening, leaving Fielding’s ruins, they 
went to Newgate, to demand their companions, who 
had been seized for demolishing the chapel. The keeper 
could not release them, but by the mayor’s permission, 
which he went to ask; at his return, he found all the 
prisoners released, and Newgate in a blaze. 

“ They then went to Bloomsbury, and fixed upon lord 
l^lansfield’s hcfttse, which they partly pulled down ; and 
as for his goods, they totally burnt them. They went to 
Caen-Wood, (his lordship’s country-seat) but a guard was 
there before them. They plundered several Papists, and 
burnt a Mass-house and some dwelling-houses in Aloor- 
Jields, the same night. 

On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scott, to look at 
Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. 
As 1 went by, the Protestants were plundering the Ses¬ 
sions-house, at the Old Bailey. There was not, I believe, 
a hundred ; but they did their work at leisure, in full se¬ 
curity, without centinels, and without trepidation, as men 
lawfully employed in a full day. Such is the cowardice 
of a commercial place. • 
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On Wednesday, tliey broke open the Fleet Prison, 
the King’s Bench and Marshalsea Prisons, Wood-street 
Compter, and Clerkenwell-Bridewell. At night they set 
lire to the Fleet and the King’s Bench, and I know not 
how many other places ; and one might see the glare of 
conflagration fill the sky from many parts.—The sight 
was dreadful. Some people were threatened : Mr. 
Strahan advised me to tak'e care of myself. Such a time 
of terror you would have been happy in not seeing. 

“ The king said in council, “ That the magistrates had 
done tlieir duty, but that he would do his ownand a 
proclamation was published, directing us to keep our ser¬ 
vants within doors, as the peace was now to be preserved 
by force. 

“ The soldiers were sent out to different parts, and the 
town is now quiet. They are stationed so as to be every 
where within call ; there is no longer any body of rioters, 
and the individuals are hunted to their holes, and led to 
prison ; Lord George Gordon was last night sent to the 
Tower. 

“ Mr. John Wilkes w’as this day in my neighbourhood, 
to seize the publishers of a seditious pamphlet. 

'' Several chapels have been destroyed; and several 
inoffensive Papists have been plundered ; but the high 
sport was to burn the gaols. This was a good rabble 
trick. The debtors and the criminals were set at liberty; 
but of the criminals, as has always happened, many are 
already re-taken; and two pirates have surrendered 
themselves, and it is expected they will be pardoned. 

“ Government now acts with its proper force; and we 
are all now again under the protection of the king and the 
law. I thought it would be agreeable to you to have my 
testimony to the public security; and that you would 
sleep more quietly, when I told you that you were safe. 

“ There has been, indeed, a universal panic, from 
which the king was the first that recovered. Without 
the concurrence or assistance of his ministers, or even 
the assistance of the civil magistrates, he put the soldiers 
in motion, and saved the town from those calamities suclx 
a rabble’s government must naturally produce. 
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" The public has escaped a very heavy calamity. The 
rioters attempted the Bank on Wednesday night, but in 
no great number. Jack Wilkes headed &e party that 
drove them away. It is agreed, that if they had seized 
the Bank on Tuesday, at the height of the panic, when 
no resistance had been prepared, they might have carried 
away whatever they had found^ Jack is always zealous 
for order and decency, and declares, that if he had been 
trusted with power, he would not have left a rioter 
alive.” 

Thus far Dr. Johnson’s sketch of these daring rioters. 
At the commencement of the outrages, the guards w’ere 
by no means active in executing the commands of their 
officers ; but when the regiments of militia, which had 
been ordered from a distance, by forced marches, entered 
London, they kept up an incessant fire upon the lawless 
mob, until they were every where dispersed. 

The militia were afterwards encamped in Hyde-park, 
Finchley-common, and various other places near the 
metropolis. 

The number of persons killed by the military, in these 
riots is unknown ; various calculations have been made, 
from one hundred to one thousand. And numbers of 
dead bodies were carried off by their friends, who secretly 
buried them, for fear of being implicated in their crimes. 

When the nailitia first fired upon the rioters, many 
innocent people fell. So panic-struck was every peace¬ 
able man, each expecting the destruction of his house, 
that many mingled in the mob, in order to learn their 
successive plans of mischief. 

Of those brought to trial, we find, from the different 


court-records, that. 

At the Old Bailey, there were tried - - 85 

Of whom were convicted - -35 

Tried at St. Margaret’s Hill - - - 50 

Convicted - - - - - £4 


Lord George Gordon was indicted as the instigator of 
all this mischief, tried in the court of King’s Bench, and 
after a very long examination of witnesses, and pleadings, 
acquitted; the foreman of the jury, in answer to an 
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observation winch Lord George Gordon was weak enough 
to make, after bringing in their favourable verdict, told 
him, that “ it was a very nice point.” 

Lord George was certainly, at times deranged in his 
intellects: for having, some few years after, been con¬ 
victed in the King’s Bench, for a libel on the late Maria 
Antoinette, queen of France, and count D’Ademar, one 
of the French ministers of.state; he fled, as it was sup¬ 
posed, to Holland; but in about six months, he was 
discovered, in the habit of a Jew, at Birmingham, with a 
long beard ; and having Ondergone circumcision, he had 
firmly embraced the Jewish faith. 

He was taken by a King’s Bench warrant, arid sent to 
Newgate, pursuant to his sentence, where fie lived some 
years, in the exercise of all the Jewish rites, and at length 
died in prison. 

Such was the end of a man, once, perhaps, the most 
popular idol of the mob ; and, for some days the terror 
of all peaceable citizens. 

Among those tried and convicted, were several women 
and boys; but not one individual of the smallest respect¬ 
ability or good fame; negroes, Jews, gypsies, and vaga¬ 
bonds of every description ; the veiy refuse of society. 

Among the rioters, as though to sum up the account of 
their infamy and wretchedness, was Jack-Ketch himself. 
This miscreant, whose real name was Edward Dennis, 
was convicted of pulling down the house of .Mr. Boggis, 
of New Turnstile. The keeper of Tothill-fields Bride¬ 
well would not suffer Jack-Ketch to go among the other 
prisoners, lest they should tear him to pieces. In order 
that he might hang-up his brother rioters, he was granted 
a pardon! 

Among other deaths which resulted from these riots, 
was Mr. Robert Dillon, a pious man, who had officiated 
at the Roman Catholic chapel, in Moorfields, for thirty- 
six years. The mob pulled down his house, along with 
the chapel, burned his books, which he greatly valued, 
and his household furniture, not even leaving him a bed, 
whereon he might rest his old bones: this barbarous treat¬ 
ment broke his heart. He was a younger branch of the 
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ancient family of Proudston, in the county of Meath in 
Ireland; and was universally esteemed by a numerous 
acquaintance. 

Richard Roberts and William Lawrence, mere lads in 
appearfuice, hardly seventeen years of age, were among 
the principal leaders in these dreadful scenes of destruc¬ 
tion, and were the first who were brought to trial. They 
were convicted of pulling down the house of Sir John 
Plelding, and hanged in Bow-street. 

Thomas Taplin, a captain-ripter, convicted of extort¬ 
ing money from Mr. Mahon. That gentleman deposed 
that a r^ged little boy came first up to him, and said, 

God bless your honour, some money for your poor 
mob !” He ■ bid him begone. “ Then,’’ replied the 
imp of mischief, “ I’ll call my captain." Then came up 
the prisoner, Taplin, on horse-back, led by two boys, and 
attended by forty or fifty followers. Mr. Mahon was in¬ 
timidated, so as to purchase his security withhalf-a-crown. 
Taplin was also hanged in Bow-street, where he had 
stopped Mr. Mahon. 

George Kennedy, hanged in Bunhill-row, for pulling 
down the house of Mr. M’Cartney, a baker. 

William M’Donald, a cripple, who had lost an arm, 
and had formerly been a soldier, hanged on Tower-hill 
for destroying the house of J. Lebarty, a publican, in St. 
Catharine’s-lane, near thereto. 

James Henry, for setting fire to the house of Mr. 
Langdon, on Holbom-hill. 

George Bawton, a poor drunken cobler, who meeting 
Mr. Richard Stone, in High-street, Holborn, stopped 
him, saying, “ Pray remember the Protestant religion.” 
Mr. Stone offered two-pence, but the cobler damned him, 
and swore he would have sixpence, which was complied 
with, for this he was hanged ! a punishment which at any 
other time would have borne no proportion to the crime, 
and an instance of severity which we trust could not at 
any other time have occurred in England. 

William Brown, for extorting money from Mr. Bak¬ 
ing, in Bishopsgate-street, as for the Protestant cause, 
and threatening to rip him up, if he did not compl}. 
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William Bateman, executed in Coleman-street, for 
pulling down the house of Mr, Charlton. 

John Gray, Charles Kent, and Letitia Holland, hanged 
in Bloomsbury-square, for being a party to setting fire to 
the mansion of I^rd Chief Justice Mansfield. 

Mary Roberts and Charlotte Gardener, the latter a 
negress, hanged on Tower*hill, for assisting to demolish 
the house of J. Lebarty, as before-mentioned. 

Enoch Fleming, executed in Oxford-road, for assisting 
in pulling down the house of Ferdinand Schomberg. 

George Staples, for being concerned in the riot in 
Moorfields, and assisting to pull down the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic chapel there, and the house of James Malo. 

Benjamin Waters, for a like offence to the house of 
one Murphy. 

Samuel Solomon, a Jew hanged in Whitechapel, for 
joining in the demolishing the house of Christopher 
Conner. 

John Gamble, hanged at Bethnel-Green, for assisting 
to pull down the house of Justice Wilmot. 

James Jackson, at the Old Bailey, convicted of setting 
fire to Newgate. 

John Burgess, hanged for aiding in pulling down the 
house of Mr. Lynch. 

Thomas Price, James Burn, and Benjamin Waters, in 
Old-street, for the like offence on the house of John 
Bradbury. 

George Staples and Jonathan Stacy, also hanged in 
Moorfields, for being concerned in the riot, and burning 
of houses there. 

Rioters executed for offences committed within the 
Borough of Southwark. 

Joseph Lovell and Robert Lovell, father and son, a pair 
of gypsies, hanged for aiding in setting fire to the house 
of Thomas Conolly. 

The following, convicted of setting fire to the King's 
Bench Prison, and houses near thereto, were executed in 
St George’s Fields, viz, Robert Lovell, Mary Cook, 
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Edward Dorman, Elizabeth Collins, Henry Penny, and 
John Bridport. 

The numbers who fell from the fire of the military,we 
have already observed, was incalculable. 

The writer of these observations himself, witnessed ten 
or twelve who had been shot at Mr. Langdon’s, on Hol- 
bom-hill; and wherever the" mob was fired upon, we 
may suppose many were killed and wounded. 

The boats in which the robbers were carrying off 
the money plundered from the Toll-houses of Black- 
friar’s Bridge, were sunk by the fire of a party of the 
North-Hampshire militia, who also threw several of the 
rioters over the balustrades into the river Thames, where 
they perished. 

A proclamation, and a reward of 500/. was offered for 
the discovery and conviction of the person or persons who 
demolished the houses and chapels of the foreign ambas¬ 
sadors ; and military law was established. 

The following is an extract of the King’s Speech to 
both Houses of Parliament the 18th of June, soon after 
the riots were ended ; 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ The outrages committed by bands of lawless and 
desperate men, in various parts of this metropolis, broke 
forth with such violence, into acts of felony and treason, 
had so far overborne all civil authority, and threatened 
directly the immediate subversion of all legal power, the 
destruction of all property, and the confusion of every 
order of the state, that I found myself obliged, by every 
tie of duty and affection to my people, to suppress, in 
every part, those rebellious insurrections, and to provide 
for the public safety, by the most effectual and immediate 
application of the force intrusted to me by parliament. 
I have directed copies of the proclamations issued upon 
that occasion, to be laid before you. 

“ Proper orders have been given for bringing the au¬ 
thors ana abettors of these insurrections and the perpe¬ 
trators of such criminal acts, to speedy trial, and to such 
condign punishment, as the laws of their country pre¬ 
scribe, and the vindication of public justice demand. 
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“ Though I trust it is not necessary, yet I think it 
right, at this time, to renew to you my solemn assuranc«t 
that I have no other object but to make the laws of the 
realm, and the principles of our excellent constitution, in 
Church and State, the rule and measure of my conduct ; 
and that I shall ever consider it as the first duty of my 
station, and the chief gloryof my reign, to maintain and 
j)reserve the established religion of my kingdoms ; and, 
as far as in me lies, to .secure and to perpetuate the 
rights and liberties of my people.” 


JOHN DONELLAN, Esq. 

Executed at IVarwick, April 2, 1784,/or Poisoning 
Sir Theodosius Boughton, Bart. 

IMr. Donellan had been captain in the army, and was 
the son of Colonel Donellan. At the age of twelve years 
he entered into the royal regiment of artillery : with part 
of which regiment he went to the East-Indies in 1754. 
On his arrival there, he changed his service into the 39th 
regiment of foot; but, on that regiment being ordered 
home, he, with many other officers of the same regiment, 
had his Majesty’s leave to remain in the service of the 
East-India Company, without prejudice to Iheir rank in 
the army. He then obtained a company, and certainly 
distinguished himself as a good soldier, being much 
wounded in the service, and, if his own account may be 
credited, was singularly instrumental to the taking of Ma- 
zulapatam. However, being appointed one of the four 
agents for prize-money, he condescended to receive some 
presents from some black merchants, to whom part of 
their effects had been ordered to be restored. For. this 
he was tried by a court-martial, and cashiered. In the 
sequel, he purchased a share in the Pantheon, where he 
figured sonje time as master of the ceremonies. After a 
variety of applications, he at length obtained a certificate 
from the war-office that he had behaved in the East-Indie 
“ like a gallant officerin consequence of which he was 
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put upon half pay in the S9th regiment. But notwith* 
standing the most strenuous memorials and petitions, re¬ 
presenting his great services, and insisting that the offence 
for which he was broke was of a civil nature only, not 
cognizable by a court-martial, he never could obtain a 
restoration into the Company’s service. In June, 1777, 
he married Miss Boughton. On Friday, March 30,1781, 
he was tried at the assizes at Warwick, for the wilful 
murder of Sir Theodosius Ed.ward Allesley Boughton, 
Bart, his brother-in-law. 

Mr. Powell, apothecary, of Rugby, deposed that be 
had attended Sir Theodosius Boughton, for two months 
before his death, on account of a slight venereal com¬ 
plaint. 

On the Wednesday morning, he was sent for to Law"^- 
ford-hall. He arrived there a little before nine. Captain 
Donellan accompanied him into Sir Theodosius’s room. 
He had been dead near an hour. The witness saw no 
distortion, nor any thing particular. He continued some 
minutes in the room. Captain Uoncllan said that Sir 
Theodosius died “in convulsions.” Being questioned 
what further conversation he had then with Mr. Donellan, 
he said that he could not recollect his particular words, 
but his general intent was to make him believe that “ Sir 
Theodosius had taken cold.” Lady Boughton deposed, 
that Sir Theodosius was twenty years old on the 3rd of 
August last. On his coming of age, he would have been 
entitled to above 2000/. a-year. On llie event of his 
dying a minor, the greater part of his fortune was to 
descend to his sister, the wife of Mr. Donellan. 

It was known in the family tliat Sir Theodosius was to 
take his physic the next morning. He used to put his 
physic in his dressing-room. He happened once to forge t 
to take it; upon which Mr. Donellan said, “ Why don't 
you set it in your outer room ? then you would not so soon 
forget it.” After this he had several times the medicines 
upon his shelf over the chimney-piece in his outer room. 
On the evening of Tuesday, the 29th, about six o’clock 
Sir Theodosius went a-fishing, attended only by ope ser¬ 
vant, Samuel Frost. She and Mrs. Donellan took a 
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walk in the garden. They were there above an hour. To 
the best of her recollection she had seen nothing of Mr. 
Donellan after dinner till about seven o’clock, when he 
came out of the house door into the garden, and told them 
that “ he had been to see them a-fishing, and that he 
would have persuaded Sir Theodosius to come in, lest he 
should take cold, but he 'could not.” Sir Theodosius 
came home a little after nine, apparently very well. He 
went up into his own room soon after : and went to bed. 
He requested her to call him the next morning, and give 
him his physic. Accordingly, she went into his room 
about seven that morning, when he appeared to be very 
well. She asked him, “ Where the bottle was ?” he said, 
“ It stands there upon the shelf.” 

He desired her to read the label, which she accordingly 
did, and found there was w’ritten upon it, “ Purging 
draught for Sir Theodosius Boughton.’’ As she was 
talking to him, she omitted to shake the bottle. Ob¬ 
serving that, he said, “ Pour it back again, and shake 
the bottle.” In doing this she spilt part of it on the 
table ; the rest she gave him. As he was taking it, he 
observed, “ it smelled and tasted very nauseous upon 
which she said, “ I think it smells very strongly like 
bitter almonds.” He then remarked, that, “ he thought 
he should not be able to keep the medicine upon his 
stomach.” 

Here a bottle was delivered to Lady Boughton, (con¬ 
taining the genuine draught) which she was desired to 
smell at, and to inform the court, whether it smelt at all 
like the medicine Sir Theodosius took. She answered in 
the negative. She was then desired to smell at another, 
(containing the draught with the addition of the laurel- 
water,) wWch she said had a smell very much like that of 
the medicine she gave to Sir Theodosius. Lady Bough- 
ton then proceeded with her evidence. In tw’o minutes 
or a minute and a half, after Sir Theodosius had taken the 
draught, he struggled very much. It appeared to her as 
if it was to keep the draught down. He made a prodi¬ 
gious •rattling in his stomach, and guggling; and these 
symptoms continued about ten minutes.. He then seemed 
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as if he was going to sleep, or inclined to dose. Per¬ 
ceiving him a little composed, she went out of the room. 
She returned about five minutes after, and to her great 
surprise, found him with his eyes fixed upwards, his teeth 
clenched, and foam running out of his mouth. She in¬ 
stantly desired a servant to take the first horse he could 
get, and go for Mr. Powell. She saw Mr. Donellan in less 
than five minutes after. He came into the room where 
Sir Theodosius lay, and asked her, “ What do you want ?” 
she answered, “ She wanted to inform him what a terri¬ 
ble thing had happened ; that it was an unaccountable 
thing in the doctor to send such a medicine, for, if it had 
been taken by a dog, it would have killed him, and she 
did not think her son would live.” He asked, “ In what 
manner was Sir Theodosius, then ?” She told him. He 
then asked her “ where the physic bottle was ?” She 
shewed him the two draughts. He took up one of the 
bottles, and said, “ Is this it ?” She answered, “ Yes,” 
He took it, and after rincing it, emptied it into some 
dirty water that was in a wash hand bason. After he 
had thrown the contents of the bottle into the wash hand 
bason, sheobserved, “ that he ouglit not to do that.’’ She 
added, “ What arc you at? you shall not meddle with the 
bottle.” Ui)on that he snatched up the other bottle, and 
rinced it; then he put his finger to it, and tasted it. She 
said, “ Whal are you about r you ought not meddle with 
the bottles.” Upon wliich he said, “ I did it to taste it.” 
But he did not taste the first bottle. Sarah Blundell and 
Catharine Amos came up into the room. The former 
is since dead. He desired Sarah Blundell “ to take 
away the bason, the dirty things, and the bottlesand 
he put the bottles into her hands. Her ladyship took 
the bottles from her, set them down, and bid her let the 
things alone. He then desired, “ that the room might 
be cleaned, and the clothes thrown into an inner room.” 
Her ladyship opened the door of the inner room. As 
soon as Sarah Blundell had put tiie clothes into that room, 
Mr. Donellan, while the witness’s back was turned, put 
the bottles into her hand again, and bid her take them 
ilown ; and was angry she had not done it at first. This 
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circumstance, Sarah Blundell told her, for all that she 
herself knew of it in fact was that the bottles were taken 
out of the room. Some time afterwards her lad 3 ship 
went down into the parlour. Mr. and Mrs. Donellan 
were there. The prisoner, in the witness’s presence, 
said to his wife, that “ her mother had been pleased to 
take notice of his washing ’the bottles, and that he did 
not know what he should have done, if he had not 
thought of saying he put the water into it to put his finger 
to it to taste.” The witness on this turned away from 
him to the w indow, and made no answer ; upon which 
he repeated the same. As she still made no answer, lie 
desired his wife to ring the bell, in order to call up a 
servant; when the servant came, he ordered him to send 
in the coachman. When he came, the prisoner said, 
“ Will, don’t you remember that I set out of these iron 
gates at seven o’clock this morning ?”—“ Yes, Sir,” said 
he. “ And that was the first time of my going out; I 
have never been on the other side of the house this morn- 
iug: you remember that I set out there this morning at 
seven o’clock, and asked for a horse to go to the w'clls?” 
“ Yes, Sir.” Mr. Donellan said, “ Then are you my 
evidence.” The servant answered, “ Yes, Sir.’’ She 
did not recollect that the prisoner made any other obser¬ 
vation. She then said, that Mr. Donellan received a 
letter from Sir William Wheeler, desiring the body might 
be opened. He shewed her his answer to this letter. 
She told him, he had better let it alone, and not send 
such a letter as that ; but she did not tell him the reason 
of her disliking it. He replied, “ it was necessary to 
send an answer, and he would send it.’’ She afterwards 
attended before the coroner and the jury in order to be 
examined. Mr. Donellan was present. She mentioned 
to the jury the circumstance of the prisoner’s rincing the 
bottles. Being returned to Lawford-hall, the prisoner 
said to his wife before the witness, that she had no oc¬ 
casion to have told the circumstance of his washing 
the bottles: she was only to answer such questions as 
were put to her; and that question had not been asked 
her. Being asked whether Mr. Donellan did not en- 
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deavour to account to her for her son’s death, she an¬ 
swered, that, when the things were removed, in order to 
be put into the inner room, he said to the maid, “ Here 
take his stockings ; they have been wet ; he has catched 
cold, to be sure: and that might occasion his death.” 
On that she examined the stockings, and there was no 
mark or appearance of their‘having been wet. In an¬ 
swer to some further questions, she denied that she or 
any of the family had ever declined eating of the same 
dishes that Sir Theodosius did. 

Mr. Donellan, indeed, had recommended to her not to 
drink out of the same cup, because he was affected with 
a venereal disorder ; nor to touch the bread he did, be¬ 
cause there might be arsenic about his finger, as he used 
to put arsenic for his fish. 

Catharine Amos, cook to Lady Boughton, deposed, 
that she was called up stairs to the room where Sir Theo¬ 
dosius lay. She confirmed her lady’s evidence with re¬ 
spect to the effects of the draught upon the deceased. 
She saw Mr. Donellan the day the body was opened. 
He said “ there was nothing the matter : it was a blood 
vessel had broke, which had caused Sir Theodosius’s 
death.’’ 

About a fortnight after, Mr. Donellan brought her a 
still that had been w'ashed, and desired her to put it into 
the oven to dry, that it might not rust. 

The Rev. Mr. Newsam deposed, that he saw Captain 
Donellan at Lawford-hall the Saturday preceding Sir 
Theodosius’s death: that the captain informed him. Sir 
Theodosius was in a very ill state of health ; that he had 
never got rid of the disorder that he had brought with 
him from Eaton, but rather, in his opinion, had been 
adding to it; that he had made such frequent use of 
mercury, inwardly, and outwardly, that his blood was a 
mass of mercury and corruption. 

Mr. Kerr, surgeon of Northampton, deposed, that he 
attended Sir Theodosius when he was at Mr. Jones’s. 
He really saw no disorder. There was a'small wart or 
excrescence, very immaterial indeed. It was s6 slight 
tliat he did not think it a subject of medicine at all. He 
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ordered him some lotion to wash it w-ith, and dissuaded 
him from the use of medicine. , 

Dr. Rattray, of Coventry, deposed, that in coasequence 
of an anonymous note, desiring him to Oring Mr. Wiimer 
with him, in order to open tlie body of Sir J heod<iSius 
Bonghlon ; they went together, and met JMr. BnclaicU, 
Mr. Powell, and Mr. Sn»v^, in Newbold church-yard. 
Mr. Bucknell opened the body. 

ilcre the witness pioceeded to describe the external 
appearances of the body, and its ap))earances in the dis¬ 
secting. He was tlien asked whether, as he had Iteard 
the (\idence of Mr. Powell and Lady Boughton, he could, 
from tliat evidence, totally independent of tlie appear¬ 
ances he had been describing, form a judgment of the 
death of Sir Theodosius ? He answered, tliat exclusive 
of these ap|)earances, he was of opinion, from the symp¬ 
toms that followed the taking of tlie draught, that it was 
poison, and the certain cause of his death. Being de¬ 
sired to smell at the bottle, and asked what was the 
noxious nu'dicine in it, he said it was a distillation of 
laurel leaves, called lauicl water. Here he entered into a 
detail of several experiments on animals, tending to shew 
the in.stuntaneous and mortal efi'ects of the laurel-water. 
He knew' notliing in medicine that corresponded in smell 
w ith that mixture, which was like that of bitter almonds. 
He further said, that the quantity of laufel-water con¬ 
tained in the bottle shewn to him, was sufficient to be the 
death of any human creature : and that the appearances 
of the body confirmetl him in his opinion, that the de- 
cea.sed was poisoned, so far as, upon the viewing a body 
so long after tlie death of tiie subject, one could be al¬ 
lowed to form a judgment u[)on such appearance.<<. 

Mr. Wiimer continued the evidence of Dr. Rattray. 
He was clearly of opinion that Sir '1 heodosius's death 
was occ'iasioned by the poisonous draught administered 
to him by his mother. . 

Dr. Aslie, of Birmingham, w’as of opinion, from the 
symptoms described, that tlie deceased died by poison. 
If tlie laurel-water were distilled strong enough to col- 
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lect the essential oil, a tea-spoonful of it would destroy 
animal life in a few seconds : and he believed a strong 
poison might be made from bitter almonds. 

Dr. Parsons, professor of anatomy at Oxford, was of 
opinion, that Sir Theodosius died by poison, and that 
poison was laurel-water. 

Mary Lymnes deposed, that'she had been servant to 
Lady Houghton about two or three months. She left her 
place about a month before Sir Theodosius died. When 
she lived at Law ford-hall, Mr. Donellan used frequently 
to distill roses. He kept the still in what was called his 
own room, which was not that he slept in. He only 
slept in this room when Mrs. Donellan lay in. At that 
time it was left open, but at all other times was locked. 

Francis Amos, gardener to Lady Houghton, deposed, 
that he was with Sir Theodosius the whole time he was 
fishing, the night before he died. Mr. Donellan was not 
there. The evening after Sir Theodosius died, the pri¬ 
soner came to him in the garden, and said, “ Now, gar¬ 
dener, you shall live at your ease, and work at your ease ; 
it shall not be as it was in Sir Theodosius’s days : I 
wanted to be master before, but I liave got master now, 
and I shall be master.” 

Two or three days after Sir Theodosius died, he 
brought him a still to clean; it was full of wet lime. 
He said he usfed the lime to kill fleas. The witness used 
to gather lavender for him to distill. In the garden there 
were laurels, bays, and lauriis-stines. 

On the morning that Sir Theodosius died, Mr. Donel¬ 
lan came to him, and bid him get a couple of pigeons 
directly. He answered, “ there were none fit to eat.” 
The prisoner replied, “ It will make no odds if they are 
not, for they are for Sir Theodosius. We must have 
them against the doctor comes, poor fellow ! he lies in a 
sad agony now' with this d—d nasty distemper; it will 
be the death of him.” 

As soon as the witness went into the house with the 
pigeons, he met his lady and Mrs. Donellan at the door. 
They were wringing their hands, and said, “ It is too late 
now, he is dead.” 
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William Crofts, one of the coroner’s jury, deposed, that 
on the examination of Lady Houghton, when site said, 
that “ Captain Donellan rinced the bottle, he saw the 
captain catch her by the gown, and give her a twitch.’’ 

John Darbyshire deposed, that lie liad been a prisoner 
in Warwick gaol for debt; that JNfr. Donellan and ho 
had a bed in the same room for a month or five weeks. 
He remembered to have had a conversation witli him 
about Sir Theodosius’s being poisoned. (.)n his asking 
him whether the body was poisoned or not, he said, 
“ There was no doubt of it.” 'Fhe witness said, “ For 
God’s sake, captain, who could do it He answered, 
“ It was among themselves, he had no haixl in it.” Tlie 
witness asked, “ Whom he meant by themselves.^” He 
said, “ Sir Theodosius himself. Lady Houghton, the foot¬ 
man, and the apothecary.” The w itness replied, “ Sure, 
Sir Theodosius could not do it himself;’’ He said, 
“ lie did not think he did.’’ The witness answered, 
“ The apothecary could hardly do it; lie wcaik] lose a 
,good patienf; the footman could have not liie least in¬ 
terest in it; and it w'as unnatural to supjiose that l.ady 
Houghton would do it.” He then said, “ How covetous 
Lady Houghton was ; she had received an anonymous 
letter the day after Sir Theodosius's death, charging her 
plump with poisoning him ; that she called him, and read 
it to him, and she trembled ; she desii ed* he would not 
let his wife know of that letter, and asked him if he 
would give up his right to the personal estate, and to some 
estates of about 200/. a-year belonging to the family.” 
The conversation was about a month after the captain 
came into the gaol. At other times he had said, “ 'J'hut 
he was innocent; it was impossible he could do a thing 
that never was in his power.” 

This being the chief evidence, the prisoner, in his de¬ 
fence, pleaded a total ignorance of the fact, and several 
respectable characters bore testimony of his integrity. 
The jury, however, found him guilty, and he received 
sentence of death. 

Al seven o’clock next day, he was carried to the place 
of execution, in a mourning coach, followed by a hearse 
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and the sheriff’s officers in deep mourning ; as he went 
on lie frequently put his head out of the coach, desiring 
the prayers of the people around him. 

On his arrival at the place of execution, he alighted 
from the coach, and ascen<iing a tew steps of tlie ladder, 
prayed for a considerable lime, and then joined in the 
usual service', with tlie greatesF appearance of devotion ; 
he then, in an audible tone of voice, addressed the spec- 
taiors in the following terms: 'I'bat as lie was then 
going to appear liefore God, to whom all di ceit was 
known, he solemnly declared, that lie was innocent of the 
crime for winch he was to suffer ; that he had drawn up 
a viudicatiotf of himself, wliich be hoped the world 
would believe, for it was of more con^etpieuce to him to 
speak truth than falsehood, and he iiad no doubt but that 
time would reveal the many mysteries that liad arisen in 
his tiial.’’ 

After praying fervently .some lime, he let bis handker¬ 
chief fall, a signal agreed upon between him and the ex¬ 
ecutioner, and was launched into eternity.* When the 
body had bung the usual time, it was put into a black 
coffin, and conveyed to the Town-hall to be dissected. 


ROBERT JAQUES, 

Convicted at the Old Bailey, July, 11,1790, of being 
a party in a Conspiracy against the Warden of the 
Fleet Pr ison, and sentenced to be imprisoned and 
pilloried. 

This was a crime of so public a nature, so artfully 
planned, and .so daringly attempted, that in order to give 
the reader a general view of the transaction, we shall 
transcribe, verbatim, from the sessions-[)aper, the speech 
of Mr. Silvester, then leading counsel for the crown, and 
now recorder-of London •, and w hich was very clearly 
and fully proved in evidence, on his trial, which began at 
eleven in the morning, and lasted till eight at night. 

The case was thus opened by Mr. Silvester, 
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“ May it please your lordship and you gentlemen 
of the jury. 

“ This indictment has been stated to you, charging 
several persons with a conspiracy, Robert Jaques, John 
Troiison alias James SmiUi, Richard Bailey, Elizabeth 
Tronson, anil Francis Shanley. The conspiracy is, that 
these person.-, conspired to charge the wai rlen of the Fleet, 
with a sum of one thousand three hundred pounds, he 
being answerable in ca^e of the escape of any of his 
prisoners. 

“ The prosecutor is the w'arden of the Fleet: the de¬ 
fendant, Mr. Ja(|ues, is a f)erson whose character, per¬ 
haps, you have heard of, if not vou will find it recorded 
in the several commitments and records of the several 
courts of ju.siice in this kin^idom; the defendant, Mr. 
Tronson, vvas originally a servant, he then became apo- 
thccarv, afterwards a ptrfuuK r, and last of all a quack 
doctor; the next defendant, Richard Bailey, is the 
brother-in-law of Jaques, kce()ing a public house in 
IJmc-street, a man in great distress ; Elizabeth Smith, 
otherwise Tronson, is the mistress of Mr. Tionson, who 
I described to you before ; tind Francis Shanley, alias 
Eoftus, is a young mao, an Irishman, who having spent 
most of his fortune, and spent great part of liis time in 
the several prisons of this metropolis, and the last we 
hear of him is in Newgate, vvliere Tronsdn was confined 
for debt. 

“ The question is, whether they are or are not con¬ 
cerned in one of the foulest conspiracies that ever w as in¬ 
vented ? Jaques, the prime mover and planner of the 
cons[)iracy, applied to the w'arden of the Fleet tliat he 
might he admitted to the place of clerk of the pa}>ers, 
stating that there was nothing against him but his cha¬ 
racter, particularly that there were men like iiim, who 
liad been guilty of the worst offences, and had af.erwards 
become useful officers ; we have his le tor to the warden, 
in which he writes as follows : “ Whoever you engage 

with, let it be a man that knows the woiKi, that he may 
be .ible to guard against the tricks which your situUion 
subjects you to.’’ Jaques then, perfectly aware that tlie 
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situation of the warden of the Fleet subjected him to 
many tricks and contrivances, and he, being tliat person 
of experience, knew very well his power; upon which 
Jaques, having been offended with the warden locking 
him up, having broke through the rules, the first thing he 
does is to apply to a person of the name of Abbot, to 
get some person who was willing to be arrested, that he 
might escape, and the warden to be fixed with the debt: 
Abbot refused. The next was a man of the name of 
Kane ; he told him it was a matter very easily managed, 
if he could get any one person that was willing to be ar¬ 
rested, that whatever was the debt, they would fix the 
warden and divide the money : Kane refused. The next 
person he applied to was Tronson ; Tronson, the friend 
of Jaques, was applied to, to get a proper person, who 
from his appearance might impose on the turnkey, and 
escape disguised; Tronson recollecting that his friend 
Shanley, with whom he had spent his time in Newgate, was 
of a fair complexion, small, and likely to be disguised as a 
woman, applied to him; he was the man fixed on to be the 
prime mover in this transaction, of which Jaques was the 
planner : the way to do it was to have two warrants of 
attorney; upon which Alder, the relation of Tronson’s 
mistress, was to be the plaintiff in one that was four 
hundred and fifty pounds; Tronson, to carry this into 
execution, applied on the 5 th of August to Mr. Crossley, 
the attorney ;, he told him that he wished to arrest a per- 
son for a friend of his, a Mr. Alder, a gentleman ivho 
was a money-broker, one of those people who lend 
money to distressed officers, living at Chelsea, in Sloane- 
street: he lent a sum of money to an extravagant young 
man, and they were afraid he was going to Ireland ; upon 
which a warrant of attorney was produced, and he was 
directed praticularly, immediately to arrest Shanley: 
Shanley was described as a young gentleman of character 
and fortune, a dressy man, known by being dressed in 
blue and gold ; upon which a particular direction was 
given to Mell, the officer, that this Shanley was to be ar¬ 
rested : he was arrested on the 15th of August, and car¬ 
ried down by Mell, the officer, to Simpson’s bouse; 
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Troiison was continually there, and it created ‘some little 
susjMcion in the officer, and likewise in the attorney, that 
the man who was so active to arrest the defendant 
should be in habits of intimacy with him ; but so it was, 
Tronson was continually with Shanley while he was 
there; having given this description of Alder, the plaintiff, 
that he was a money broker, and it turning out after¬ 
wards that Mr. Alder kept a little register-office in 
Fetter-lane, only having •a back room, so distressed that 
he had not a bed to lay on, forced in the summer to 
work at hay-making, and obliged to live for three days on 
the produce of a pair of nut-crackers—But, says Mr. 
Tronson, he has offered to pay part of the*money ; Mr. 
Crossley went to the officer’s where he saw Mr. Shanley in 
custody ; he admitted the debt was just and true : you 
see by this means Tronson had got Shanley into the 
custody of the officer ; this was on the 15th of August. 

“ The next thing is, Jaques comes; and therefore it is 
necessary his warrant of attorney should be for a more 
considerable sum ; he has a warrant of attorney likewise 
for eight hundred and sixty-nine pounds ; the plaintiff 
upon that is Bailey, the brother-in-law of Jaques, keep¬ 
ing this public-house in Lime-street, a distressed man, his 
goods having been seized,^ and himself ruined ; Jaques 
writes to Price, his attorney, and sends hiip the warrant 
of attorney with this letter : ‘ Sir, I have sent you a war¬ 
rant of attorney, which I shall be obliged to you to enter 
up, and take out execution on immediately ; as the de¬ 
fendant is in custody at Simpson’s, in Brook-street, and I 
am told he will settle the matter, you may depend on tins 
being a straight forward Imsiness; you see I have not 
taken the warrant in my own name, nor never will any 
more ; but you will see, by the indorsement on the back, 
that it is in truth for me ; if you have any offer of settle¬ 
ment you may take half dowm, and a warrant of attorney 
for the remainder, but not otherwise ; I have sent two 
guineas per bearer, for money out of purse ; you need 
only lodge the writ in the Sheriff’s-office ; in the other writ 
you sent me there is a mistake, therefore I shall not serve 
It till I see you. I am. Sir, your humble servant, Robert 
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Jaques.—Pray send me an answer by the bearer. The 
witness to the vvarrant of attorney is my brother.’ So 
that the supposed plaintiff is niy brother-in-law, the sup¬ 
posed witness is my brother Jaques, but I, IMr. Robert 
Jaques, am the real plaintiff in the business. 

“ Having thus got him arrested, and charged in the 
office of the Sheriff", the next thing is to get him into the 
Fleet; how is that to be done ? Jaques knew that is to 
be done by habeas corpus : who should he the attorney ? 
there are a number of altornies, and we will oj)en the book 
and see how many there are of one name ; it turns out 
there are two Mr. Martins : Martin is the man ; there 
are but two Martins, and they will not know which of the 
two it was ; now it turns out to be neither of them, for 
they are both here; so that from the beginning to the 
end it is a complete fabrication ; now the next thing was 
how to get him out of the Fleet ; that was to he done ; 
because unless that could be done it would not do, the 
warden would not be charged with the debt.—On Sa¬ 
turday the 22nd, I think he was brouglit to the Fleet; on 
the Sunday they dined together; the coin[)any consisted 
af JMr. Robert Jaques and his lady, IMr. John Jaques 
and his wife, who from her size and appearance might 
very well pass for a man, and Mr. Shanley being from his 
appearance to pass for a woman, the transition was easy ; 
Mr. Robert Hopper, and his wife, Mr, Shanley, and Mr. 
Tronson; Mrs. Hopper and Mr. Hopper coming in 
about four o’clock on the Sunday : Mr. .Toiin Jaques, 
with his lady Mrs. Jaques ; they transferred their appear¬ 
ances, Mr. Shanley placed his blue and gold coat round 
bis waist, to make some hips, and with a gown of Mrs. 
Jaques’s he walked out; Mrs. John Jaques was left in 
company with Mr. Robert Jaques, Mr. Shanley went 
out of the gates betw-een eight and nine in the evening, in 
the very same gown, in the very same dress and ap})earance 
that Mrs. John Jaques came in about four ; they led a 
child out with him. Unfortunately Clipson the turnkey 
(now whether Jaques knew this before) had been sent 
for to his mother, in the country, and therefore the door 
w'as kept by an under-turnkey; he bad not the least 
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suspicion; was not on his guard: thenext day it was found 
that Mr. Shanley had escaped out of prison, and he was 
traced by some means or other to the lodgings of Mr. 
Tronson, in Sloane-street: they took coach directly, and 
went there ; Mrs. John Jaques sent for her clothes, and 
they were returned ; the next thing was to get Shanley 
out of the kingdom ; because if he was here he might be 
taken by an escape warrant, and the whole would be dis¬ 
covered ; he therefore the next day took a post chaise 
and went to Dover, and In company with Mr. Shake- 
shaft, a person he met with on the road, took boat, and 
went to Calais. They went to Tronson’s the 29th ; Tron¬ 
son’s lodgings was in the most miserable situation, scarce 
a table or a chair: Clipson charged him immediately with 
having aided and assisted in the escape ; Tronson w-as 
exceedingly angry at it, and being told that he should be 
charged with a conspiracy, said, he did not care, that as 
to going to the Fleet again, he never would put his foot 
there again, for now he had got his friend out that was all 
he wished ; he had his ends, therefore he did not care a 
penny about it. 

“ Gentlemen, upon this Tronson wrote a letter, and 
sent it to a friend of his, of the name of Alder, who was 
the plaintitf in that business; now in that letter he writes 
in these words : ‘ Dear Franck, I have this moment re¬ 
ceived your’s; and have only time to infotm you that 
there has been six men here searching for you this mo¬ 
ment. Matters are arrived to such a height, that I can 
neither call on Jaques, nor can he send to me at present, 
therefore I must request you will defer drawing, till you 
hear from me again. Rely upon it, I shall either call or 
send to him as soon as 1 can with safety. They have 
threatened to indite us all for a conspiracy. I must 
once more request you will live as saving as you can : 
God bless you. Yours sincerely, James Smith.’ Here 
Tronson takes the name of Smith, and writes to his 
friend, Frank Shanley, at France. * You must direct no 
more to Chelsea, but as follows; Mr. Smith, 97, Fetter- 
lane, Holborn,’ (that being the place where this man, 

Voi.. II. ? 
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Alder, had a place for a register-office.) * I hope you 
will have the goodness to excuse this scrawl, for by 
G—d, nothing but Botany-bay stares us in the face. 
Do not doctor me over any more in your letters.’ This 
letter is directed to Monsieur Loftus, Calais, France. 

“ This letter was afterwards produced ; and by that 
means it was found that Shanley was in France, under 
the name of Loftus. 

“ Many letters afterwards passed from one to the other, 
from Shanley to Tronson, and from Tronson to Shanley ; 
those directed from Shanley were directed to Mr. Smith, 
Fetter-lane; those from Tronson were directed to Mr. 
Loftus, in France. 

“ The next correspondence is a letter from Jaques ; 
and I will just read one of them to you, (for there are 
more than one;) for Jaques who not only is a very good 
manager, but a very good'actor, not only can plan, but 
can execute very well, either in his own hand or in a 
feigned hand sometimes, whicti this day will be proved to 
you; for some of those letters are in a feigned hand ; 
but his tricks are so well known, that it will be proved to 
be his own hand-writing. 

“ * Dear Sir, if this meets you, our friend Tom (Thomas 
Hopper) will have seen you, and informed you that villain, 
Clipson, the turnkey, set off for Calais this morning to 
you, to get' you to do some wicked act against your 
friends : they all rely upon you with the greatest con¬ 
fidence. You will have heard that some of your letters 
fell into the enemy’s hands, in consequence of a traitor ; 
but all will yet be well, so you are safe, and out of Old 
England. October l6th, 1789,’ directed to Monsieur 
Lofrus, Calais. 

“Then there is another letter to his friend Tom, 
which says,* 

“ ‘ Dear Tom, if this should meet you, it is just to inform 
you that Clipson set off for Calais, to endeavour to find 
the same person you went in search of, to persuade him 
into something: I think some step might be taken to pu- 
uish the villain ; you have nothing to fear from us j every 
thing here goes on to your satisfaction : particulars 1 can- 
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not rdate. I wrote to L—s, (that is Loftos.) four’s, 
sincerely, you know who.’ This is Mr. Jaques’s letter 
•likewise. 

“ Now, gentlemen, these letters, you will say, how came 
we into the possession of them ? because application be 
ing made to the Secretary of State’s office, these lettei- 
were intercepted. Mr.*Jaques, I see, had not heard of 
this before; he now hears of it ; and he will see the let¬ 
ters produced, and proved to be his hand-writing. Gen¬ 
tlemen, the information he gave, was perfectly true and 
correct; for having learned that this man was in France, 
that Shanley was in France by the name of Loftus, on the' 
road he met with Mr. Thomas Hopper, who went by the 
name of Johnson, and said he was clerk to Lady Loftus, 
in France. Clipson came and found, at the French hotel 
there, Mr. Shanley under the name of Loftus ; Shanley 
being accused of this, went before a magistrate, and has 
made a full and clear discovery of the whole transaction ; 
he has discovered how the plot was laid by Jaques ; ht 
has discovered how he escaped out of prison ; and he, 
in short, has related every fact, and how he escaped. 

“ Gentlemen, that will be read in evidence before you; 
for he is one of the defendants in this very conspiracy; 
you will therefore have not only what has passed between 
Tronson, who is not here (though he ought to be here, 
having given notice of his trial,) but you'will have what 
passed between Shanley and the persons concerned, 
during the transaction of the persons being in pursuit of 
Shanley. Jaques was not idle: Tronson was not 
asleep: it was necessary, if possible, to recover the 
money; and therefore instructions were to be given by 
Tronson to Mr. Crossley, to sue the warden for the 
debt due to Alder ; and Jaques applied to his attorney, 
Mr. Price, to sue the warden for the debt due under the 
warrant of attorney. 

“ Gentlemen, this scheme would have taken place; 
the actions would have gone on ; but the iniquity was so 
full, the acts came out so strong, that the attorneys who 
were applied to, gave up their papers, and gave every 
information in their power. 
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“ Gentlemen, Tronson having applied very frequently 
to Mr. Crossley, giving intimation to a lady, a Miss 
Brooks, who lived in London, that he had escaped, 
telling her to come abroad to him, desiring Mr. Crossley, 
to proceed on it; by way of imposing on Mr. Crossley, 
to bring the action, clothes were sent by Tronson to 
Mr. Alder, for the purpose of dressing himself up to go 
to Mr, Crossley, to desire him to go on with the action, 
Alder was out; he had been passing the day with Tron¬ 
son ; he returned, and complained of being ill (for be 
began to be shocked at the idea of the iniquity;) he 
soon died ; and then application was made to the widow, 
with an offer t© her, if she would stand in the shoes of 
her husband, they offered her two hundred pounds ; the 
clothes which he had to dress himself in were returned to 
Tronson. Jaques, with a very few days after the 
escape, was the first person to carry the intelligence ; to 
be sure he was the person that knew it better than any 
body ; he applies to Price, and desired him to proceed to 
recover the money, which was eight hundred and sixty 
pounds, anxious to get it on, thinking if he could get the 
money, he should be able to put it into his own pocket, 
or to share it among them. 

Gentlemen, in this state of the case, it will appear to 
you clearly, that these two w arrants oT attorney are fabri¬ 
cated : the witness to one is a Mr. Brown, who will not 
appear to prove his signature. The situation of Alder. 
was such, that he could not lend Shanley a farthing. In 
regard to Jaques’s warrant of attorney, he confesses it 
was his own; he writes to his attorney ; it is his own, 
though taken in the name of his brother ; and the witness, 
his brother, John Jaques; who I believe he will not call, 

I wish to see him here ; I wish to examine him. Then 
as to Mr. Bailey ; Bailey is a brother-in-law of Jaques; 
so distressed, that he borrowed money before he wept to 
the public house in Lime-street; so distressed, that he 
borrowed it of his brewer and of his distiller ; and before 
he borrowed that money, he assigned all his effects pver 
to Jaques his brother ; this is the man he made use pf 
as the plaintiff in the charge; and Mr. Bailey being 
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applied to for money, says, why says he, I shall not be able 
to pay you now ; but the moment we can recover some 
money from the warden, I shall be able to pay some of 
my debts; so that he is to have some share in the con¬ 
cern. 

“ Gentlemen, these are the facts I am instructed to lay 
before you : I have endeavoured to state them to you as 
shortly as I possibly could ; because a case like this re¬ 
quires no comment; it Requires a mere narrative of facts 
in the plainest way it possibly can ; and I am sure if I 
prove them in evidence, there cannot be a doubt in the 
mind of any ;nan that hears me, that a fouler conspiracy 
could not enter the mind of man. Jaques knew per¬ 
fectly well from his situation, that the warden of the Fleet 
was answerable for the persons in custody ; be knew 
very well the warden was answerable for the escape ; the 
only question therefore was, how he was to get this money 
in his pocket; that was to get fictitious plaintiffs and 
fictitious defendants ; and to get a man that would look 
like a woman, and dress him in the habits of a woman, 
and impose upon the poor turnkey. 

“ Gentlemen, a fouler conspiracy I believe never came 
before this court, and any jury. I have not opened a cir¬ 
cumstance which I am not instructed I shall prove: these 
facts in my mind are irresistible; they prove the con¬ 
nection between Jaques and Tronson: they prove the 
connection between Jaques and Shanley; they prove 
that Shanley was sent to France after the escape had 
been contrived. 

“ Gentlemen, so. accustomed is Mr. Jaques to prisons 
of this kind, so hardened in iniquity, that he has not done 
it for the first time; but this is a common trick. 

“ Gentlemen, I do not wish that the character of 
Jaques, infamous as it is, should have any weight on 
youf minds at all; judge him on the facts I have opened 
to you; and if he is as guilty as I am instructed he Is, you 
will have no difficulty in pronouncing your verdict. As 
to Tronson, his character is not so black as Jaques’s; but 
blapjc enough of conscience. Shanley, if he is a gentle¬ 
man, has di^aced himself by associating himself with 
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these people: as to Bailey, a relation of Jaques’s, I shall say 
nothing of him. I sit down perfectly satined, that I shall 
prove such facts, such connections, between the parties, 
as not to leave the least doubt in the mind of any man, 
but that they are guilty of this charge; and it is high 
time that justice should overtake these delinquents.” 

The prisoner conducted his twn defence, and cross- 
examined the witnesses with some ingenuity. He ad¬ 
dressed the court with considerstble ability; and when 
his case was going to thejury, he exclaimed, “ For God’s 
sake, gentlemen, consider my family; I have a large 
family.” He was however, without hesitation, found 
guilty of the conspiracy. 

He then made the following appeal to the Bench: 

Mr. Jaques. My lord, can I ask on which count 
I am found guilty ? 

Court. Yes, you may ask that certainly. 

Mr. Silvester. Third and fifth. 

Mr. Jaques. My lord, I trust your lordship will, in 
passing sentence, have some consideration as to my fa¬ 
mily : I have a very large family entirely dependant on 
myself. 

Court. It is not my province to pass the sentence; but 
now you have brought it to my mind, I "find by the 
evidence that you had it in contemplation to bring an ac¬ 
tion against th6 worthy Recorder : if he therefore has any 
ditficulty in passing the sentence, 1 shall solicit the as¬ 
sistance of my brother Wilson, and pass it for him. 

Mr- Jaques. My lord, if I had been indicted under 
the act for effecting the escape of a prisoner, you know 
the punishment that is inflicted under that act; if you 
will, suffer me to transport myself from this country ; or 
otherwise I should be« glad if sentence of death could be 
passed upon me. 

Sentence —“ Robert Jaques, the offence of which 
you stand convicted is one of the foulest crimes which 
man can commit; it is so extensive in its consequences, 
End so dangerous in its example, that at all times the 
Court are bound to inflict a very heavy and severe pupish- 
tnent ftnr it; in ^Nir case it has been attended with every 
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circumstance that can agf^vate so black a crime as 
this; and therefore in passing the sentence upon you» 
which the court in their discretion tliink the case re¬ 
quires, I cannot make any allowances for any supposed 
mischief or inconveniences, which may arise from what 
you have yourself stated to have been your former situa¬ 
tion of life: you have, entreated the jury to incline 
against you, because your life hitherto has been very 
bad ; it is a strange defence to come out of the mouth of 
any person : perhaps you may have heard that it did suc¬ 
ceed here in one case better than it ought, and therefore 
might succeed again in blinding a, jury. The fact has 
been clearly proved against you beyond all possible 
doubt: and the offence is of that enormity, that the 
Court think themselves bound to inflict that punishment 
which the justice of the case requires, and they must rely 
on the officers of the court that the sentence is executed 
with proper severity. The sentence of this Court is : 
that you be Imprisoned in his Majesty's gaol of' Nero- 
gate for the space of three years, and Ihat during that 
t'me you be once set in and upon the pillory at the Royal 
Exchange for the space of one hour, between the hours 
of twelve and two o'clock." 

During Jaques’s imprisonment, in pursuance of this 
sentence, Sir James Saunderson was robbed to a consi¬ 
derable amount in cash and notes. Part of the latter 
were brought into Newgate, (that receptacle of stolen 
property,) and Jaques contriving to get possession of 
them, under pretence of raising money thereon, gave 
immediate notice to Sir Janies, who, by this means, re¬ 
covered the principal part of his property. 

We are not, however, to believe, that this was a spon¬ 
taneous act of virtue in Jaques; he saw in it a gleam of 
hope, in prevailing upon Sir James, in return, to do him 
the kind office of getting, at least the more hateful part of 
his sentence, the pillory, remitted. In this he succeeded; 
Sir James was a man of influence, and Jaques w'as par¬ 
doned. Yet it seems, that this fortunate escape was not 
jv^rniiig stifficieot to Jaques, who often appeared at the 
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criminal bar: for we find him, shortly afterwards, con¬ 
victed of wilful peijury, from which he fled to parts be¬ 
yond the seas. 


RENWICK WILLIAMS, 

(commonly called “ the monster,*’) 

Convicted December, 13, 1790, of a brutal and'wan¬ 
ton Assault on Miss Ann Porter, for which he was 
fined and imprisoned. 

Several months previous to the apprehension of this 
man, a report ran through all ranks of society, that young 
females, had been secretly wounded in different parts of 
their bodies, in the public streets, and often in the day¬ 
time, by a monster, who, upon committing the brutal 
crime, effected his escape. 

At length a man named Renwick Williams was appre¬ 
hended on the charge of one of the young ladies thus 
brutally wounded, and his trial came on at the Old 
Bailey, on the 18th of January, 1790. 

The indictment charged, that with force and arms, in 
the parish of St. James’s on the king’s highway, Renwick 
Williams did,' unlawfully, wilfully, and maliciously, make 
an assault upon, maim, and wound, Ann Porter, against 
the peace, &c. A second count charged the said Ren¬ 
wick Williams, that on the same day and year, he did, 
unlawfully, wilfully, and maliciously, tear, spoil, cut, and 
deface, the garments and clothes, to wit, the cloak, gown, 
petticoat, and shift, of the said Ann Porter, contrary to 
the statute, and against the peace, &c. 

Miss Ann Porter deposed, that she had been at St. 
James’s, to see the ball, on the night of the 18th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1790, accompanied by her sister, Miss Sarah Porter, 
and another lady; that her father had appointed to meet 
them at twelve, o’clock, the hour the ball generally breaks 
up; but that it ended at eleven; and she was then^ore 
under the necessity either of staying where she was, until 
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her father carnc, or to return home at that time. Her 
father, she said, lived in St. James’s-street, and that he 
kept a tavern and a cold-bath. She agreed to go home 
with her party. 

As they proceeded up St. James s-street, her sister ap¬ 
peared much agitated, and called to her to hasten home, 
which she and her company accordingly did. Her sister 
was the first to reach the Hall-door. As the witness 
turned the comer of the rails, she I'eceived a blow on the 
right hip; she turned round, and saw the prisoner stoop 
down: she had seen hiili before several times, on each 
of which he had followed close behind her, and used 
language so gross, that the court did not press on her to 
relate the particulars. 

He did not immediately run away when he struck her, 
but looked on her face, and she thus had a perfect op¬ 
portunity of observing him. She had no doubt, she said, 
of the prisoner being the man that wounded her.' She 
supposed that the wound Avas inflicted with a sharp in¬ 
strument, because her clothes were cut, and she was 
wounded through them. 

Miss Porter farther deposed, that on the thirteenth of 
June last, she was walking in St. James’s Park, witli her 
mother and her two sisters, and a gentleman of the name 
of Coleman. The prisoner at the bar met and passed 
her; she was struck witli his person, and knew him ; she 
found he had turned to look after her. Upon appearing 
agitated, she was questioned, and pointed him out to Mr. 
Coleman. She said she knew him, when he was brought 
up to the public-ofiice, at Bow-street. 

Her gown of pink silk, and her shift, which she wore 
the night she was wounded, were produced in court, and 
were cut on the right side a considerable length. 

Miss Sarah Porter was next called. She swore, that 
she had seen the prisoner at the bar, prior to the 18th of 
June last, but had no acquaintance with him. He had 
followed her, and talked to her in language the most 
shocking and obscene. She had seen him four or five 
different times. On that night, when her sister was cut, 
she «aw him standing near the bottom of St. James’«- 
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Street, and spying her, he exclaimed, “ O, ho! are you 
there ?” and immediately struck her a violent blow on 
the side of the head. She then, as well as she was able, 
being almost stunned, called to her sister, to make haste, 
adding, “ Don’t you see the wretch behind us ?” Upon 
coming to their own door, tlie prisoner rushed between 
them, and about the time he struck her sister, he also 
rent the vi'itness’s gown. There w'ere lights in the street, 
arid she knew him. 

Two more sisters. Miss Rebecca Porter and Miss 
Martha Porter, also bore unequivocal testimony, as to 
the identity of the prisoner, with respect to his having 
accosted them in company with their sisters, witli the 
most obscene and indecent language. 

Mr. John Coleman was the next witness called. He 
swore that he was walking with Miss Ann Porter, and 
the rest of her family, in St. James’s Park, on the even¬ 
ing of Sunday, the thirteenth of June, 1789- That, upon 
observing. Miss Porter much agitated, and enquiring 
the cause, she pointed out the prisoner at the bar, and 
said, ‘‘ the wretch had just passed her.” Having 
pointed him out, the witness followed him to the house 
of Mr. Smith, in South Moulton-street, and upon going 
into the parlour where he was, expressed his surprise on 
the prisoner’s not resenting the insults he (the witness) 
had offered hiqj; and demanded his address. Mr. Smith 
and the prisoner both expressed their surprise at such a 
demand, without a reason given; he therefore said, that 
he, the prisoner, had insulted some ladies, who had 
pointed him out, and that he must have satisfaction. 
The prisoner denied having offered any insult ; but, upon 
his persisting, they exchanged addresses. 

The prisoner’s address was produced by the witness, 
No. 52, Jermyn-street. The w'itiiess and the prisoner 
then mutually recognised each other, as having been in 
company with each other before, and the witness then 
departed. On his departure, he repented having quitted 
him, and turning back, he met with him at the top of St. 
Jaines’s-street; he then accosted him again, saying, “ I 
don’t think you are the person I took you for ; you had 
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better come with me now ; and let the ladies see you.” 
I'he {)risoner objected, as it was late at night; but upon 
his saying it was close by, he went with him. 

On his being introduced into the parlour, where the 
Miss Porters were sitting, two of them, Ann and Sarah, 
fainted away, exclaiming, “ Oh! my God ! that’s the 
wretch !” The prisoner then said, “ The ladies' behaviour 
is odd ;—They don't lake me for the monster that is ad¬ 
vertised ?” The witness said, tliey did. 

The prisoner was there an hour before he was taken 
aw'ay, and in that time said notliing particular. 

Mr. Tomkins surgeon, was next called.—By his de- 
.scription the wound must have been made by a very sharp 
instrument. He had also examined the clothes, and 
they must have been cut at the same time, llie wound 
itself was, at the beginning, for two or three inches, but 
skin-deep; about the middle of it, three or four inches 
deep, and gradually decreasing in depth towards the end. 
The length of the wound, from the hip downwards, was 
nine or ten inches. 

The prisoner being called upon for his defence, begged 
the indulgence of the court, in supplying the deficiency of 
his memory, upon what he wished to state, from a written 
jiaper. He accordingly read as follows : 

“ He stood,” he said, “ an object equally demanding 
the attention and compassion of the court. That, con¬ 
scious of his innocence, he was ready to acfmit the justice 
of whatever sufferings he had hitherto undergone, arising 
from suspicion. He had the greatest confidence in the 
justice and liberality of an English jury, and hoped they 
would not suffer his fate to decided by the popular 
prejudice raised against him. The hope of proving his 
innocence had hitherto sustained him. 

“ He professed himfelf tlie warm friend and admirer of 
that sex whose cause was now asserted; and concluded 
with solemnly declaring, that the whole prosecution was 
founded on a dreadful mistake, which, he had no doubt, 
but that the evidence he was about to call, would clear 
up, to the satisfaction of the court.’’ 

His counsel then proceeded to call his witnesses. 
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Mr. Mitchell, the first evidence, is an artificial flower 
maker, living in Dover street, Piccadilly. The prisoner 
had worked for him nine months in all; he had worked 
with him on the eighteenth of January, the Queen’s 
birth-day, the day on which Miss Porter had been 
wounded, from nine o’clock in the morning, till one 
o’clock in the day, and from half past two till twelve at 
night. He had then supped with the family. He gave 
tlie prisoner a good character, as behaving with good 
nature to the women in the house. 

Miss Mitchell, the former witness’s sister, told the 
same story. 

Two other witnesses, domestics in the same house, 
likewise appeared on behalf of the prisoner; but the 
whole of the evidence, on his part, proved rather contra¬ 
dictory. 

Mr. Justice Buller, with great accuracy and ability, 
went through the whole of this extraordinary business, 
■stating with great clearness and perspicuity, the parts of 
the evidence that were most material for the consideration 
of the jury, with many excellent observations. 

He said, it had been stated in various ways, that great 
outrages had been committed by the prisoner at the bar, 
and therefore, in his defence, he had very properly, not 
only applied to the compassion of the jury, to guard- 
against the effects of prejudice, but also to their judg¬ 
ment. It was very proper to do so, and in this he only 
demanded justice; prejudice often injured, though it 
could never serve, the cause of justice. 

In this the jury would have only to consider, what 
were the facts of which they were to be satisfied, and on 
which it was their province to decide. This being done 
by them, and if they should find the prisoner guilty, upon 
the present charge, he would reserve his case for the 
opinion of the twelve judges of England, and this he 
should do for several reasons; first, because this was 
completely and perfectly a new case in itself; and, 
secondly, because this was the first indictment of this 
kind that was ever tried. Therefore, although he himself 
entertained but little doubt upon the first point, yet, as 
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the case was new, it would be right to have a solemn de¬ 
cision upon it. So that hereafter the law, in that par¬ 
ticular, may be declared from undoubted authority.. 

Upon the second point, he owned, that he entertained 
some doubts. This indictment was certainly the first of 
the kind that was ever drawn in this kingdom. It was 
founded upon the statute of the 6th Geo. I. Upon this 
statute it must be provedf that it was the intent of the 
party accused, not only to wound the body, but also cut, 
tear, and spoil the garment ; here the learned judge read 
the clause of the act: one part of this charge was quite 
clear, namely, that Miss Porter was wounded, and her 
clothes torn. The first question, therefore, for the consi¬ 
deration of the jury would be, whether this was done 
wilfully, and with intent to spoil the garment, as M'ell as 
to wound the body. That was a fact for the jury to 
decide, and if they agreed upon this, then, whether the 
prisoner was the man who did it. 

He observed, that there might be cases in which the 
clothes were torn, and yet where this act would not 
apply ; such, for instance, as a scuffle in a quarrel, where 
clothes might be torn wilfully, but not with that malice 
and previous intent which this act required. 

It should be observed, that here there was a wound 
given, with an instrument that was not calculated solely 
for the purpose of affecting the. body, such, for instance, 
as piercing or stabbing, by making a hole, but here was 
an actual cutting, and the w’ound was of a very considerable 
length, and so was the rent in the clothes. It was for 
the jury to decide,’whether, as both body and clothes were 
cut, he who intended the end, did not also intend the 
means. 

He left it to the jury to say,, upon the whole of the 
case, whether the prisoner w'as guilty or innocent. 

The jury immediately, without hesitation, found the 
prisoner guilty. 

Mr. Justice Buller tlien ordered the judgment in this 
case to be arrested, and the recognizances of the persons 
bound to prosecute, to be respited until the December 
sessions. 
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The court was crouded with spectators by nine, when 
this trial began, which ended at five o’clock at night. 

All the witnesses were examined separately. 

At the commencement of the sessions at the Old Bai¬ 
ley, on the 10th December, Judge Ashurst addressed the 
prisoner nearly in the following terms: “ You have been 
capitally convicted under the stat. 6 Geo. I. of mali¬ 
ciously tearing, cutting, spoiling and defacing, tlie gar¬ 
ments of Ann Porter, on the 18th January last. Judg¬ 
ment has been arrested upon two points—one, that the 
indictment is informal; the other that the act of Parlia¬ 
ment does not reach the crime. Upon solemn considera¬ 
tion, the judges are of opinion, that both the objections 
are well founded: but although you are discharged from 
this indictment, yet you are within the perview of tlje 
common law. You are therefore to be remanded to be 
tried for a misdemeanor.” 

He was accordingly, on the 13th of the same month, 
tried at Hick’s-hall, for a misdemeanor, in making an 
assault on Miss Ann Porter. 

The trial lasted sixteen hours : tliercwerc three counts 
in the indictment, viz. for assaulting with intent to kill, 
for assaulting and wounding, and for a common assault. 

The charge was that he, on the 18th January, 17.90, 
made an assault on Ann Porter, and with a certain knile 
indicted on her person a wound nine inches long, and in 
the middle part of it four inches deep. 

The same witnesses were then called in support of the 
charge, as appeared on the trial' at tlie Old Bailey; they 
gave a very clear, correct, and circumsta«itial evidence, 
positively swearing to the person of the prisoner. 

nie facts proved were nearly the same, with very little 
variation indeed wdth those which were given in evidence 
on his trial for the felony at the Old Bailey; for which 
reason we forbear to enter more fully on this trial. 

The prisoner produced two witnesses. Miss Amet and 
Mr. Mitchell, who attempted to prove a clear a/idi, and 
the credit of their testimony was not impeached by any 
contradiction. The question therefore was, to whicli the 
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jury would give credit; for the evidence on both sides 
was equally fair and unexceptionable. 

The prisoner was again put to the bar at ten o’clock the 
next morning, and tried on the remaining indictments, 
on three of which he was found guilty; when the court 
sentenced him to two years’ imprisonment in Newgate 
for each, and at the expiration of the time to find security 
for his good behaviour, himself in 2001. and two sureties 
in 1001. each. 

This singular case excited universal attention; hut 
rany were by no means convinced of his guilt, believing 
that the witnesses, a circumstance which we have shewn 
too frequently to have happened, mistook the person of 
the prisoner. The particulare we have- given of this 
brutal attack on the defenceless, by a monster of the 
stronger sex, Avith our full report of the trial, will suffi¬ 
ciently prepare our readers tojudge for themselves on tlie 
case of Renwick Williams, divested of the popular pre¬ 
judice then strong against him. 


THE REV. MR. JACKSON, 

Convicted of Treason, in Dublin, April 23 , 1793 , but 
•who died of Poison at the bar of the court, at the 
moment death would have been pronounced upon him. 

The reverend Mr. Jackson was a native of Ireland, 
and a minister of the Church of England. 

Early in life he was a preacher at Tavistock chapel, 
and resided for several years in chambers in Lyon’s Inns, 
London. 

The emoluments of his clerical occupation not afford¬ 
ing him a sufficient subsistence he applied his talents to 
literature, and was for a considerable time editcM- of a 
newspaper, in which situation he made himself very 
conspicuous. He took a decided part in the quarrel 
between the Duchess of Kingston and Mr. Foote, and 
is blamed for having treated tlie latter witli too much 
asperity. He was a sharer in the romantic scheme of 
the'Royalty Theatre, and was obliged for a considerable 
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time to abscond, on account of the pecuniary difficulties 
in which it involved him. Afterwards he entered into a 
criminal conspiracy, and was tried at Dublin for high 
treason, on the 23d of April, 1793, at eleven o’clock. 
The inffictment charged the prisoner with two species of 
treason, namely, compassing the King’s death, and ad¬ 
hering to his enemies; and stated fourteen over-acts. 
The Attorney-General opened ^the prosecution on the 
part of the crown ; and having dwelt at some length on 
the doctrine of treason, proceeded to substantiate the 
charges laid in the indictment; for which purpose he 
called Mr. Cockayne, an attorney of London, who de¬ 
posed that he had been for a series of years the law- 
agent and intimate friend of Mr. Jackson, who, a few 
years since, went to France (as the witness understood) 
to transact some private business for Mr. Pitt, where he 
resided a considerable time. Soon after his return Mr. 
Cockayne said, he called on Jackson, who told him in 
confidence, that he had formed a design of going to 
Ireland, to sound the people, for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing a supply of provisions, &c. from them for tlie 
French, and requested him (the witness) to accompany 
him. Haviog accepted the invitation, he immediately 
waited on Mr. Pitt, and discovered to him the whole of 
Mr. Jackson’s plans. The minister thanked him for the 
information, and hinted that as the matter was to become 
a subject of legal investigation, it would be necessary for 
him to substantiate the allegations ; but this Mr. Cock¬ 
ayne wished to decline, on the principle that, if the pri¬ 
soner should be convicted of high treason he should lose 
by it 300/. in which sum he then was indebted to him. 
I’his objection was soon removed by Mr. Pitt agreeing to 
pay him the money, provided he would prosecute to con¬ 
viction : and the witness accompanied Mr, Jackson to 
Ireland, for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with his proceedings. Shortly a^ter their arrival in Dublin, 
where tliey lived together, the prisoner expressed a wish 
to be introduced to Mr. Hamilton Rowan, who was then 
confined in Newgate; and at length, through the inter-, 
ference of a friend, he obtained an interview, at which 
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Mr. Cockayne was present. In tlie course of conversation, 
the prisoner delivered two papers to Mr. Rowan, for the 
purpose of convincing him that he was a person in whom 
he might confide. From tliat time an intimacy took 
place between them; the witness always accompanied 
Mr. Jackson in his visits to Mr. Rowan, and constantly 
took a part in their conversation. They agreed, he said, 
that a person should be sent to France to procure a force 
to make a descent on Ireland, and Counsellor Wolfe Tone 
was mentioned as a fit person for that purpose, who at 
first appeared to acquiesce, but afterwards declined the 
office. Dr. Reynolds was then proposed b^ Mr. Rowan, 
but objected to by the prisoner, as he did not understand 
the French language. It was, however, at length agreed 
the Doctor should take the embassy ; but in a short time 
he also refused to enter into the business. On this it was 
agreed, that Mr. Jackson should write several letters, 
which were directed for a Mr. Stone, of the firtn of Law¬ 
rence and Co. London. These contained inclosures for 
houses at Hamburgh and Amsterdam ; and some of them, 
to the French agents, described the situation of Ireland 
at the time, invited an invasion, and pointed out the pro¬ 
per places to land. These letters having been sent to tlie 
post-effice, the witness went to the secretary, and informed 
him of the subject of them, on which they y^ere detained. 
The plot matured thus far, having been discovered, the 
prisoner was taken into custody. Such is the substance 
of the examination and cross examination of Mr. Cock¬ 
ayne, which, together with the documentary proofs al¬ 
luded to, were the only evidence adduced. He appeared 
very much agitated and confused throughout the whole 
of the investigation. Mr. Curran and Mr. Ponsonby 
and Mr. M'Nally exerted their abilities in behalf of tlie 
prisoner. The former spoke at much length. He treated 
the conduct of Mr. Cockayne as extremely suspicious; 
and, from the pecuniary temptation thrown in his way to 
act the part he had done in the business, suggested to the 
jury that his evidence was entitled to veryiittle credit. 
The |)rime Serjeant replied. Lord Chief Justice Clon- 
VOL. II. 4 B t47 
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mel delivered a very able and impartial charge to the 
jury, who retired at forty-five minutes after three in the 
morning, and at half past four brought in a verdict— 
guilty, but recommended the prisoner to mercy. The chiei 
justice inquired of the Jury if they had any doubts on 
tlieir minds, that led them to such recommendation ? The 
foreman answered immediately, “ No, my lord.” The 
jury would, in all probability, have acquitted the pri¬ 
soner, had he not inadvertently acknowledged the letters, 
(which Mr. Cockayne swore to be his hand writing,) by 
explaining some mysterious passages in them. The wit¬ 
ness’s agreement with Mr. Pitt w’ould otherwise, it is 
said, have invalidated his evidence. 

The jury were,—Mr. Alderman Exshaw, Messrs. 
Pcnlland, Crandfield, Humphrey, Cow'an, Simon, Old¬ 
ham, IJonovan, Ward, Forster, Smith, and Hodgson. 
'J'he trial lasted seventeen hours and a half. The judges, 
Clonmel, Boyd, and Chamberlain, consulted for a few 
moments. The Chief Justice then addressed the jury : 
“ Gentlemen, you have acquitted yourselves with honour, 
and a conscientious regard for justice. It is more than a 
century since this land has been cursed with such a crime, 
and we trust your verdict will operate in preventing a 
repetition of it. Your recommendation shall be laid be¬ 
fore government.” Mr. Jackson heard the verdict with 
much apparent composure. He was remanded to prison, 
and expected to receive the sentence of the law on the 
following Wednesday. On his being brought into court 
to receive judgment, on the 30th of April, the clerk of 
the crown having read the indictment against the prisoner, 
and the conviction thereon, and asked him the usual ques¬ 
tion—What he had to say, why judgment of death should 
not be passed upon him ? Mr. Curran prayed that the 
caption of the indictment might be read, which being 
done, he objected that the court could not proceed to 
pass judgment, inasmuch as the copy of the caption of 
the indictment had not been served on the prisoner ; and 
that the names of the grand jurors who found the bill of 
indictment were not set out in the record, and ind!smuch 
as it did not appear what such grand jurors ^ere sworn 
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to do. Mr. Ponsonby spoke to the same point, and was 
followed by Mr, Mac Nally. The Attorney-General 
said, that, if there were any objection on the part of the 
prisoner, going to the legality of finding the indictment, 
or to the competence of any of the grand jury who foiind 
the bill of indictment against the pi isoner, or even to the 
.sherilf, who impannellcd the grand jury, it should have 
b(ien made before he had pleaded to the indictment. It 
being intimated to the court that the prisoner at tins 
time appeared to be in a very dangerous situation, in point 
of bodily weakness, having some time before, and from 
ms first being brou^it into court, appeared to be uncom - 
inonly agitated—the court ordered, that-if any medical 
gentlemen were present, they should examine into the 
•situation of the prisoner, and re[)ort their opinion thereon. 
Doctor Waite, who was in the county jury-box, went 
down to the dock, and after examining the prisoner, re- 
ivjrted that he was in a sinking situation, and had eveiy 
appearance of immediate dissolution. Mr. Kingsley, 
druggist, who said he was bred an apothecary, also exa¬ 
mined the prisoner, and reported that he was dying. Ou 
this the court ordered that the prisoner should be re¬ 
manded until further orders; but, in a few moments, the 
unfortunate man expired in the dock, 'fhe court imme¬ 
diately adjourned. The coroner's inquest was held the 
next day, when surgeons Hume and Adrian opened the 
body, and deposed he died in consequence of having 
taken some acrid substance, but they could nqt tell- what. 
His bowels and chest were greatly inflamed. In his 
pocket was a handkerchief, one of his pamphlets, and 9. 
very elegant short prayer, written by himself, praying to 
God to deliver him fiom his enemies, who were vei-y great 
and violent. In a little box, left in the gaol, was only a 
miniature of his wife, and a letter from Mr. Ponsonby. 
He was brought into court in a very light pair of irons. 

It has been questioned whether his days were termi¬ 
nated by suicide or treachery; but the editors of these 
volumes have reason to know that he w'as his own mur- 
defer. When be was brought into court to receive judg¬ 
ment Mr. Curran, his leading counsel, was not arrived. 
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Mr. Jackson beckoned councilor M‘Nally to him as he 
stood in the dock, to whom, on Mr. M'Nally saying there 
would be an arrest of judgment^ moved, with a forced 
and dying smile, taking him by the hand, he replied, 

‘ We have deceived the senate.” 

This was in allusion to the dying exclamation of the 
conspirator Pierre to his friend^ Jaffier, in Otway’s fine 
tragedy of Venice Preserved. 

Great as may be the oppressiop of the British empire, 
the fate of this man holds out a dreadful warning to 
those who seek to rectify internal abuse, by foreign arms. 
Traitors, from the very nature of dieir dark and secret 
plans, are necessarily constrained to depend on the secrecy 
<'f the most abandoned and profliaate : and thus they are 
betrayed. 


JAMES SEMPLE, alias HARROLD, alias KEN¬ 
NEDY, alias LISLE, 

Transported at the February Sessions, 1705, held at 
the Old Bailey, for Theft. 

This accomplished swindler had borne commissions in 
the French and Austrian armies; but as the aeeount he 
gave of himself on his defence at the Old Bailey is ful} 
and correct on tliis head, we shall immediately proceed 
to his first.trial. 

He was indicted for feloniously stealing, on the first of 
Septemper, 1785,-one chaise, called a post-chaise, with 
four-wheels, value fifty pounds, the property of John 
Lycett, 

The charge of Judge Gould, who tried the prisoner, 
is so full and comprehensive on every part of the crime, 
that we cannot better give a report, than by quoting his 
speech, which was taken in short-hand : 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, 

“Tlie prisoner James Semple, otherwise Harrold, other¬ 
wise Kennedy, is indicted for stealing a post-chaise, of the 
value of fifty pounds, the property of John Lycett. 
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I will state to you the evidence before I state to you the 
particular question you ai^ to decide, and my opinion in 
point of law : John Lycett states to you that he is a coach- 
maker in Whitechapel, and also lets out carriages for hire,” 
&c. (Here the learned judge summed up the evidence, 
and then added,) “ Gentlemen the prisoner is indicted for 
feloniously stealing and carrying away this chaise ; that 
he took the chaise, that he had the chaise delivered to 
him by Lycett, and that it has not been returned to Lycett 
is clear beyond a doubt; so far the facts are not disputed: 
the defence of the prisoner is, that though he had the 
chaise delivered to him, yet it being delivered to him by 
the owner of that chaise, and the property being transfer¬ 
red to him by the owner by sale; it was intrusted to him, 
and can only be converted into a debt for the chaise: if 
the fact was so, it w'ould be a good defence in point of 
law ; it may be dishonest from the probability of never 
being able to pay, if they had obtained a bon4 fide sale 
from the party to whom the property belongs: but it 
certainly is not a felony; for it would be of dangerous 
consequence if there could be any doubt about that law ; 
but it is very clear in many cases, that though the actual 
manual property may be in the owmer, yet in several 
cases it may be construed to a felonious taking in the 
party. The question for your decision upjon this will be 
the intention of the parties, the prosecutor and the pri¬ 
soner, at the time that the actual corporal possession of 
the chaise in question passed from one to the other; for 
it seems to me it is upon that, that the law of this case 
must depend; if it was understood between the parties, 
that the one was to become tlie purchaser, and the other 
the seller, though the chaise was carried olF, and never 
paid for, though the consideration was never paid, there 
is no pretence to call it a felony ; and if you can be of 
opinion, from the circumstances proved to-day, that that 
was really the case, you will have no difficulty in acquit¬ 
ting the prisoner: on the other hand, if you believe' 
what is said by the prosecutor, that the prisoner hired the 
chaisfe for a limited time, and carried it off altogether, 
and that although the prisoner has heard in the course of 
this trial, and thomth his counsel knew before hand that 
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it would be very material to account for this chaise, yet 
it is not accounted for at the distance of a twelve-month ; 
that is strong evidence for you to presume that the pri¬ 
soner converted and disposed of this chaise in some 
way or other to his own use. The charge then of the 
prosecutor is, the- hiring this chaise for a limited 
time by the prisoner, and his converting it to his own 
use instead of returning it. Now if there was a bona 
fide hiring on the part of the prisoner at the time, if he 
really took the chaise with intention of returning it, 
and paying for it at so much a week, or for the purpose 
of paying for it in a limited time ; though afterwards he 
by necessity, or from a wicked disposition, had converted 
it to his own use, yet still that conversion w'ould not be 
a felony ; because by the bon4 fide contract at the time 
of delivery, and by the delivery by the rightful owner, he 
would have acquired lawful possession of the thing; and 
therefore, though afterwards he abused that trust and tliat 
possession, it would be a felonious taking in the first in¬ 
stance : but if you are of opinion that the hiring was only 
a pretence made use of to induce the owner of the chaise 
to part with the possession, and without any intention ever 
to restore it, or pay for it; in that case the owner never 
does part with the possession ; for he has agreed to let 
the prisoner a qualified use in the thing, under a certain 
sum to be paid for it, and the prisoner having no intention 
to make use of that qualified possession, cannot by that 
means obtain it. If therefore you are of opinion that the 
prisoner bought the chaise from Mr. Lycett, though he has 
never paid for it, and has acted fraudulently and impro¬ 
perly, if you think that he actually bought it, and there is 
an actual sale, and an actual agreement, and that Mr. 
Lycett trusted him with the chaise, and so parted with the 
possession of it, you will acquit the prisoner; if you are 
of opinion that such was die intention of both parties at 
the time, though he might afterwaids make a fraudulent 
use of it, it is not a felony: but if you believe Mr. Lycett’s 
evidence, and think the hiring was only a colour to obtain 
possession of the chaise with a fraudulent intention to con¬ 
vert it to his own use, and not to return it to the owner, 
in that case I do not hesitate to tell vou to find the prisoner 
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guilty; because I do it in the presence of one of the most 
respectable authorities in the law, who will correct my 
opinion if it happens to be erroneous; if you are of opi¬ 
nion that the hiring was never intended as a bon4 fide hir¬ 
ing, in that case the prisoner is guilty in point of law : 
You will ultimately decide the question upon the evi¬ 
dence that has been laid before you, which it is your parti¬ 
cular province to judge of, and upon which I shall not 
give you any direction; you are the proper judges of the 
evidence; and, according to the opinion you shall form 
upon the facts as I have slated them to you, you will 
find a verdict of guilty or not guilty, according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case.” 

They found the prisoner “ Guilty.” 

Court to Jury. There is one point I wish to ask you. 
Have you given credit in your verdict to the account of 
the transaction as stated by Mr. Lycett the prosecutor? 

Jury. We give credit to Mr. Lycett’s evidence. 

Court. 1 perfectly agree with you in opinion. 

Mr. OarroAv and Mr. Agar, counsel for the prisoner, 
moved in arrest of judgment, but the learned judge ar¬ 
rested their arguments ; and then thus proceeded to pass 
sentence ; 

“ I think it my indespensable duty to pronounce upon 
the prisoner tliat sentence which the Coupt is of opinion 
his case justly merits; and if he has any hopes to miti¬ 
gate that sentence, that application must be elsewhere : I 
am far from wishing to be understood as recommending 
that application, or as entertaining the least idea of its 
success. It now becoirljes my duty to pronounce on you 
the sentence that ought to follow on the verdict of the 
jury : you have been convicted upon evidence— 

Prisoner. My lord, I only beg to observe, I be¬ 
lieve it will be in my power to prove the prosecutor 
peijured; I have already one affidavit to that purpose; I 
have an affidavit of one witness, with whom Mr. Lycett 
has had a conversation concerning the sale of the car¬ 
riages. 

Court. The Court have no power to revise the ver¬ 
dict of the jury; we are not competent or empow'ered by 
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the constitution, to enquire into any fact subsequent to 
that verdict: Your proofs must be laid before your sove¬ 
reign, for his mercy. Your peculiar situation is very dif¬ 
ferent from that of those unfortunate wretches who gene¬ 
rally appear at that bar: A man in superior rank of life, 
who has had the education which you appear, ^both from 
your demeanor and the circuAistances of your case, to 
have received; and a man who enjoyed the advantages 
of associating with persons of rank and character through 
many years of your life ; these, far from being circum¬ 
stances of mitigation, I consider as great aggravations! 
When men, jn the rank of gentlemen, possessing the 
means of education, and the benefits of society, which 
you have possessed, are led either by profligacy of man¬ 
ners, or a depraved mind, to throw away all those advan¬ 
tages, and to put themselves on the level of common of¬ 
fenders ; it is fit that they should receive as exemplary a 
punishment as the law can in such cases inflict. The sen¬ 
tence of the Court upon you is, that you James George 
Semple, otherwise Harrold, otlierwise Kennedy, be tran¬ 
sported for the term of seven years, beyond the seas, to 
such place as his Majesty, with the advice of his privy 
council, shall think proper to direct and appoint.” 

Major Semple was certainly banished the kingdom, for 
the term of hi»sentence, but not as it is terthed, “ beyoud 
the seasfor we find him in exile, but serving, in a 
military capacity, foreign princes, which will be seen 
hereafter. 

The next time we find him in public is again at the 
bar of the Old Bailey, in February sessions, 179S, near 
ten years after his former conviction, already described, 
on Ids trial, for stealing in the shop of Mr. Wattlew<wtb, 
in Wigmore-street, one yard of muslin, two yards of 
calico, and one linen shirt. 

It was proved that the prisoner came into the shop of 
Mr. Wattleworth, about noon, on the 10th of November, 
1794, and shewing two patterns, one of muslin, and the 
other of calico, said he wanted them matched, for .-Mrs. 
Coningham, of Egham-green. They could not find an 
exact match in the shop, to the muslin ; but he chose 
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one; and a yard being cut off, and two yards of calico, 
he said be would ^ive thete to the lady’s servant, then af 
die door, and calling in a man, gave them fo hwh. He 
then asked if Mr. Wattleworth was at home, saying, he 
wanted some shirts; as he was shewing him SoOie, Mr. 
Wattleworth came in, on which the witness left thehi 
together, but afterwards »came and took hils name aSf 
Lieutenant Colonel Lisle, which he entered in a book, 
and reading that as well qs Mrs. Coningham’s at Egbam- 
green, to whom the muslin and calico was set down, the 
prisoner replied it was very right. 

Mr. Wattleworth confirmed Tood’s testimony, as to his 
coming in while he was serving the prisoner, and then 
said, tiiat the Major stated himself to have just arrived 
from the continent, and that he should want a quantity of 
shirts, and wished to take one with him to consult his 
sister, who, he thought, would be a better judge of the 
linen than he was; that he would bring it back in die 
morning, and then give his order. This sister he called 
Coningham, and as the witness had a customer of tlKtt 
name, he made no hesitation, but gave him the sMrt 
under those conditions. This happened in November; 
but he never saw the prisoner again until January, wh^ 
he was in custody in Bow-street. 

In liis cross-examination, he admitted, that he had 
credited a Mrs. Coningham for the muslin ahd calico; but 
that he had afterw’ards made every enquiry at Egham, 
without being able to find that any such person lived 
there. He also admitted, that after the major wUj in 
Custody, some person came and asked him, if the artides 
were paid for or returned, whether he would forb^r etp- 
pearing against the prisoner: but he would not say by 
whose authority that person came. 

This was the whole of the case, and the CoUh^ fftr 
the prisoner contended that toey had not madd OQt the 
charge of the felony, the evidfence, if trtic, araOuntftig; bfily 
to that of obtaining goods under febe pf^tenCeS; for 
had even admitt^, they gave credit to MtH. Cdtan^dtn, 
for the moSliii and cdico ; and as for the Shirt, ft ^ 

Vot. II 4C ^4? 
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peared he had been trusted withdhat, and it remained 
for the jury to be convinced he had an intention of not 
returning it at the. time he . was. so trusted, before they 
could possibly convict him. 

Mr. Justice Buller, who tried the cause, admitted the 
counsel w'as perfectly right as to the calico and muslin, 
for it had been repeatedly so decided in various cases by 
the whole of the judges; but ^e did not agree with him 
in respect to the shirt, and therefore should leave it to 
the jury. 

The major being called upon for his defence, begged 
permission-to read a few words which he had put to 
paper, fearful his embarrassed situation might otherwise 
prevent him from saying what he wished. This paper 
stated, that he did not mean to deny he had unfortunately 
been in that place before, but some of the public prints 
had so misrepresented facts, that he had reason to fear 
the minds of the public might be so far prejudiced against 
him, as to suppose he bad spent his whole life in making 
depredations; to prove that this was not true, he begged 
to shew how his. latter time had passed. 

On going abroad, he found the French engaged in a 
war, fighting, as he thought, for freedom; he entered 
their service, and was soon honoured with rank in their 
army. 

This, however, at much hazard, he quitted, on their 
declaring war against this country, and went over to the 
Austrians, with whom he, for some time, served as a vo¬ 
lunteer. 

The commander noticing his exertions, gave him a 
commission of no small rank, in which he continued until 
he. was recognized by some British officers, and it was 
instantly circulated through the army, that he was the 
convicted Semple, he having taken upon himself the 
name of Lisle. 

On this he was obliged to quit that service; but still 
willing and desirous to serve, he went towards the Rhine, 
and obtained a commission under the Hereditary Prince. 

He had not, however, been long.here, when a British 
officer sent to the commandant, that he had been con- 
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detuned to transportation, without stating. that the time 
liad expired. 

Being thus suspected of being a run-away felon, he was 
taken into custody by the police, and confined in a prison 
for more than five weeks, without even the permission of 
pen and ink. 

The fact being cleared up, he was set at liberty, but 
not without losing his situation; he again, however, 
went into the field, and was twice wounded. 

This induced him to return home, and he sent a letter 
to Mr. Dundas, a copy of which he desired might be read ; 
but the court thinking it irrelevant, it was not admitted. 

He then concluded, that he had been llyis persecuted, 
because he was Major Semple, and which had also 
brought him to that bar on that day, upon a charge of 
which he was totally innocent. 

Mr. Justice Buller recapitulated the evidence, and then 
explained the point of law, which, he said, was certainly 
in the prisoner’s favour, as far as related to the muslin 
and calico ; but it was not so with the shirt, for he not 
having bargained for that, nor any price being fixed on 
by the prosecutor, he could not be said to have given him 
credit for it; therefore, if they were convinced he look it 
away intending not return it, that, as Mr. Justice Gould 
had formerly explained, would be an intent to steal it, 
and in that case they must find him guilty. 

The jury, after near half an hour’s consideration, 
brought in a verdict, “ Guilty of taking the shirt, under 
false pretences.” 

This, the judge explained, was no vCrdict; on wdiich, 
in a few minutes, they jwonounced him “ Guilty of 
stealing the shirt—Not guilty upon the charge of the 
muslin and calico.” 

James George Semple, alias Lisle, was put to the bar 
at the Old Bailey, on the 21st, and received sentence of 
transportation to such parts beyond the seas, as his Ma¬ 
jesty with the advice of his Privy Council, should think 
fit. 

The Major was dressed in his uniform: after sentence 
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he'^KM(«6d very reGf)ect&tUy, boft not speak, and ap- 
peraed to be perfectly reconciled to bis &te. 

It was said, that pursuant to this sentonce, he was actu- 
alfy'Sent to l^any-bay, but has since been seen Icnking 
ab^ the streets London. 

This we know to be a fact; a tradesman in New 
Bond-street, a few years ago,, had been tricked by the 
major out ^ the paltry sum of two shillings, under a 
plea of having left his purse at home, and wanting pay¬ 
ment for the postage of a foreign letter, which he pre¬ 
tended to bold in his hand. 

This person saw no more of Semple, till the time last 
named, when he m^t him in the street, and the mean cheat 
recurring to his mind, he insisted on re-payment. Semple 
fled, but was soon overtaken: he swore he had no money 
about him; but the other persisted; and a mob gather¬ 
ing around them, he soon discharged the lon^-standing 
dwt, and escaped their resentment, by a precipitate re¬ 
treat. 


.TAMES O’COIGLEY, 

Exectft^ on Penningdon Heath, June 7, \79%,for 
Jmgh Treason. 

The solemn, ranpr^sive, dying declaration of this unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman, must create distress in die mind of 
every reader. 

We have frequently shewn, that obdurate and igno¬ 
rant criminals have died in a declaration of innoc^ce, 
wlien crimes have been proved against them, beyond the 
very shadow of doubt; but when a man, bom and edu¬ 
cate a gentleman, a scholar, after receiving the last 
sacrament, appeals to his God, before whom, he is about 
to stand, avows to the surrounding multitude, gathered to- 
petber to wibv^s his untimely end, bis perfect and intire 
innocence, charity obliges us to quesdon his guilt. 

The times in which he sufiered were dangerous to the 
constitution of the kingdom. „ 
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TbeFfc w&ce l^en, both in £aglaaid, Jindiaiid, and Scob- 
land, many disaffected men, the kaders of^ ties, assein- 
Wing for purposes inimical to the public welfare. 

In cases of this nature, the public mind is in a state of 
alarm, and the accused are immediately considered as 
guilty, an inward detestation is felt in every loyal breast ; 
and hence the minds of jurymen must also feel a strong 
bias against them, which may have unfortunately been 
the case in the present instance. 

We offer these observations as a tribute of charity to 
the departed man; but his best friends must certainly 
admit that suspicion might well fall upon any man thus 
connected with Arthur O'Conner, an apostate Irishman, 
who certainly attempted to sell his country to the foe; 
and is now high in rank in the service of the tyrant 
Buonaparte. 

Such was the ill fate of O'Coigley ; who, together with 
the above-named O’Conner, John Binns, John Allen, and 
Jeremiah Leary, were an'aigned at the Lent assizes for 
Kent, in the year 1798, of whom O’Coigley alone was 
found guilty; sufficient proof, however guilty the re¬ 
mainder in conscience were, not being adducjd to con¬ 
vict them. 

The indictment was read by Mr. Knapp, who after¬ 
wards stated the charges it contained in a summary man¬ 
ner. • He said there were three distinct species of treason 
charged in the indictment, and seven ovei't-acts. The 
first treason was compassing and imagining the death 
of the king : the second, was adhering ^to his enemies : 
the third, was compassing and imagining, inventing, 
devising, and intending to move and stir certain fo¬ 
reigners and strangers, that is to say, the persons exercis¬ 
ing the powers of governmejit in France, to invade this 
kingdom. 

The first overt act was, conspiring to levy war at Mar¬ 
gate, in the county of Kent; the sexrond overt-act, send¬ 
ing intelligence to the enemy: the other overt-acts w^re, 
attempts to hire vessels, and to leave the kingdom. 

Ths trial lasted two days. A pocket-book bad been 
found in O’Coigley’s great-coat, in which a paper was 
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found addressed to the Executive Directory of France, 
from the Secret Committee of England. 

O’Coigley, in his defence, addressed the jury as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ It is impossible for me to prove a negative; but it is 
a duty I owe to you, and to myself, solemnly to declare, 
that 1 never was the bearer ^f any message or paper of 
this kind to France, in the course of my life. That paper 
s not mine; it never belonged to me. It states tliat it 
was to be carried by the bearer of the last; this is some¬ 
thing which might have been proved, but it is impossible 
for me to prove thonegative. There is also in this paper 
an allusion to secret committees and political societies. 

I declare that I never attended any political society 
whatever. With tliese considerations, I consign my life 
to your justice ; not doubting but that you will conduct 
yourselves as English jurymen ever do, and that your 
verdict will be SJich as shall receive the approbation of 
your own conscience, your country, and your God.” 

The jury, after about half an hour's consideration, 
found O'Coigley “Guilty,"’ and acquitted the other 
prisoners. 

JMr. .Justice Ruller, in an address to O’Coigley, wiiich 
he read from a written i>apcr, |n'evious to his passing the 
sentence, observed, that he had been clearly convicted of 
the most atrocious crime which could be committed in 
any country—that of meditating the destruction of a Sove¬ 
reign, who was one of the best, the most just, upright, 
and amiable of princes that ever graced a throne; and 
he could not conceive what were the motives which could 
actuate any man, even to wish for the death of such, who . 
had ever been the father of his people. 

The prisoner was also found, guilty of conspiring to 
overturn the constitution of these kingdoms} a constitu¬ 
tion which, from the experiment of years, had been found 
to be the best calculated of any that ever existed in the 
world, to insure the liberty, security, and happiness, of 
the people who lived under it. 

These atrocious crimes became still greater frqm the 
manner in which tlicy were intended to be perpetrated-— 
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that of inviting a foreign enemy to come and invade, and 
conquer these countries. 

Those people, who had thought such an event a desir¬ 
able one, ought to think, seriously what the consequences 
of it would be, provided it was possible to be accom¬ 
plished. Did they suppose that, (desperate as their pre¬ 
sent situation might be) their condition would be bet¬ 
tered by having their country put into the possession of 
people who were holding* out the delusive hopes of what 
they called liberty to other nations ? Could such persons^ 
hope that they themselves should enjoy liberty, even sup¬ 
posing the conquerors to have enjoyed as free a constitu¬ 
tion as any in the woi'ld ? No, they would become sus¬ 
pected, be despised, and destroyed by tliein. 

A celebrated writer (Montesquieu) very justly ob¬ 
served upon this subject, that a country conquered by a 
democratic nation always enjoyed less liberty, was more 
miserable, and more enslaved, than if that country hap¬ 
pened to have been conquered by a nation whose govern¬ 
ment was monarchial. But if there was any illustration 
of thisobservation wanting, one had only to look to tlie con¬ 
duct of the French at this moment towards Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, and every other country they had conquered. 
His lordship believed that the prisoner might have been 
actuated by motives similar to those which used for¬ 
merly to induce many people to think that the kilting of 
men of a different religion would give them a claim to 
canonization. But though the motives be similar, the 
subjects connected with them were very different. In the 
present times, he did not believe that any person enter¬ 
tained such sentiments about religion. On the contrary, 
he was sorry to find that religion was too much neglected, 
and that the peace and tranquillity of numbers of people 
were destroyed in conse(iuence of having lost all belief of 
tile existence of a Divine Providence, and totally aban¬ 
doned all hopes of a fliture state. He w'as afraid that 
the prisoner had been infected with this infidelity, and if 
he was, he (the judge) prayed that the Almighty God, 
in bis infinite mercy and goodness, would change liis 
heart, and cause him to repent of his sins. 
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His lonisbib tbea, in a sotenm aad awful 
passed the following sentence: ■ . . 

“ That the prisoner be taken from Uie bar to prison, and 
from thence to the place of execution; there to be hang¬ 
ed, but not until he be dead, to be cut down while yet 
alive, and tl^n to have his heart and bowels tai^ 
^t and burnt before his face; his head to be sevaed 
from his body; and his body to be divided into four 
quarters.” ', 

Mr. O’Coigley listened to this address and sentence 
wth attention, but at the same time with the greatest 
coolness. He bowed his head when the judge con¬ 
cluded ; his countenance expressing at once resignation 
and firmness. 

Immediately after the sentence was passed on O’Coig- 
tey,. Mr. O’Conner, supposing himself at liberty, at¬ 
tempted to withdraw, when a warrant was served on him 
CMi another charge of high treason, signed by the Duke 
of Portland, and dated March 22. On this some swords 
were drawn, and a general confusion ensued, when Mr. 
O'Conner addressed the court to this effect; “ My Lwd, 
I am surrounded with drawn swords,—I am prepared to 
die; and it would be better for the court to doom me to 
deaUi at once, than that I should linger out my life in a 
gaol.—Have the goodness to send me to the dungeon 
where my brother is in confinement, after having been 
acquitted on a charge of high treason in Ireland. At all 
events, will yoUr lordships order that my agent may be 
permitted to cotoe to me ?” 

The court said they could make no order—thdr com¬ 
mission ended with the trial. 

O’Coigley on Wednesday, June 6, 1799, between four 
and five in the afternoon, received information that he was 
to die next day, withont apparent emotion. He spent the 
■cvtttang v^ calmly. He had but one tiling, he said, on 
tns mind which created any anxiety ; that was, an appre- 
hen^n toat; he might be misrepresented after his death. 
.He was anxious to be taithfully repoitcci, and that was 
ail he wanted. On Tliorsday, at a quarter past*elev«i 
o’clock, O’Coigley left the gaol. He was dressed all in 
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black, his hair was cropped and powtlered, his shirt-icol' 
lar open, and he wore no neck-cloth. His elfaoVi s were 
tied behind with ropes, and over hi^ Shoulder was the 
rope with which he was executed. He stepped into the 
hurdle, and on his sitting down a chain was put round his 
waist to fasten him. The executioner sat opposite to him. 
He had nothing on his he&d. He continued ail tlie way 
earnestly reading a prayer-book. Mr. Watson, the gaoter, 
followed the hurdle, which was surrounded by above 200 
of the Maidstone volunteers. The deputy sheriff, and 
the Rev. Mr. Griffiths followed. The whole was preceded 
by about 20 javelin-m^. The hurdle was drawn up 
close in front of the gallows on Penningdon-heath, and 
the horses were taken out. The military formed a small 
square. The prisoner being unchained, he rose up and 
stood in the hurdle, and read two prayers, one of them 
aloud in Latin. He then took out of his pocket an orange, 
and also a pen-knife, but being unable to cut the oi'ange, 
from his hands being bound, he gave it to a friend, whom 
he beckoned to come near him; saying, “ Open this orange 
with my pen-knife; it has been said, they would not trust 
me with a pen-knife, lest I should cut my throat; but they 
little knew' that I would not deprive myself of the glory of 
dying in this way.” He desired his friend to keep the 
pen-knife for his sake, and to hold the orange, sevei‘al pieces 
of which he eat. After finishing his devotions, the clergy¬ 
man gave him absolution, to whom he returned the 
prayer-book; and having ascended the platform, he took 
farewell of tlie gaoler, thanking him for tile many civilities 
he had shewn him. On his being tied up to the gallows, 
he made the following speech : 

“ I shall only here solemnly declare, that I am innocent 
of the charge for which I suffer. I never was in ray iife 
the bearer of any letter, or other paper or message, print¬ 
ed, written, or verbal, to the directoiy of France, nor to 
any person on their behalf; neither was I ever a member 
of the London Corresponding Society, or of any other po¬ 
litical society in Great &itain ; nor did I ever attend«ay 
of their meetings, public or private—so lieip me God ! I 
know not w hether I shall be believed here in what say, 

VoL. n. 4D *48 
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but I am sure I shall be believed in the world to come. It 
can scarcely be supposed, that one like me, in this situa¬ 
tion, going to eternity, before the most awful tribunal, 
would die with a falsehood in his mouth; and I do de¬ 
clare, by the hopes I confidently feel of salvation, and 
happiness in a future state, that iny life is falsely and ma¬ 
liciously taken away by corrupt ,and base perjury, and sub¬ 
ornation of perjury,- in some cases proceeding from mis¬ 
take, no doubt, but in others from design.—Almighty 
God forgive all my enemies!—I beg of you to pray that 
God will grant me grace—for I have many sins to answer 
for, but they arc the sins of my pfivate life, and not the 
charge for which I now die.” (raising his voice) “ Lord 
have mercy on me, and receive ray soul!” 

A white night-cap was then drawn over his face, and 
he made a signal by dropping a handkerchief. The board 
was then let down, as at Newgate, and he remained sus¬ 
pended for twelve or thirteen minutes; he was then 
taken down, the head taken off by a surgeon, and the 
executioner held up the head to the populace, saying, 
“ This is the head of a Traitor!” Both head and body 
were then put into a shell, and buried at the foot 'of the 
gallows. 


GEORGE WALDRON, alias BARRINGTON, 

(the GENTIEMAN-PICKPOCKET,) 

Several times convicted—Sentenced twice to hard labour 
on the Thames — Andfinally, on September 27,1798, 
transported to Botany Bay. 

Perhaps never splendid talents were more perverted 
than by that notorious character, so well known as George 
Barrington. We could scarcely believe that even in the 
melancholy catalogue of crimes, a man, of excellent edu¬ 
cation and accomplished manners, could be found de¬ 
scending to the degraded character of a pickpocket. 
George Waldron (alias Barrrington) was born*' at a 
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village called Mayniooth, in the county of Kildare, Ire¬ 
land. 

His father, Henry Waldron, was a working silversmith; 
and his niotlicr, whose maiden name was Naith, was a 
mantua-maker, and occasionally a midwife. His parents 
though not affluent, had him instructed in reading and 
writing, at an early age; •afterwards, through the bounty 
of a medical gentleman, in the neighbourhood, he was 
taught common arillimetic, the elements of geography, 
and English grammar. 

When sixteen years of age, he was noticed-and pa-* 
tronized by a dignitary in the church of Ireland, who 
placed him at a free grammar school, and intended him 
for the university; howxver, he forfeited this gentleman’s 
favour by his ill conduct at school, having, in a quarrel, 
slabbed one of his school-fellow’s with a pen-knife. For 
this vindictive act he was well flogged ; in consequence of 
w hich he ran away from school, in 1771 , having previ¬ 
ously found means to steal ten or twelve guineas from his 
master, and a gold repeating watch from his master’s sis¬ 
ter. He walked all night till he arrived at an obscure 
inn at Drogheda, where he happened to meet and become 
acquainted with a company of strolling players, whose 
manager was one John Price, an abandoned character; 
who having been convicted of a fraud in London, w'as an 
involuntary exile in Ireland, until the expiration of the 
term for which he w-as sentenced to be transported. 

He now engaged our fugitive, w'ho, in consequence, 
ado[)ted the name of Barrington, as one^of his performers, 
and who, it seems, became the hero of his company.— 
While performing the character of Jaffier, in “ Venice 
Preserved,” he made a conquest of the tender Belvidera, 
(Miss Egerton) and to tlic credit of Barrington it must be 
acknowledged, that he took no mean advantage of her 
passion, but returned it with perfect sincerity. 

The company being now reduced by the expences of 
travelling, &c. to extreme indigence. Price, the manager, 
prevailed upon Barrington to undertake the profession of 
a pitk-pocket, which business he commenced in the sum¬ 
mer of the year 1771 , having tlien renounced the stage. 
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He soon after lost his faithful Miss Egerton, who was 
drowned, in the eighteenth year of her age, in crossing the 
river Boyne, through the culpable negligence of a ferry¬ 
man. 

He then commenced what is called a gentleman pick¬ 
pocket, b}' alfecting the airs and importance of a man of 
fashion; but was so much alarpied at the detection and 
conviction of his preceptor Price, (who w'as sentenced to 
transportation for seven years) that he hastened to Dub¬ 
lin, M'here he practised his pilfering art during dark 
evenings. 

At one of the races in the county of Carlow, he was 
detected picking the pocket of Lord B. but on restoring 
the property, this nobleman declined any prosecution, and 
Barrington accordingly left Ireland, and for the first time 
appeared in England in 1773. On his first visit to Rane- 
lagh with a party, he left his friends, and picked the poc¬ 
kets of the Duke of L. and Sir W. of a considerable sum; 
and also took from a lady a watch, with all which he got 
off undiscovered and rejoined his friends. 

In 1775, he visited the most celebrated watering places, 
particularly Brighton, and being supposed a gentleman of 
fortune and fam%, was noticed by persons of the first dis¬ 
tinction. 

On his return to London, he formed a connexion with 
one Lowe, and became a more daring pick-pocket. He 
went to court on the queen’s birth-day, as a clergyman, 
and not only picked several pockets, but found means to 
deprive a noblerpan of his diamond order, and retired 
from the place without suspicion. It is said that this 
booty was disposed of to a Dutch Jew. 

Count Orlow, the Russian minister, being in one of 
the boxes of Drury-lane playhouse, was robbed of a gold 
snuff-box, set with diamonds, estimated to be wortli an im¬ 
mense sam; and one of the count’s attendants suspecting 
Barrington, seized him, and found the snuff-box in his pOs^ 
session. He was examined by Sir John Fielding, but the 
county bang in a forei^ country, was infiuencea by mp- 
dves of ddicacy to decline a prosecution. , 

Being soon after in the house of lords, trhen an appeotl 
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of an interesting nature was to come on,.a Mr. G. recog¬ 
nized his person, and applying to the deputy usher of the. 
black rod, he was disgracefully turned out. He now 
threatened Mr. G. with revenge, upon which a Avarrmit 
was granted to bind him ovci’ to, keep the peace; and as 
he could find no surety, he was obliged to go to Tothil- 
fields prison-bridewell, wficre he remained some time. 

On being released, he returned to his old profession, and 
was about three months* after convicted of picking the 
pocket of Mrs. Dudrnan, at Drury-lane Theatre, and was 
sentenced to three years hard labour on the Thames. 

Hitherto our pickpocket hero had a faijtliful confede¬ 
rate in the execution of his plans of robbery. Tliis help¬ 
mate was a Miss West, of nearly equal notoriety as a 
sharping courtezan. 

Barrington being now safely confined on board the 
hulk at Woolwich, his associate and friend, Miss West, 
was compelled to plan and execute alone: not that she 
found herself at any mighty loss; but the forcible impres¬ 
sion made on her feelings by the loss of so near a favour¬ 
ite, oppressed her spirits, and rendered dormant, for a 
short time, that inherent vigour for active life, which she 
had hitherto constantly displayed. 

To soothe the gloomy, hours of captivity as much 
as possible, she constantly sent Mr. Barrington two 
guineas per week, and paid him personal visits as often 
as opportunity would permit. 

In one of these excursions she fell into the company of 
David Brown Dignum, another convictfof notoriety, and 
wlio having plenty of cash, was selected as a proper object 
for the display of this lady’s talents; and she actually per¬ 
petrated the deed in the midst of the seat of punishment^ 
and congratulated herself not a little cm the brilliancy of 
her success. But Barrington, who always strongly sup¬ 
ported the common maxim, “ that there is honesty among 
thieves ” compelled her to restore the plunder; though 
much against, her inclination. 

’il^his audacious woman was, in all, tried seven tiin^B 
the Old Bailey; four of which she was acqfUUed> and 
found guilty the other three. 
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The last public ofibnee she committed, was on the 14tlj 
of February, 1777, when she robbed Gilbert Affleck, Esq. 
of a watch chain, and seals, value 81. and was detected in 
endeavouring to hand it to an associate, disguised with a 
black patch over his eyes. She was found guilty by the 
jury, and sentenced to tliree years in)prisonmcut in New¬ 
gate, 

About the expiration of her time, she caught the gaol 
distemper; and died in a fortnight after her discharge had 
taken place—thus yielding up her last hi’cath, in perfect 
conformity with the infamous tenor of her life. 

After sustaining something less than a twelvemonth s 
punishment, Barrington was again set at liberty, hi con¬ 
sequence of his good behaviour, through tlie interference 
of Messrs. Erskine and Duncan Campbell, the superin- 
tendants of the convicts. 

A few days after his release, he went to St. Sepulchre’s 
church, when Dr. Milne was to preach a charity sermon, 
for the benefit of the society for the recovery of persons 
apparently drowned. William Payne, a constable, saw 
him put his hand into a lady’s pocket in the soutli aisle, 
and presently after followed him out of the church, and 
took him into custody near the end of Cock-lane, upon 
Snow-hill. 

Having taken the prisoner to St. Sepulchre’s watch- 
house, and found a gold watch, and some otlier articles, in 
his possession, Payne returned to the church, and spoke 
to the lady whom he had seen the prisoner attempt to rob; 
she informed hiqj she had lost nothing, for expecting the 
church to be much crouded, she had taken the [irecaution 
of emptying her pockets before she left her house. Upon 
Payne’s return to the watch-house, a gentleman advised 
that the prisoner might be more strictly searched. He 
was desired to take off his hat, and raising his left arm, 
he cautiously removed his hat from his head, when a me¬ 
tal watch dropped upon the floor. He was now obliged 
to pull off the greatest part of his clothes. He wore three 
pair of breeches, in one of the pockets of which was 
found a purse, containing thirteen guineas, and a bank 
note for lOl. made payable to himsdf. 
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In consequence of an advertisement inserted the next 
day in the newspapers, Mrs. Ironmonger came to Payne’s 
house, and described the watch slie had lost ; and it 
proved to be that which had been concealed in Barring¬ 
ton’s hair, and dropped on the floor Avhen he took off his 
hat. She attended the examination of the [)risoner, and 
having sworn that the waj;ch produced by Payne was her 
property, was bound over to prosecute. 

Upon his trial, Bamngton made a long, an artful, and a 
plausible defence. He said, that upon leaving the church, 
he perceived the watch mentioned in the indictment lying 
upon the ground, and took it up, intending to advertise it 
the next day; that he was followed to Snow-hill by Payne 
and another constable, who apprehended him, and had, 
in all probability seen him take up the watch. “ I reflected 
(said he) that how innocently soever I might have obtain¬ 
ed the article in question, yet it miglit cause some cen¬ 
sure ; and no one w'ould wonder, considering the unhappy 
predicament I stood in,* that I should conceal it as much 
as possible.” The jury having pronounced the prisoner 
guilty, he addressed the court, earnestly supplicating that 
he might be permitted to enter into his Majesty’s service, 
and promising to discharge his trust with fidelity and at¬ 
tention ; or if he could-not be indulged in that request, be 
wished that his sentence might be banishment for life 
from his Majesty’s dominions. 

The court informed him, that by an application to the 
throne, he might obtain a mitigation of his sentence, if his 
case was attended by such ciremnstanoes of extenuation 
as would justify him in humbly petitioning to be consi¬ 
dered as an object of the royal favour. 

He requested that the money and bank-note might be 
returned. Hereupon the court observed, that, in conse¬ 
quence of his conviction, the property found on him when 
he w'as appr^ended, became vested in the hands of the 
sheriffs of the city of London, who had discretionary 
power either to comply with, or reject his request. 

He was again sentenced to labour on the Thames, for 
the ^ace of five years, on Tuesday the 5th of April, 1778. 

* Alluding to his former conviction. 
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About the middle of this year, he was accordingly removed 
to the hulks at Woolwich, where having attracted the 
notice of a gentleman, who exerted his influence in his 
vour, he again procured his release, on condition of lus 
leaving England; to this Barrington gladly consented, 
and was generously supplied with money by this gentle¬ 
man. He now went to Dublin^ where he was soon ap¬ 
prehended for picking the pocket of an Irish nobleman 
of his gold watch and money, at the theatre, but was ac¬ 
quitted for want of evidence. 

Here, however, was his first display of elocution; for 
having received a serious admonition from the judge, he 
addressed the court with considerable animation, and en¬ 
larged with great. ingenuity, upon what he termed the 
force of prqudice, insinuating that calumny had followed 
him from England to Ireland. 

On his acquittal, however, he deemed it most prudent 
to leave Dublin; he therefore visited Edinburgh, wliere 
being suspected, he was obliged to decamp. He now re¬ 
turn^ to London, and braving danger, frequented tlie 
theatres, opera-house, pantheon, &c. but was at length 
taken into custody. Having been acquitted for want of 
evidence for the charge brought against him, he was un¬ 
expectedly detained for having returned to England in 
violation of the condition on which his Majesty was 
pleased to grant him a remission of his punishment, and 
was accordingly confined in Newgate, during the remain¬ 
der of the time that he was originally to have smed on 
the river Thamdfe. 

On the expiration of his captivity, he returned to his 
former practices, but with greater caution. 

Barrington w'as detected, in St. Paul’s cathedral, pick¬ 
ing the pocket of Mrs. Montague, of two guineas and 
seven shillings: he was taken to the Crown, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard; where, asking leave of the constable that 
had lum in custody, to go into the yard, he got over the 
wall into Paternoster-row, and effected an escape. 

Soon afterwards he got into company with John Brown, 
Esq. of Brentford, and while he was in conversatitA with 
him, picked his pocket of forty guineas, a gold watch, and 
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sekls; with this booty he made shift to live till he was ap- 
prehened for robbing Elizabeth Ironmonger. 

He was at length apprehended for picking the pocket 
of Mr. Le Mesurier, at Drury-lane play-house, but ef¬ 
fected his escape from the constable; and while the law¬ 
yers were outlawing him, and the constables endeavouring 
to take him, he evaded detection by travelling in various d is- 
guises and characters through the northern counties of the 
kingdom ; he visited the fgreat towns as a quack doctor, 
clergyman, rider, &c. but was at last apprehended in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, and removed to London by a 
writ of Habeas Corpus. 

He now employed counsel, and had *the outlawry 
against him reversed. He was then tried for robbing Mr. 
Le Mesurier, and acquitted for the want of a material 
witness. Even this narrow escape did not intimidate this 
daring character : he had the effrontery to proceed from 
prison once more to his native country, Ireland. He soon, 
however, found Dublin by no means so rich a harvest as 
London, but he did not quit the former until the officers 
of justice were again at his heels. 

It is now high time to come to the crime for which he 
was transported; but in so doing, we must, for want of 
room, pass over his many nimble tricks, and hair breadth 
escapes. 

He w'as at length indicted for picking the pocket of 
Henry Hare Townsend, Esq. of a gold watch. *The fact 
was fully proved ; but in order to give our readers a spe¬ 
cimen of his abilities in pleading, we shall insert the out¬ 
line of the speech he made in his defence: 

“ May it please your Lordship, and you,'Gentlemen 
of the Jury, 

“ To favour me with your attention for a little time. 
The situation of every person who has the misfortune to 
stand here is extremely distressing and aukward j mine is 
so in, a peculiar degree: if I am totally silent, it may l)e 
considered perhaps as a proof of guilt, and if I presume 
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to offer those arguments which present themselves to my 
mind, in my defence, they may not, perhaps, be fevoured 
with that attention which they might deserve; yet I by no 
means distrust the candour and benevolence of the jury, 
and therefore I beg leave to proceed to state the circum¬ 
stances of the case as they occur to me, not doubting but 
they will meet with some degree of credit, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the various reports to my prejudice. 

“ It appears that Mr. Townsend being at the races at 
Barnet, was robbed of his watch; and that he turned to 
me, saying, ‘Your name is Barrington, and you have taken 
my w'atch.’ It old him he was right as to my name, but 
he accused me unjustly: however I would go any where 
with him; I w'as removed from thence to a stand, from 
whence the races were viewed; it consisted of tw o booths, 
and they were separated from each other with only a rail¬ 
ing elbow high; and it is a great misfortune to me, gen¬ 
tlemen of the jury, that you were not able to observe the 
situation of those booths; for if you had, you would have 
found it nearly impossible that some circumstances which 
have come from the witnesses could be true; I was close 
to the miling that separated the two booths, and some 
person said, “ Here is a watch!” This wutch Mr. Town¬ 
send claimed, and said it was his. I was removed from 
thence to the Angel at Edmonton, where the examina¬ 
tion took place, and I am very sorry to be under the ne¬ 
cessity of observing that a very material difference has 
taken place in the depositions delivered that day before 
the magistrates ki various respects. A witness, the coach¬ 
man, positively declared that he did not see this watch in 
my hand, that he did not see me take it from my pocket, 
that he did not see it drop from the person, but that he saw 
it on the ground, and he might have gone so far as to say 
he saw it fell; I took the liberty of asking him one question, 
Whether he had seen this watch in my hand, or whether he 
had seen it fell from me ? He declared he did not. 1 then 
asked him, whether be could take upon himself to swear, 
from the situation he stood in at the adjoining booth, that 
this watch might not have dropped from some othet per¬ 
son.. He-declared be could not observe any such thing. 
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•—Gentlemen, with respect to the evidence of Kendrick, 
he made the same declaration then. Mr. Townsend has 
brought me here, under the charge of having committed 
felony; he has told you, gentlemen of the jury, that he lost 
a watch out of his pocket, and that pocket is a waistcoat 
pocket; that he was in a very extraordinary situation; 
that he was on the race ground, where certainly the great¬ 
est decorum is not always observed ; and he was also in 
a situation which exposed him more to tlie pressure he 
complained of, than any other person; for instead of his 
horse being in the possession of his jockey or groom, he 
attended it himself; and I must beg leave to observe, 
gentlemen of the jury, that it is a custom where people bet 
money at races, to wish to see the horse immediately after 
the heat is over; so tliat the pressure which Mr. Towns¬ 
end had, or what he thought he had from me, could not 
appear very extraordinary; and I am under the necessity 
of saying, his fancy has rather been improved on the oc¬ 
casion. With respect, gentlemen, to the last witness that 
has appeared, I will say nothing on the occasion; that 
will rest entirely upon you. It was a circumstance, how¬ 
ever, of a most extraordinary nature, that this person 
should never come forward till the present moment; and 
whether the contradictions and strange accounts she has 
given of herself, are such as to entitle her to any credit, par¬ 
ticularly in a situation where the life or liberty of another is 
at stake—where much pains have been taken to defame, 
some pains may be surely allowed to abate that defamation. 
Gentlemen, that it has been the hard lot of some unhappy 
persons, to have been convicted of crimes they did really 
not commit, less through evidence than ill-natured report, 
is doubtless certain: and doubtless there are many re¬ 
spectable persons now in court, fully convinced of the 
truth of that observation. Such times, it is to be hoped, 
are past; I dread not such a conviction in my own per¬ 
son ; I am well convinced of the noble nature of a 3ri- 
tish court of justice ; the dignified and benign (principles 
of its judges; and the liberal and candid sj^rit of its 
jurdrs. 

Gentlemen, life is the gift of God, and liberty its 
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greatest blessing: the power of disposing of both, or 
either, is the greatest man can enjoy. It is also advan¬ 
tageous, that, great as that power is, it cannot be better 
placed than in the hands of an English jury; for they will 
not exercise it like tyrants, who delight in blood, but like 
generous and brave men, who delight to spare rather than 
to destroy! and who, not forgetting they are men them¬ 
selves, lean, when they can, to the side of compassion. It 
may be thought, gentlemen of thp jury, that I am apply¬ 
ing to your passions, and if I had the power to do it, I would 
not fail to employ it: the passions animate the heart; to 
the passions we are indebted for the noblest actions; and 
to the passions we owe our dearest and finest feelings; 
and when it is considered the mighty power you now pos¬ 
sess, whatever leads to a cautious and tender discharge 
of it, must be thought of great consequence ;—as long as 
tiie passions conduct us on the side of benevolence, they 
are our best, our safest, and our most friendly guides. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Townsend has deposed 
that he lost his watch, but how, I trust, is by no means 
clear; I trust, gentlemen, you w’ill consider the great, the 
almost impossibility, that having had the watch in my pos¬ 
session for so long a time, time sufficient to have concealed 
it in a variety of places, to have conveyed it to town, it 
should still be in my possession. You have heard from 
Mr. Townsend' that there was an interval, of at least half 
an hour between the time of losing the watch, and my 
being taken into custody: there is something, gentlemen, 
impossible in the*circumstance; and, on the other hand, 
it has sometimes happened, that reniorse, a generous re¬ 
morse, has struck the miods of persons in such a manner, 
-as to have induced them to surrender themselves into the 
hands of justice, rather than an innocent person should 
suffer. It is not, therefore, I suppose, improbable, that if 
Mr. Townsend lost his watch, by an act of felony, the per¬ 
son who had the watch in his possession, feeling for the 
situation of an .unhappy man, might be induced to place 
that watch on the ground. But it is by no means certain 
how Mr. Townsend lost his watch, whether by an act of 
felony, or whether by accident, it might have fallen into 
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the hands of some other person, and that person, feelit^ 
for my unhappy situation, might have been induced to 
restore it. 

. “ I humbly hope that the circumstances of the case axe 
such as may induce a scrupulous jury to make a favoura’! 
ble decision; and I am very well convinced that you will 
not be led by any other ^circumstances than those of the 
present case; either from reports or former misfortunes, 
or by tlie fear ol my falling into similar ones. I am now 
just thirty-two years of *age, (shall be so next month); it 
is nearly half the life of man, it is not worth while being 
impatient to provide for the other half, so far as to do 
any thing unworthy. . 

Gentlemen, in the course of my life I have suffered 
mudi distress, I have felt something of the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and now from observation, I am convinced, upon 
the whole, there is no joy but what arises from the prac¬ 
tice of virtue, and consists in the felicity of a tranquil mind 
and a benevolent heart; sources of consolation which the 
most prosperous circumstances do not always furnish, 
and which may be felt under the most indigent. 

“ It will be my study, gentlemen, to possess them; nor 
will the heaviest affliction of poverty, pain, or disgrace, 
cause me to part with resolutions founded on the deepest 
reflection, and which will end but with life; I will perish 
on the pavement before I will deviate from them. For 
my own part, whatever your verdict may be, I trust I shall 
be enabled to meet it with firmness of mind; he indeed 
has little to fear from death, whose fame is tarnished, and 
who has endured tlie ceaseless abuse of* unfeeling minds; 
when heaven accepts contrition, it receives into favour 
when it pardons : but man, more cruel than his Maker, 
pursues his offending brother with unrelenting severity, 
and marks a deviation from rectitude with a never dying 
infamy, and with unceasing suspicion and reproach, which 
seem to exclude him from the pale of virtue. 

‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, though the thought of death may 
appal the rich and prosperous, but on the other hand the 
unfortunate cannot have much to fear from it; yet the 
tenderness of nature cannot be quite subdued by die 
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v^ost degree of iRiman resolution, and I cannot be insen¬ 
sible to the woes which must be fdt by an affectionate 
companion, and an infant offspring, and there is besides, 
a principle in human nature, stronger even than the fear 
of death, and which can hardly fail to operate some time 
or other in life; I mean the desire of good fame, under 
that laudable influence. 

“ Gentlemen, if I am acquitted, I will quickly«*retire to 
some distant land, where my name and misfortunes will 
be alike unknown ; where harmless manners may shield 
me from the imputation of guilt, and where prejudice will 
not be liable to misrepresentation,' and I do now assure 
you, gentlemen of the jury, that I feel a cheering hope, 
even at this awful moment, that the rest of my life will 
be so conducted, as to make me as much an object of 
esteem and applause, as I am now the unhappy object of 
ensure and suspicion.” 

The jury, however, instantly found him guilty. . 

On Wednesday, September 22, 1798, George Barring¬ 
ton was set to the bar. 

Jffr. Recorder. George Barrington : the sentence of 
the Court upon you, is, that you be transported for the 
term of seven years, to parts beyond the seas, to such 
place as his Majesty, witli the advice of his privy coun¬ 
cil, shall think fit to declare and appoint. 

To which Bdrrington replied, 

« My Lord, 

“ I had a fevp words to say, why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon me; I had much to say, though 
I shall say but little on the occasion. Notwithstanding I 
have the best opinion of your lordship’s candour, and 
have no wish or pleasure in casting a reflection on any 
person whatever; but I cannot help observing that it is 
tile strange lot of some persons through life, that with the 
best wishes, the best endeavours, and the best intentions, 
they mre not able to escape the envenomed tooth of ca¬ 
lumny : whatever they say or do is so twisted and per¬ 
verted from the reality, that they will meet with censures 
and misfortunes, where perhaps they were entitled to sue- 
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cess and praise. The world, my lord, has g^ven me ctc- 
dit for much more abilities than I am conscious of pos¬ 
sessing ; but the world should also consider that the great¬ 
est abilities may be obstructed by the mercenary nature of 
some unfeeling minds, as to render them entirely useless 
to tbe possessor. Where was the generous and powerful 
man that would come for«ward and say, * You have some 
abilities which might be of service to yourself and to 
others, but you have much to struck with, I feel for your 
situation, and will place you in a condition to try the 
sincerity of your intentions; and as long as you act with 
diligence and fidelity, you shall not want for countenance 
and protection ?’ But, my lord, the die is <!ast! I am pre¬ 
pared to meet the sentence of the court, with respectful 
resignation, and the painful lot assigned me, I hope, with 
becoming resolution,’’ 

Barrington, as he had promised in his last speech, un¬ 
derwent his sentence with submission. His good conduct 
on his long passage to Botany-bay, had gained the friend¬ 
ship and confidence of his officers. He was the means 
of subduing a mutiny on board, by which be most likely 
saved many of his fellow-creatures from being mas¬ 
sacred. 

On his arrival at Port Jackson, he was appointed su- 
perintendant ’of convicts at Paramatta; in which situa¬ 
tion his exemplary attention to his duty testified tbe sin¬ 
cerity of his reformation, and rendered him a useful mem¬ 
ber of society for tlie remainder of his life. 


SAMUEL BURR, 

Convicted <^a Forgeryy in the year 1787. 

The following m a very extra^dmary but not a sdiitary 
case: we have before met witli instajoces (£ men being so 
weary of life, as to commit a crime, in order that their 
live» might be taken' by the law! and ther^y prevent 
themselves incurring the guilt of suicide. 
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On the fborth of September, 1760, Mr. Robert ScuUj 
with several gentlemen, were playing at billiards, in Phi¬ 
ladelphia j when captain Bruluman, late of tbe Royal 
American regiment, came into tire room, and without the 
smallest provocation, levelled a loaded'gun, which he had 
brought with him, and shot Mr. Scull through the body^ 
just after he had .struck his ball,> for which murder he was 
tried and executed. 

This desperate man had been brought up a silversmith, 
which business he left to enter the army, where he was 
an officer in the Royal American regiment, but was 
broke for being detected in counterfeiting or uttering base 
money. 

He then returned to Philadelphia, and growing insup¬ 
portable to himself, and yet unwilling to put an end to 
his own life, he determined upon the commission of some 
illegal crime, for which he would certainly be hanged 
by the law. 

Having formed this design, he loaded his gun with a 
brace of balls, and asked his landlord to go a shooting 
with him, intending to murder him before his return, but 
the landlord being particularly engaged at home, escaped 
tlie danger. He then went out alone, and on the way 
met a man whom he was about to kill, but recollecting 
tliat there were no witnesses to prove him guilty, he suf¬ 
fered the man fo pass. Afterwards going to a tavern, he 
drank some liquor, and hearing people playing at billiards 
in a room above that in which he sat, he went up-stairs, 
and entered into conversation with the players, in appa¬ 
rent good humour. In a little time he called the land- 
lond. and desired him to hang up the gun. 

Mr. Scull having struck his antagonist’s ball in one of 
the pockets, Bruluman s4id to him, “ Sir, you are a good 
marksman, now I’ll shew you a fine stroke.” He imme¬ 
diately took down his gun, levelled it, deliberately took 
aim at Mr. Scull (who imagined him in jest) and shot 
boffi tbe balls through his body. ' 

He then went up to the dying man, who was still sen+t 
siUe, .tmd said to him, “ Sir, I have no mdice or ill'^^viU 
against you; I never saw you before, but I was deter-. 
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mioed to kill somel)ody, that I might be hanged, and you 
happen to be the man; and I am very sorry for your mis¬ 
fortune” 

Mr. Scull had just time left in this world, to send for 
his fiiends and make his will. He forgave bis murderer, 
and, if it could be done, desired he might be pardoned. 
Bruluman died on the gallpws, exulting in his fate. 

The same volume from which we make the above ex¬ 
tract, contains another of the like nature, and, if possible, 
more extraordinary. We shall, tlierefore, before we give 
the particulars of Samuel Burr, add this fatal precedent 
for the commission of the deed by which he sought his 
own death. ♦ 

A youth of the name of David William.®, who, when 
about fifteen years of age, was one day, against his wish, 
detained from school, by his father-in-law, who greatly 
wanted his assistence on the farm. While thus employed, 
% log rolled on one of his legs, which injured it to such a 
d^^e, that it became nearly useless; and by another ac- 
cicmnt be soon after hurt the other limb, so that he was 
rendwed almost a cripple, before he had attained the years 
of man. 

At these misfortunes he continually repined, blamed his 
step^&thef for keeping him that day from school, whereby 
he received his first injury; and, mortified at his appear¬ 
ance among his comrades, some of whom,* he said, ridi¬ 
culed him, he became weary of the world, and determined 
to end his misfortunes with his life. 

For this end, suicide and murder presented themselves. 
The first he thought the most eligible, but then it brought 
to his mind, the horrors of appearing, by his own violence, 
before God, he would not be pardoned; and therefore he 
was induct to abandon that fbr the latter, which he 
thou^t would afford him a better excuse before the 
Alm^hty. 

He fiuniliansed himself to this act of desperation, by 
continually thinking of it; so tbat in time it became a 
pleasing subject of contemplation. Nevertheless the con- 
sidenttion of the grief which it must occasion his mother, 
at times, aimost unbent his resolution; but then the idea 
VoL. II. 4 F *4.8 
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of its proving a sweet revenge on his father-in-law, bore 
down every other consideration. 

Thus determined, the next step of this unhappy young 
man was, to select a proper subject on whom the deed 
should be committed. A grown person or a child was the 
question. The former, he concluded, must be under sin 
and guilt: therefore, by sudden death, and thus unpre¬ 
pared, his damnation might be chargeable to him, and he 
be double guilty; the latter, being innocent, he might 
avoid that charge, and therefore resolved upon murdering 
some child. 

Now, tlie particular object for this horrid purpose, was 
the next thought; but he confessed, that though he thought 
of it more than six months, yet none occurred, until within 
five minutes of his committing his long^determined and 
bloody deed. 

All the morning of the fatal day, he said that he felt an 
unaccountable and far stronger desire to commit jnurder, 
than before, to use his own words, “ Something like han¬ 
kering after fruit.” ■ 

At this unfortunate moment he chanced to spy a little 
boy, named Ira, the son of Mr. Lane, a neighbour, ga¬ 
thering plumbs, and finding the parents absent, deter¬ 
mined on seizing the opportunity and subject. He instantly 
seized a gun, fired at, and slightly wounded the child in 
the side of the abdomen. Finding his victim yet alive, 
he limped to him, led him to the house, placed him upon 
a bed, and took a station at the door.'®' 

Poor, devoted.Uttle Ira had strength left to get from the 
bed, in order to see “ -whether his father was coming to 
cure him.” Williams answered, that his father would 
come by and bye, mid bid him go to bed again, and lie 
still. Again the murdeter listened to the dying groan of 
the boy, but finding his work incomplete, (hornd to rcr 
late) he took an axe, went to the bed, looked upon the 
innocent child, and while it held up its little hands for 
help, the wretch struck it on the head, and by repeated 
blaw% chopped it in pieces. 

After the horrid deed was done, he spoke, of it "with 
calmness, observing, that though he bad often considered 
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thfe grief he should bring on his own mother, it never oc¬ 
curred to him the" distraction it must cause her who bore 
the murdered cliild. 

His whole intent was to get himself hanged. He sup¬ 
posed that the perpetration of the murder, under so many 
palliating circumstances, would excite the pity and'for¬ 
giveness of the Almighty.* He farther admitted in the 
account he gave of himself, that the example of a pious 
mother, and an aftectionate and good brother had no in¬ 
fluence over his determined purpose; that he had an evil 
temper, soured ever since his father-in-law took him that 
unhappy day from school; but that he had never com¬ 
mitted a bad crime before, lie was, in the eye of the 
law', considered a lunatic, and as such treated. 

The immediate subject of the present enquiry, Samuel 
Burr, was a young man of fair character, but w ho laboured 
under so great a depression of mind, as to render him 
w'eary of life. He did not, however, seek death at the 
hands of the .law, by shedding the blood of his fellow- 
creature ; he pur.sued a still more effectual plan, as he 
conceived, knowing that the crime of murder under par¬ 
ticular circumstances, has found mercy, but that of for¬ 
gery is unpardonable. Yet, in this he did not succeed, 
for when his determination to die was known, the execu¬ 
tive power would have him live, and he wa§ respited from 
time to time. 

That such was his fixed determination to die, will be 
proved by his address to the Bench, on receiving sen¬ 
tence ; and that he was possessed of Aiperior abilities, 
will be seen by the style of his speech. 

Having been convicted of forgery, w'hen the Recorder 
of London called him by name, ,in the usual manner, to 
know what he had to say, why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him, he thus replied, 

“ My Lord, 

“ I am too sensible of the crime I have committed, and 
for which I justly deserve to suffer ; not to know tljat I 
have "forfeited my life, and I wish to resign it into the 
nands of Him who gave it. To give my reasons for this 
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would only satisfy an klle curiosity; no one can fe^I a 
more sensible heart-felt satisfaction in the hopes of shortly 
passing into eternity; wlierein, I trust, I shall meet with 
great felicity. I have no desire to live; and as the jury 
and court in my trial thought proper to recommend me 
to mercy, if his Majesty should, in consequence thereof, 
grant me a respite, I here vow, in the face, of heaven, 
that I will put an end to my own existence as soon as I 
can. It is death that I wish for, because nothing but 
deatli can extricate me from the troubles which my follies 
have involved me in.” 

We did not find any note of his being executed, there¬ 
fore conclude, that in pity to his mental derangement, he 
finally received a pardon. 

The last time he is named, was in these words, “ Sa¬ 
muel Burr, the unhappy youth, who, under a depression 
of mind, abhorring the guilt of suicide, committed a for¬ 
gery in order to suffer death by the law, was respited.” 


ROBERT WATT, and DAVID DOWNIE, 

Convicted of High Treason, at Edinburgh, with par¬ 
ticulars of the Execution of a Traitor in Scotland. 

W' E are now arrived at that period in the history of our 
country, when confederate bodies of disaffected men were 
pursuing a systematic course of treason, until govern¬ 
ment stretched out its powerful arm to crush them. 

Watt and Downie were principals in the Scottish con¬ 
spiracy, and were convicted of high treason. Their ap¬ 
prehension brought to light the particulars of the plot, to 
overthrow the constitution of Great Briiain; and we shall, 
therefore, make a copious extract from their trial, which 
came on before the high court of justiciary, at Edin¬ 
burgh, on the 3d of September, 1794, when Mr. Ans- 
trutlier stated the case on the part of the crown. ^ He 
began by observing, that such was die peculiar happiness 
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of this country, that we had been unacquainted with the 
law of treason for nearly half a century. It was not his 
intention, if he possessed the powers, of inflaming the 
passions of the jury against the prisoners • his object, was 
to give a plam, a dry narrative of the facts, and a succinct 
statement of the law. 

The laws of treason w&e now the same in England 
and Scotland, and the duty of the subjects of both king* 
doms should be the same.* Scotland, in this instance, had 
reaped much benefit by the Union, as her laws of treason, 
previous to that period, were much more severe. The 
act of Edw. III. stated three distinct species of treason: 
1. Compassing and imagining the death of*the king; 2. 
Levying war against him; 3. Assisting his enemies. He 
would not trouble the court of jury with the two last: 
the single species of treason charged in the present case, 
was the compassing and imagining the death of the king; 
which was defined by the conceiving such a design; not 
the actual act, but the attempt to enect it. But the law 
which thus anxiously guarded the sovereign, was equally 
favourable to the subject: for it does not affect him until 
that imagination is fully proved before men of his con¬ 
dition.” 

An overt act of treason is the means used for effectu¬ 
ating the purpose of the mind: it is not necessary to prove 
a direct attempt to assassinate the king: for the crime is 
the intention, and the overt act the means used to ef¬ 
fect it. 

He wished not that these sentiments iflight be held as 
■ the opinion of counsel: they were founded on the con¬ 
struction of the ablest writers, Chief Justices Foster, Hale, 
&c. and, whatever could be proved against the prisoners, 
which may endanger the king’s person, was an overt act 
of high treason, in the language of the ablest writers. 

After explaining more fully the different species of 
treason which applied to the present case, Mr. Anstruther 
said, he trusted that if he could prove any design whereby 
the king’s person is in danger, that was an overt act; if 
he was wrong, the judges would correct him. 

He would now state the facts on which these principles 
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'of law were to be laid. The present conspiracy was not 
that of a few inconsiderable individuals: it had risen in¬ 
deed from small beginnings; from meetings for pretended 
reforms. It had been fostered by seditious correspond¬ 
ence, the distribution of libellous writings, and had, at 
last, risen to a heighth, which, but for the vigilance of 
administration, might have deluged the country, from one 
end to the other with blood. 

The proceedings of these Societies, calling, or rather 
miscalling themselves Friends of the People, were well 
known; their first intention was apparently to obtain re¬ 
form ; but Ais not answering their purpose, they pro¬ 
ceeded to greater lengths. He meant to detail the gene¬ 
ral plans and designs formed among the seditious, and 
then to state how far the prisoners was implicated in 
them. 

The first dawning of this daring plan was in a letter 
from Hardy, secretary to the London Corresponding So¬ 
ciety, to Sitirving, the secretary to the Friends of the 
People here. 

He writes, that as their petitions had been unsuccess¬ 
ful, they must use separate and more effectual measures. 
Skirving answered, and admitted the necessity of more ef¬ 
fectual measures; that he foresaw the downfal of this go¬ 
vernment, &(;. Here also was the first notice of a conven¬ 
tion ; a measure which it is no wonder they were fond of, 
when they saw its effects in a neighbouring kingdom, 
(France.) They meant not to petition parliament, but 
to proce^ in tlffeir own plan, and supersede the existing 
government of the country; and, in that case, the king’s . 
life was put in danger. 

Soon after, a convention, a body unknown to the laws 
of this country, met; and in this there would have been 
little harm, had their views been peaceable ; but their ob¬ 
jects were avowedly unconstitutional, and their intention 
to carry on their plans by force, and thus virtually to lay 
aside tbe prerogative of Ae king. 

This conventibn accordingly met, using all the terms, 
regulations, &c. adopted by the convention of another 
country, in which it might be said there was in realitj 
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little harm, but it was surely a marketl proof of their 
designs* They meant not to apply to parliament; for 
whenever that was mentioned, they proceeded to the 
order of the day. They resolved to oppose every act of 
parliament, which they deemed contrary to the spirit of 
the constitution, and were de|j|roiined to sit, until com¬ 
pelled to rise by a force superior to their own. 

The convention, indeed, was dispersed by the spirited 
conduct of a magistrate, j(Provost Elder,) whose merit 
every one was forward to acknowledge, and to whose 
active exertions the country was so much indebted ; but 
another convention was attempted to be called, who 
were to frame their own laws, and to be independent of 
the legislature; or, as they say, independent of their 
plunderers, enemies, and oppressors, meaning the King, 
Lords, and Commons: their resolutions will prove that 
they meant to create a government of their own, to do 
away the authority of what they called hereditary sena¬ 
tors, and packed majorities; all which prove the inten¬ 
tion of putting the king’s life in danger. 

But what, it may be said, is all this to the prisoner at 
the bar ? who, surprising as it may appear, about tw'O 
years, ago wrote letters to Mr. Secretary Dundas, offering 
to give information as to certain designs of the friends 
of the people. These letters were answered by that right 
honourable gentleman with that propriety w^ich has ever 
marked his public conduct. The prisoner then corres¬ 
ponded with the Lord Advocate, the particulars of whidi 
would appear, as his lordship was subpoemed. 

Since September 1793, this correspondence has ceased. 
Previous to that period, the prisoner was not a member 
of the society of friends of the people, nor of the British 
convention ; but bis accession sinde to its measures, and 
the calling of another convention, could be substantiated. 
The convention, indeed, though dispersed, did not cease 
to exist. 

In fact, a committee of correspondence, of which the 
prisoner was a member, was instituted, the object of which 
was to* carry into effect the views of the last British con¬ 
vention, and to elect delegates to a new' one. Mr. Watt 
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attended this committee, and coincided in its measmes, 
which were expressly to supersede the legislature. 

The prisoner had moved for a committee of union; 
and another was appointed, called the committee of ways 
and means, of both which he was a member. This last 
w'as a secret committee, kept no minutes, was perma¬ 
nent, and empowered to collect money to support “ the 
great cause.” Mr, Dow'nie was appointed treasurer, and 
it was to be the medium through which all instructions 
and directions were to be given to all friends of the peo¬ 
ple throughout the kingdom, and was to procure infor¬ 
mation of the number of those that would spare no ex¬ 
ertions to support the great cause. 

They corresponded with Hardy, respecting the calling 
of a new convention, which w’as to follow up the pur¬ 
poses of the old one; and, as the prisoner was present, 
he was in this way coupled with the British convention. 

Their next attempt was to debauch the minds of the 
soldiers, and to excite them to mutiny; for which pur¬ 
pose a paper was printed, and circulated among a regi¬ 
ment of fencibles then at Dalkeith. 

This paper, which w'as evidently seditious, would be 
brought home to the prisoner, for the types from which 
It was printed were found in his house, and a copy traced 
from him intQ the hands of a soldier. 

The next charge to be brought against the prisoner, 
and the committee of which he was a member, was a 
distinct and deliberate plan to overturn the existing go¬ 
vernment of thd country. 

The plan proposed was this:—a fire was to be raised 
near the excise office, (Edinburgh,) which would require 
the attendance of the,soldiers in the castle, who were to 
be met there by a body of the friends of the people, an¬ 
other party of whom were to issue from the West J^w, 
to confine the soldiers between two fires, and cut off their 
retreat; the Castle was next to be attempted; the judges 
^rticularly the Lord Justice Clerk) were to be seized; 
and'all the public banks were to be secured. 

A proclamation was then to be issued, ordering’tdl the 
faitnem to bring in their grain to market as usutd; and 
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enjoining all country gentlemen to keep within their 
houses, or three miles from them, under penalty of death. 
Then an address was to be sent to his Majesty, com¬ 
manding liim to put an end to the war, change the mi¬ 
nisters, or take the consequences. Sucli was the plan of 
the committee of ways and means, as proposed by the 
prisoner. * 

Previous to this, it should have been mentioned, that 
all the friends of the people were to be armed ; for which 
purpose, one Fairley was dispatched round the country 
to levy contributions, and dis|:)erse seditious pamphlets; 
for which purpose he got particular instructions from the 
prisoner. • 

Reports were spread through the same channel, that 
the goldsmith’s hall association were arming, and that 
it was necessary for the friends of the people to arm 
also, for they would be butchered either by them or the 
Fiench. 

It would be proved, that the prisoner gave orders to 
Robert Orrock to make 4,000 pikes ; and also orders to 
one Brown for the same purpose. These were to be used 
for completing the great plan ; and Fairley’s mission was 
to inform the country of these intended proceedings. An¬ 
other representative body was also formed, called “ col¬ 
lectors of sense and money,” who were to have the distri¬ 
bution of the pikes, and to command the different parties. 
In one instance, a person had been desired to carry some 
pikes to the collectors; who made answer, that he could 
not do it, for the collectors were not to*be trusted yet. 

Mr. Anstruther then recapitulated shortly the different 
heads, and concluded an elaborate and most clear and 
distinct pleading, of more than two hours t^nd a half, by 
requestmg the jury to lay no further stress on what he had 
said, than it should be proved, as it was meant merely as a 
clue to the evidence which should be brought before 
them. 

The first witness called was Edward Lauzon, a king s 
messenger. Upon being asked if he was empl<wed.last 
summer to search the house of one Hardy, in London^ 

VoL. II. 4 G *49 
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Mr. Hamilton, coun^l for the prisoner, ejected to the 
cpiestion, and insisted that, before proving any other mat¬ 
ter whatever, some direct overt act committed by the 
prisoner must be proved. 

Mr.Anstruther answered, that, before proving tlie pri¬ 
soner guilty of being concerned in a particular plot or 
conspiracy, it was surely necessary first to prove that 
such plot or conspiracy existed. In the trials in the year 
1745, before any particular oveft act w'as attempted to 
be proved against any of the accused, there was always 
evidence adduced to prove tlie existence of a rebellion. 

The court over-ruled the objection. The witness then 
swore, that he seized several papers in Hardy’s liouse, 
particularly a letter signed by one Skirving, and several 
others: also a printed circular letter, signed “ T. Hardy, 
Secretary.” These letters the witness produced. 

Mr. William Scott, procurator fiscal for the shire of 
Edinburgh, gave an account of the seizure of Skirving’s 
j)apers in December, 1793j and of the after-disposal of 
them. He produced several of these papers, particularly 
one intituled, “ Minutes of debate in the general com- 
mitteeealso several papers that were found in the lodg¬ 
ings of Margarot, Gerald, and Sinclair. Mr. ^lOtt swore 
to his being present at the dispersion of the t mvention. 

The letter by Skirving and Hardy being authenticated 
by Mr. Lauzun, who swore he found it in Hardy’s pos¬ 
session, was then read. 

John Taylor, of Fleet-street, London, was then called. 
He swore he was u member of the London corresponding 
society, and was acquainted with Mr. Hardy, who was 
secretary to tiiat society. Being shewn several lettere and 
jrapers, he believed them to be Hardy’s hand-writing.— 
^e society consisted of several divisions, about fourteen, 
he thought, in number; there were several committees, 
particularly a grand one, which consisted of a member 
from each division, a committee of secrecy, and a com¬ 
mittee of'emer^ncy. The latter was formed in May l&st. 
He attended a general meeting of the society at the Globe 
Tavern, on the 20th of January last, about one tboiisaad 
were present. So gteat was the crowd, that the floor 
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gave way, and Uie meeting adjourned to the assembly 
room, where the secretaries lead the resolutions, which 
were aftewards pnnted. An address, founded on these 
resolutions, was afterwards carried by a shew of hands. 
One of the resolutions was, that the motions of parlia¬ 
ment were to be watched over; and if troops were to be 
brought into the countiy, or the habeas corpus act sus¬ 
pended, Sec. that force ought to be repelled by force. 

The witness produced a copy of these resolutions, 
which he got from a person of the name of Moir, in the 
presence of Hardy. He saw several other copies about 
tlie room. The witness was also present at another meet¬ 
ing, held at Chalk Farm (about two miles'from London) 
on the 14th of April last. The meeting was of the same 
nature as the former; there were about three thousand 
persons present, and, amongst others, Mr. Hardy. 

Henry Goodman, clerk to Mr, Wickham, London, 
was present at the meeting at Chalk Farm, and heard 
the resolutions read. The resolutions now shewn to him 
were, as far as he recollected, the resolutions passed at 
the meeting. He understood that it was the intention of 
the society to arm themselves, to protect the members 
in the same way that the national convention of France 
had been protected by the citizens of Paris; that he heard 
this talked of in different meetings. 

Alexander Atchison was a member of, and assistant 
secretary to the British convention, and wrote part of 
their minutes : he deposed, that the papers now shewn 
in court to him, be had often seen befftre; that he took 
down the minutes as accurately as he could ; that he re¬ 
collected Mr. Callandar making several motions in the 
convention; and particularly an amendment to a motion 
wliich was referred to a commiftee. This amendment 
was read; it related to the agreement in the convention 
to continue permanent, and watch over the motions of 
parliament, &c. &c. that he knew Mr. Watt, the pri¬ 
soner; and was, together with him, a member of the 
committee of union. • That committee met in January 
last, dm convention being previously dispersed in Decem¬ 
ber.—The puqjose of this committee was to keep up ft 
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spirit of union among the friends of reform, and that he 
was sent there by the division of Cannongate. 

The great object of the committee was to obtain the 
same kind of reform sought for by Mr. Pitt and tlie Duke 
of Richmond, about twelve years ago. That be was 
a uiember also of the committee of ways and means 
which was instituted for the purpose of paying past debts, 
and to defray the expense of future delegates to another 
convention, to be held somewdiere in England, which 
second convention was meant for the same purpose us 
the British convention, namely, obtaining the reform first 
proposed by Pitt and Richmond ; that he has often had 
conversations with different persons on the subject of re¬ 
form ; that he recollected having seen a pike in the house 
of George Ross, in the presence of several blacksmilh'^, 
W'hich was shaped like the head of an halbert. Being 
asked whether he ever gave a different account of what 
he had now sworn at any other place, he believed he never 
did ; if he did it, it must be contrary to truth, and this he 
should say, though he should be guillotined for it. 

Mr. W. Erskinc, also counsel for the prisoners, here 
stopped the witness, who was removed. He said, that it 
was an established point in the law of Scotland, that a 
witness could not be affected by any thing he had before 
said relative to the present subject of his examination; 
nor could it hiirt him in any degree. 

Mr. Anstruther said, that this did not exist in the law 
of England. 

The Lord President observed, that it appeared to him 
there was really a discrepancy in the law in this respect. 

Mr. Anstruther here said, that to put an end to the 
dispute, and, as Atchison had conducted Eimself in such 
a manner, he would, s6 far from laying any stress on his 
evidence, request the jury to throw out cf their minds 
every syllable he had used. 

George Ross authenticated the minutes of convention, 
and other papers; knew the prisoner at the bar, and had 
seen him at his own house. 

Mr. Sheriff Clerk deposed as to the pikes being bi ought 
from Watt’s, and the’fount of types, of which he had got 
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an impression taken in the precise state they came from 
Watt’s house. o 

[Paper read—an address to the fencibles.] 

James Somnieville, a printer, deposed as to the casting 
oiF tlie impression from the types. 

William Watson, of Dalkeith, once saw Watt at his 
own house, but could dot say whether the prisoner at the 
bar was the man. Remembered a fencible regiment in 
Dalkeith, which was about the time he met. with Mr. 
Downie, who carried him to Watt’s, to get a hand-bill 
about the fencibles, which he liad heard of, and was 
curious to see, but could not get it tlicie; and went to 
one Kennedy, on the South-bridge, from whence he 
received several copies. 

’riie Lord Advocate said, that, except those (Downie 
and Slock,) against whom bills were already found, he 
meant to bring no other person to trial for treason. 

Arthur ]\i‘Ewan, weaver, of Leith, a member of the 
British convention, and also of the committee of ways 
and means, of which last Watt was a member, de{)osed, 
that, at one of their meetings, Watt read a pa[)er, pro¬ 
posing to seize the judges, bank, &c. to decoy the soldiers 
by a tire, &c. but did not know what was to be oone with 
the persons seized, nor whether it was to be done in the 
day or night. Commissioners were to* be appointed to 
take charge of the cash, but knew not what was to follow 
this. Deposed as to the proclamation to corn-dealers, 
and country gentlemen, and the address to the king to put 
•an end to the war, &q. Watt asked him to accompany 
him to Orrock’s, to whom he (Watt) gave orders to make 
pikes as fast as he could, as he had 4000 to send to Perth, 
besides what he had to distribute in Edinburgh. Orrock 
made a draft of one: a gentleman’s servant asking what 
was their use, w’as told, that they were for mounting a 
gate. Knew that Fairley was sent into the country, and 
had visited a number of places; that he reported Paisley 
to be in a state of great readiness, but did not know what 
that meant. The witness disapproved of these proceed¬ 
ings, and would consent to nothing that would disturb the 
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peace, or shed the blood of his countrymen; and he 
thought the plan proposed would have that tendency. 
Watt produced, at one of the meetings, a paper contain¬ 
ing what was called fundamental principles, which he 
knew but little of. 

William Bonthom was a member of the society of the 
friends of the people, but had resolved to withdraw, as 
things had passed he disapproved of. Watt, at one of 
their meetings, read a paper, of w hich he did not remem¬ 
ber the particulars, as it confused him. The paper con¬ 
tained something about seizing the castle, raising an alarm 
by fire, &c. upon the supposition that numbers could be 
got to assist them. Remembered notliing of particular 
persons being intended to be seized; but thought the 
bank was mentioned; this paper frightened him much; 
it mentioned also the seizing of the guard-house; recol¬ 
lected no numbers that were mentioned to carry this plan 
into effect. M'Ewan shewed an opposition to it. The cir¬ 
cular letter of the committee was written by Mr. Stock. 

Mr. Sheriff Clerk deposed as to the finding sundry pa¬ 
pers in Watt’s house, one tlie drawing of a pike, and the 
paper sworn to by Atchison, in the sub-committee. 

John Fairley, of Broughton, a delegate to the conven¬ 
tion, deposed, that his constituents met after the dissolu¬ 
tion of that body. Heard that pikes were making, and 
Watt informed iiim of this, or rather shewed him one. 
Watt said, that they were only intended for self-defence, 
and that none w'ere to get tliem but those wdio applied and 
paid for them. Measures of government might drive 
them to despair, and cause bloodshed; but Watt said, he 
hoped there would be none, as the obnoxious or active 
against the cause of the people would be imprisoned.— 
The soldiers would be glad of freedom, and deputations 
might be sent them. W att proposed to shew the arms to 
the collectors, which the witness objected to as hazardous. 
In going to the west country, a parcel was left for him by 
Watt, containing paper for distribution, which he left at 
Stirling, St. Ninion’s, Kirkintulloch, Glasgow, Paisley,&c. 

On his return to Edinburgh, he went to the committee 
of ways and means; that Watt, Downie, and M'Ewan 
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were there, to whom he reported the result of his journey. 
Returned the instructions to Watt; they mentioned, he 
recollected, something about a plan, and Britain being 
free: Downie paid him the expences of his journey. 

Dr. Forrest, at Stirling, gave an account of Fairley’s 
calling on him, shewing him his written instructions, &c. 
In these instructions there was a blank, which he sup¬ 
posed was to be filled up “ arms.” Shewed him the figure 
of a weapon like an halbert, which w’as preparing for de¬ 
fence, and that these weapons could be furnished by a 
person who he understood was about Edinburgh. Some¬ 
thing passed about arming the people, and disarming the 
soldiers. 

Robert Orrock, smith, first heard arms mentioned in 
G. Ross’s house in March last. In April, Watt applied 
to him to make a pike, and he brought one to Ross’s, 
where Ross and other members of the committee were, 
and he left it at Watt's desire. In May, Watt desired 
him to make more of that pattern, and some of a different 
kind. While making them, a person (Martin Todd) called 
and shewed a form of a pike, which he refused to make. 
Brown also called, and told him he was making pikes for 
Watt, and that 1000 were wanted : but spoke of this as 
a secret, which alarmed the witness. The extent of his 
order was five dozen which were ordesed by Watt, but 
paid for by Downie. He was told, if enquired about, to 
say they were for the top of a gate: never had an order 
for pikes before; but had made one for his own defence, 
without being employed by any persoif. 

Martin Todd, smith, deposed as to calling on Orrock, 
to enquire about the pikes. 

William Brown, a smith, said one Robertson called on 
him to bespeak several spears of a particular shape, for 
Watt: and, at another time, be made fourteen spears for 
Mr. Watt, like mole spears. Recollected the conversa¬ 
tion with Orrock, but did not say that such a number of 
pikes would be wanted. 

John Fairley was re-examined, at his own desire. He 
recollected Watt saying, that the banks and public offices 
were to be seized. The most active against them w«pe to 
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be imprisoned, and couriers sent to the country to an¬ 
nounce tills. The magistrates of Edinburgh were parti 
dularly spohop of. 

Walter Miller, Perth, sent money to Downie, for relief 
of distressed patriots in the cause of reform ; never had 
authority fur supposing that the new convention had any 
object but reform by legal ineans.( 

Here the evidence of the crown was closed. 

Mr. VV. Erskine, junior counscJ for the prisoner, said, 
that as the court had sat so long, he would not trouble 
them with many words. He would rest his defence upon 
the correspondence carried on between the Right. Hon. 
Henry Dundas,'the Lord Advocate, and the prisoner, by 
which it would appear, that he had attended the meetings 
of the friends of the people, with no other view than a 
design to give information of their proceedings. A letter 
from the prisoner to Mr. Secretary Dundas was read, 
which stated in substance, that, as he did not apjwove of 
the dangerous principles which then prevailed in Scot¬ 
land, and was a friend to the constitution of his country, 
he thought it is duty to communicate to him, as a good 
subject, what information he could procure of the pro¬ 
ceedings of those who stiled themselves friends of the 
people. From an acquaintance with several of the lead¬ 
ing men among fhem, he flattered himself he had this in 
his power; and then went on to mention some of tlie 
names of those leading men in Perth, Dundee, and Edin¬ 
burgh. In the first of these places, he said, he had been 
educated, and had Vesided in the two last for a consider¬ 
able number of years. It concluded with enjoining 
secrecy. 

To this letter an answer was returned which was also 
read. It acknowledged tfie receipt of Mr. Watt’s; and, 
after expressing a hope that things were not so bad as he 
represented, desired him to go on, and he might depend 
upon his communications being kept perfectly secret. 

Another letter from Mr. Dundas to Mr. M'Ritchie, the 
prisoner's agent, was next read, in answer to one from 
Mr. M'Ritchie, requesting of Mr. Dundas what letfbrs 
he had of the prisoner’s. The answer bore, that all the 
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letters he had received from Mr. Watt, had been deli¬ 
vered to the Loi'd Advocate. 

Mr. Sheriff Clerk authenticated the letter of Mr. 
Dundas. 

The Lord Advocate being sworn in exculpation, he 
gave a distinct account of the transactions which he liad 
had with the prisoner. He had conversed with him 
several times at his own lodgings; and he had at one 
time given him some information which he thought of 
importance. This ■was reSpfccting the disaffection of some 
dragoons at Perth, which, upon enquiry, turned out to be 
ill-founded. 

In March, 1793, his lordship said, an offer hatl been 
made to him to disclose some important secrets, provided 
he would give the prisoner 1000/. This he absolutely 
refused. However, some time after, the prisoner having 
informed him that he was much pressed I'or money to re¬ 
trieve a bill of 30/. his lordship, who was then in Lon¬ 
don, not wishing he should be distressed for such a small 
sum, sent him an order for the payment of it. Ail this 
happened pre\iou& to the meeting of the coineiition; 
since which time, at least since October last, he did not 
tecollect seeing or having any connection nith the pri¬ 
soner. 

Mr. Hamilton contended, that tlie prosecutor had 
failed in bringing the most criminal part of it* home to the 
prisoner. He dwelt long on the correspondence belv^•cen 
Mr. Dundas anil IMr. Watt. He said, the prisoner had 
not de.scrtcd the ser\ icc in wiiich he had engaged ; but 
had not had an opportunity of exercising it until the very 
lime he w'as apprehcndcil. 

He contended, that he was a spy for government; and 
It was w ell know n that a spy w as obliged to assume not 
only the ap}>carance ot tliosi; whose secret.-* he meant to- 
rcical, but even to take a part in their proceedings, in 
order to prevent a discovery. He alluded to spies in 
armies, and mentioned a melancholy circnmstaucc which 
iiappcned to one last war, a gentleman with w hom he 
liad ihahonivur of lieing acquainted. A in an army, 
lu; said, was obliged hot only to assume tiic uniibrin of 
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the enemy, but even to appear in arms; and it would be 
exceedingly hard indeed, if taken in a conflict, that he 
should be punished for discharging his duty. He con¬ 
cluded with hoping the jury would bring in a verdict, 
finding the charges not proved. 

The lA)rd President, after clearly defining the laws of 
treason, summed up the evidence, narrating and explain¬ 
ing the various parts, with much candour; leaving it 
entirely to the jury to return such a verdict as their judg¬ 
ment should direct. 

The jury Avithdrew about lialf-past five o’clock in the 
morning, and in about five minutes, returned with a ver¬ 
dict—guilty. 

The trial lasted m arly twenty-two hours. 

The jury were upwards of forty minutes considering 
the case of Downic : the majority agreeing among tliem- 
sclves that he was guilty, they reconciled themselves to 
this verdict at last, by unanimously consenting to recom¬ 
mend him to mercy, wliich they did in strong terms. 

Shortly after the following awful sentence of the court 
was passed upon these unfortunate men : 

“RohertWatt and l)avid Downic, you have been found 
guilty of liigh treason by your peers. The sentence of 
the court is, thcrelorc, that you be taken from the j)lace 
wiience you came, from thence you shall be drawn on a 
sledge to the place of execution, on Wednesday, the 15th 
of (October, there to hang by your necks till you are both 
dead ; your bowels to be taken out, and cast in your faces; 
and each of your bodies to be cut in four quarters, to be 
at the disposal of his Majesty : and the Lord have mercy 
on your souls!’’ 

The unfortunate prisoners received the dreadful sen¬ 
tence with much firmness and composure, and were im¬ 
mediately conducted to the castle. 

Robert Watt Avas ordered for execution, but a respite 
came for David Downie : as soon as it was intimated to 
Downie, he stai ted, as from a dream, and exclaimed, 
“ Glory to God! and thanks to the King, for his good¬ 
ness: I will pray for him as long as 1 live.” After which 
tears of gratitude flowed. He was transported for life. 
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About half past one o’clock on the 15th of October, 
the two junior magistrates, with white rods in their hands, 
white gloves, &c. tlic llcv. Princij^al Baird, and a number 
of constables, attended by the town officers, and the city- 
guard lining the streets, walked in procession frotn the 
council-chamber to the cast-end of Castle-hill, when a 
message was sent to the sheriffs in the castle, that they 
were there waiting to receive the jirisoncr. 

The prisoner was immediately placed in a hurdle, with 
his back to the horse, and the executioner, witli a large 
axe in his hand, took his scat opposite him, at the fur- 
tlu r end of the hurdle. 

I’he procession then set out from the casjile, the sheriffs 
walking in front, with white rods in their hands, white 
gloves, &c. a number of conniy constables surrounding 
the hurdle, and the military keeping off tlu; crowd. In this 
manner they proceeded, until they joined the magistrates, 
when the military returned to the castle, and the pro¬ 
cession was conducted in the following order: 

The city constables; 

Town officers, bare-headed; 

Bailie Lothian and Bailie Dalrymple ; 

Rev. Principal Baird; 

Mr. Sheriff Clerk and Mr. Sheriff Davidson; 

A number of county constablji’s ; 

THE HURDLE, 

J^ainted black, and drawn by a white horse; 

A number of county constables. 

'i’lic city-guard lined the streets to keep ofl' the mul¬ 
titude. 

When they had reached the Tolbooth door, the prisoner 
was taken from the hurdle, and conducted into the pri¬ 
son, where a considerable time was spent in devotional 
exercise. 

The prisoner then came out upon the platform, attended 
by the magistrates, sheriffs. Principal Baird, &c. Some 
time was then spent in prayer and singing psalms ; after 
whieh the prisoner mounted tlic drop-lmrd, and was soon 
launched into eternity. 
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When the body was taken down, it was stretched upon 

table, and the executioner, with two blows of the axe, 
severed off tlie head, which was received into a basket, 
and then held up to the multitude, while the executioner 
called aloud, “ There is the head of a tiaitor, and so 
perish all traitors.” 

The body and head Averc then placed in a coffin, and 
removed. 

Never Avas any execution conducted with more solem¬ 
nity and order. The procession advanced with slow step, 
and the prisoner exhibited a most melancholy spectacle, 
lie held a biblc in his hand ; his eyes remained in a fixed 
posture, upwards, and he Avas not observed to make one 
movement, or cast a single glance upon the multitude. He 
Avas much emaciated, and his countenance so pale, that, 
Avhile on his Avay to the place of execution, he appeared 
almost lifeless ; but, when he came upon the platform, he 
seemed to be soincAvhat I'cvived, and behaved himself, 
during the aAvful solemnity, Avith due resignation and 
humble fortitude. 

The impression the situation had made upon himself, 
seemed truly astonishing, as those Avho had ever seen 
him before, declared, they could not have known him to 
be the same person. His appearance was dirty, muffled 
up in a great coat; and he shcAved signs of peculiar agi¬ 
tation and rcit.torse for the crime for which be was then 
going to suffer. 

'J’he surrounding multitude, during the execution of the 
aAvful proceeding, did not discover any other emotion than 
is usual upon occasions of any other executions. The 
town-guard, attended by the constables, lined the streets. 

Robert Watt was born in the shire of Kincardine, and 
was, at the time of his execution, about thirty-six years 
old. He was the natural son of a Mr. Barclay, a gentle¬ 
man of fortune and respectability; but like most other 
children of illegitimate parentage, he was brought up and 
educated under the name of his mother. He was, at 
about ten years of age, sent to Perth ; where he received 
a very good education. Being sixteen, he engaged him¬ 
self with a lawyer at Perth; but being of a religious dis- 
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position, he was disgustf’d' at this profession, and soon 
withdrew from the desk of ins master. 

Soon after he went to Edinburgh, and engaged as a 
clerk in a paper-warehouse, where he lived happily and 
respectably for some years. His only complaint was a 
deficiency of salary. 

Having a desire to share in the profits, as well as the 
toils, of the business, he wrote to his father, and prevailed 
u{X)u him to assist iiim with some money, to enable him 
to procure a partnership with his master. 

lie then made proposals to the above purpose; tiiese 
were, ho^vever, rejected by his employer. Being provided 
with money, he entered into the wine anti spirit trade. 
His success in business continued very promising, until 
he was almost ruined by the commencement of the war. 
At this period, his acquaintance with tlie friends of the 
people commenced. 

Many others engaged in this conspiracy were seized, 
and several convicted; among whom were the Rev. T. 
Fishe Palmer, William Skirving, Thomas Muir, Maurice 
Margoret, and Joseph Gerald, who were transported to 
Botany-bay: and numbers fled to the United States of 
America, to avoid tlie avenging arm of justice. 
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ORIGIN OF THE GIBBET IN ENGLAND. 

With the Use of that dreadful Engine, in the religious 
Rites of the Disciples of Brama. 

It is well known that the gibbet, so often named, in 
this work, is now used in England, for carrying into 
effect, the final sentence of the law upon murderers; that 
their bodies may hang a dreadful warning to tlie pas¬ 
senger, not to stray from the path of honesty; yet, per¬ 
haps, few have enquired into its origin. 

The gibbet we find of doubtful derivation. It is both 
an English word and a French word, implying the same 
meaning, “ A post on which malefiictors are e.xposed.” 
Wc find this punishment recorded in Holy Writ, Joshua 
chap. viii. vcr. 28, 29. 

“ And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it an heap for ever, 
even a desolation unto this day. And the king of Ai he 
hanged upon a tree, and as soon us the sun was down, 
Joshua commanded that they should take his carcase 
down from the tree, and cast it at tlie entering of the gate 
of the city, and raise thereon a gicat heap of stones, that 
remainctli unto this day.” 

Searching farther back into ancient history, we find 
from Martinius, the learned etymologist, that this mark 
of the grossest infamy which can be inflicted on a crimi¬ 
nal, was not unknown to the Greeks. It is most pro¬ 
bable, however, that we had the mode of punishment of 
the gibbet from the French; the people of that nation 
seldom taking any usage or custom from the English, at 
so early a period as the thirteenth century, when it was 
used here, and known by that name. 

In the year 1242, says the historian, Matthew Paris, 
William De .Marisco, a knight, was judicially condemned 
and ignominiously put to death. He was brought from 
the Tower to that penal machine, vulgarly called the 
gibbet; and, after he had breathed his last, was hung on 
one of the hooks, and being taken down after he was 
grown stiff, was bowelled: his bowels were burnt, and 
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his body being divided into four parts, tlie quarters were 
sent to four cities. This evidently answers to our hang¬ 
ing, drawing, and quartering, and has the intention of 
exhibiting a terrible spectacle to the people, just as our 
hanging a dead body in irons is meant to do. But it 
varies much, we observe, from gibbetting. The gibbet, 
in this case, serving only as a common gallows. 

The same author, Matthew Paiis, in speaking of the 
execution of two men, says, “ Paratum est horribilepati- 
bulum Londini quod vUlgies gibiiem appellat” 

One of these criminals, after he was dead, was hung 
upon a gibl)et, and the other was gibbetted alive, to perish 
by pain and hunger, 'riicsc cases come fully up to the 
point in hand, as the body of the first was jmt upon the 
gibbet M hen dead, in order to be a permanent spectacle 
of terror ; and the other was not to die, as probably being 
the most guilty, by the mere simple act of suspension, 
but by a more lingering kind of death. 

About the same period of which Paris gives a history, 
the king of France ordered all clippers of the coin, pati- 
hulis laqueatos, vento pra\sentari, that is, to be hanged, 
and then exposed to the wind; which, though irons be 
not mentioned, appears to be the very thing the English 
do now, and to have the same intention. 

The first gibbet used in England, whereon to expose 
criminals, after death, by hanging, was in.the reign of 
King Henry HI. A.D, 1236'. 

We have shewn that the ancient writer above quoted, 
adduces an instance of a criminal being gibbetted alive, 
and left to perish by that miserable 5eath; but the 
severing the hand from the body, and placing it above 
the carcase of the criminal, when gibbetted, the knife 
stuck through it with which the ipurder was committed, 
Ave believe to be exclusively Scottish; for wc have not 
found it practised by any other nation. 

We should hardly believe that in a part of our habitable 
globe individuals, worked into the frenzy of fanaticism, 
inflict upon themselves a temporary and more painful 
gibbeUiug ; as though their torture would expiate their 
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suppesed sinsu Yet true it is, Aod we have just an 
account of this frightful penance, which places its, truth 
beyond tlie dha4ow of doubt: after reading accounts 
of the voluntary sacrifice a widow of Makb^ buraiag 
bersetf to ashes upon her husba^id’s funeral pile, we may 
give credit to the horrid voluntary gibhetthig of the sanie 
race of people. 

The following aecotmt of tlfis shocking spectacle has 
been well auth^tieated by seveml oificers in the ser vice 
of the East'India Con9pany,'*wbo have witnessed this 
rel^ioi^ rite among the Gentoos. 

There were tliree voluntary victims. Tl»e first was 
attended by a numerous, procession, and preceded by 
music and ddncers. According to the custom of Indian 
festivals, they w'ere adorned with flowers, cloathed in 
their best apparel, and attended by their relations. 

They marched, or rather mn, round the apparatus 
several times, flowers being in' the mean time strewed 
before them. 

The engine of tortuic used upon this occasion was a 
stout upright post, thirty feet in height. At the bottom 
was a stage, and about half way towards tJje top another, 
on which two priests, or rather executioners, were 
mounted with drawn sabres, in place of books of religion 
m their hands. Across the top of the post, or pole, was 
anotiier, of about half the. lengtli and circumference, 
strongly lashed thereto witii ropes. At each cxlremiiy 
were hooks of iron, somewhat resembling, but largei' 
than those used by butchers in Euglaiu], to hung up tlreir 
meat in the sl)a!nbies. 

The suflerer w as lioisted up to the executioners. Tlx: 
inmied^ely proceeded to strip their prey of his robes, 
and' tiielr'fiuxed the liooks into the fleshy {>art oi iiis back, 
near the shoulder blades. I he ropes uflixed to these 
hooks, and tied to tlie transverse beam. Ikbi-nd him 
twxr smaller ropes depended fronn the beam whicli re¬ 
ceived his great toes in separate loops. Over tlie peni- 
tept's head was suspended a kind of flat muslin canopy, 
wiip a narrow flounce, just suflicieut to - ’ rje his 
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face from the sun, but not conceal him from the 
view. 

Thus prepared he is slung into the air, by means of 
ropes tied at the opposite end of tlie pole, and hanged 
round to give full views to the surrounding crowd. The 
air was now rent with snouts of applause, almost to 
adoration. The trumpets sounded, the drums beat, and 
pateraroes fired. The^traver^c beam, turning upon a 
pivot, was slowly moved round, over the heads of the 
multitude. Notwithstaading tlie torture which the vic¬ 
tims must feel, they supported it generally with patient 
firmness. The writer of the account now quoted, says 
he was an cyo-witnes.s to three persons submitting to this 
punishment on one afternoon. ' 

The fu st sufferer, continnc.s liie narrator, was a young 
man, aliout twenty-four years of age. lie got upon the 
scaft'old with affected iiulifl'crcnce: but when launched 
into the air, I could distinctly hear him send forth some 
agonizing yells. Still he persevered, and described the 
circle three times; bp Iield a fan in one hand, and a 
bundle of cajans (Icave.s of tlie palmira tree) in the 
•other), wliicii lie continued waving witli seeming com¬ 
posure, until he made a signal, and thereupon M'as let 
down. 

There was no diftercnce in the mode of suspending the 
other two, excepting that one beat a spiall taurn taiim 
(great drum) the whole time; and that the second held 
a basket of flowers in one hand, and scattered them with 
the other among the spectators, who eagerly caught them. 
Either from the various accompanying Noises, or from the 
superior fortitude of the two latter, I could not distinguish 
any expression of pain. 

When let down their backs were rubbed with tur¬ 
meric; and they were recoped by their friends with the 
highest marks of veneration and joy. 

I was informed that these men were thenceforward 
esteemed the particular favourites of Swamee^ (the Deity) 
and entitled to particular privileges. 1 was also present 
at djis ceremony, at Madras, near the 31ack-Town. If 
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I was to relate the many singular customs of the disci¬ 
ples of Drama, of which I liave frequently been a specta¬ 
tor, I should only gain credit from Asiatic travellers, who 
know from experience, the truth of Hamlet’s observation, 
that “ there are more things on earth, than are dreamt 
of in the philosophy of the many.” 
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Cappock, Thomas, Bishop of Carlisle, Traitor - - 129 

Chetwj’nd, William, convicted of Manslaughter * - 67 

Cook, Henry, Murderer and Horsestealer ^ - . - 43 

Cock, George, Thief ..... 140 

Collington, John, and John Stone .... IgS 
Coleman, Richard, executed for a Murder of which he was in¬ 
nocent .... - 171 

Oouchman, S., J. Morgan, and others. Mutineers - - 180 

Cox, Robert, Forger ..... I 95 

Clarke, Captain, Murderer - . ' . - - 198 

Cooper, James, Murderer ..... 201 
Chandler, William, Transported for Peijury - - 268 
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• 513 

- 252 

- 323 

. 65 

- 466 

. 58 

- 244 

- 480 


D. 

I\iiell, William, Murderer 

Dawson, Hugh, and J. Gammel, Robbers 

D? la Fontaine, Captain Peter, Forger 
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Davis, Mail Robber 


m 

. 

I'HJir 

S.'i.'i 

Dodd, Dr. William, Forger 

- 

• 

. 

.'502 

Donnellan, John, Esq. Murderer 

- 

- 

- 

52.3 

F. 

Ferrers, Earl, Murderer 



• 

398 

Fuller, Robert, Robber 

- 


- 

f»3 

G. ' 

Goodcre, (kiptain S., Murderer 




3.5 

Oahacan, U&her, and Terence Conner. Traitors 

- 

- 

162 

Gardc'lle, Tiicodore, Murderer 

- 

- 

- 

.38.5 

H. 

Hall, James. Murderer 

- 



39 

Henderson, Matthew, Murderer 

I 

•* 



76 

Jaques, Robert, (ionspirator 




.532 

Jdinson, C. and J. Stockdale, Murderers 

- 

- 

- 

3‘10 

Jefferies, Elizabetli, Murderer 

- 

- 

. 

28!) 

Jennings, John, executed for rohberv, of which he was innocent 

62 

Jackson, Rev. Mr.,'J'raitor - 

- 

- 

- 

5;51 


K. 


Kilmarnock, Earl of, Earl of Cromartie, and Lord Balincrino, 

Traitors - - - - - - 1 l.'i 

Kinsginill, T. Fairall, and Perin, Smugglers - - 17<i 

Kidden, Joslma, victim of a conspiracy among some lliieftakers 3t>(i 

L. 

0 

Langley, Gilbert, Robber - - - - - 18 

Lowry, Captain James, Murderer - . - . 282 

Lancey, Captain John, Incendiary - - - . .'M l 

Lewis, Paul, Highwayman ----- 4,5;* 

M, 

M'Caniielly, Morgan, and others. Housebreakers - - 313 


Maclane, James, Highwayman - - - - 212 

Mills, John, Smuggler and Murderer - - - 184 

Murder, discovered by a Dream - • - - 27.‘> 

Mooney, N. and J. Jones, Highwaymen - - - 2S8 

M'Naiighloii, John, Esq. Murderer - 



iKni«k. 


N 


iji 


Nowlatnl, Martin, Traitor 

Neale, T., and W. Howen, Highwaymen 

Neale,'IJenjaiiiin, Honsehreaktr 


(I'doigley, James, 'iVaitor - 
Origin of the Gibbet in Eng^nd 


Tarsons, William, Esq. Vorger 
Perrott, John, Fraiidiilenl Hanknipt - 






Quill, Tlionias, .Fosli. Oowdoll, Thomas Talbot, Thieves 


Page 

59 

188 

191 


564 

606 


246 

424 


261 


R, 


Raiin, John, Highwayman ----- 496 

Ramsey, Robert, Highwayman - - - - 51 

Ratcliffe, Charles, Esq., Traitor - - - - 124 

Reynolds, Thomas, Traitor - - . . 232 

Ross, Norman, Murderer ----- 239 

Rice, John, Forger - - - - -451 

Riots in 1766 ------ 4.^9 

Riots in 1780 - - - - ^ - - 514 

Rebellion in 174.5 - - - - - - 89 

S. 

Simms, Henry, Highwayman - ' - - - 82 

Stirn, F. D. Murderer - - - - - 411 

Smythee, Captain Henry, Murderer - - - - 32 

Smith, William, Forger - - * - - - 207 

Stroud, William, Swindler ----- 287 

Squires, Mary, Robber, and Elizabeth Canning, convicted of 

Perjury ------ 347 

Semple, James, Thief - . - - - - 556 

T. 

Tracy, Martha, Street-robber - - - - 73 

Thompson, Janies, Horsestealer - - - - 143 

The Thief, the Priests, and the King of Prussia - - 146 


Tapner, B., J. Cobby, J. Hammond, W. Jackson, W. Carter, 

• R. Mills^ Sen. R. Mills, Jun. Smugglers and Murderers » 152 
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W. 


Watt, Robert, and D. Downie, Traitors ... 539 
Wiliians, Renwick, the Monster .... 544 
"Wordland, C., victim of a conspiracy among some thieftakei-s - 363 
Wkerrier, Wiliam, Murderer - . . 13 g 

Welch, James, Thomas .tones. Murderers ' * V« 

Wilford, Thomas. Murderer - - - 315 

Wilkes’s Riots - - - - - » 473 

Waldron, alias Barrington, tieorge, Pickpocket - 5/0 

Y. 

Young, Mary, Thief - - - - - 3 

Yoong, John, Forger - - - » - 147 






